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ABSTRACT 

This document begins with clarifications of the State 
and the local responsibility for education. The main body of the 
report is given over to committee recommendations covering (1) school 
program and services; (2) professional development for board members, 
school administrators, teachers, and other noninstructional 
personnel; (3) educational improvement through assessment at the 
State and district levels and by educational research and 
development; (4) post-secondary education; (5) a concept of funding, 
capital outlays, compensatory education, migrant education, school 
transportation, a financial accounting system, and property tax 
assessment; and (6) governance. Five sets of appendixes contain a 
summary of recommendations, the technical report of the Florida 
School Finance Study, the technical report analyzing tne Governor* s 
Citizens 1 Committee Survey, a list of additional technical reports, 
and a list of resource personnel used by the committee. (£ .ges 96 and 
255-258 may reproduce poorly.) (Author/DI 
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This public report was promulgated at a cost of $15,224 or $7.61 
per copy to inform the general public about recommended changes 
in our Florida education system. The cost is shared equally by the 
State and the Ford Foundation. 
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THECOMMITTEE: Appointed in the summer of !97 1 
by Governor Reubin Askew, and funded by the Legis- 
lature, the Citizens* Committee on Education was 
charged with the responsibility of studying all levels 
of education and making recommendations to the 
people of Florida for ways to improve our schools. 

Chaired by the Honorable Fred Schultz, former 
Speaker of the Florida House of Representatives, this 
twenty-two member Committee was composed of citi- 
zens representing the State Legislature, business, 
industry, labor, the professions, and minority groups: 
men and women from all walks of life and of all persua- 
sions. 

The Committee met each month and had the benefit 
of a professional staff to prepare materials and conduct 
research. Over 100,000 man hours have been spent 
in researching, deliberating and writing the Commit- 
tee's Report. 

Of special importance was the generous support 
afforded the Committee by many educators and 
interested citizens both within and outside of Florida. 
In the state these resource persons included those from 
the Department of Education, the .Florida School 
Board Association, the Superintendents Association, 
county-level education officials, teacher groups, 
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parent-teacher organizations and student groups. (A 
full list of contributors is provided in Appendix E.) 

During our second year of operation, the Committee 
received a substantial grant from the Ford Foundation 
to conduct a thorough, in-depth, examination of educa- 
tional finance in Florida. Recommendations based on 
this study are included in the body of our report; the 
technical documentation of this study is presented in 
Appendix B. 

In addition, the Committee had the benefit of a 
number of technical documents developed by leading 
experts. (See Appendix D.) In many instances these 
documents formed the basis of recommendations made 
by the Committee, and we are most grateful for the 
valuable assistance provided us by those who helped 
in their preparation. 

Furthermore, to insure that we had the benefit of 
ideas concerning educational .eform held by those 
involved at the local level, the Committee's staff con- 
ducted a survey of over 1700 persons, including 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents and 
school board members. (See Appendix C.) The results 
of the study were highly beneficial to the Committee 
in its deliberations and many of our recommendations 
have been formulated using the information obtained 
through the survey. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Education in Florida has made great strides over 
the last twenty-five years. Students read approximately 
one grade level higher than their parents; they are 
taught by better trained teachers; and they score 
increasingly better on college entrance examinations. 

But in a complex and changing society the need has 
increased even faster. What is satisfactory today will 
hardly suffice to meet the problems of the world of 
tomorrow. And these problems are already upon us. 
That one-third of the students who enter first grade 
fail to complete high school is both an intolerable loss 
of human potential and a strong criticism of our 
schools. Teachers are increasingly frustrated by work- 
ing conditions: by the number of students in the class- 
room; by disruptive children; and by the restrictions 
placed upon them in carrying out their responsibilities. 

Parents are upset by discipline problems, by what 
they perceive to be the lack of achievement by their 
children, and by what appears to them to be an educa- 
tional system less and less concerned with either the 
problems of making a living or making a life. In each 
school district taxpayers are growing uneasy with the 
rising cost of education — particularly as schools com- 
pete with other governmental services for scarce dol- 
lars. 

Furthermore, a growing number of people believe 
that the schools should be educating people for the 
future by developing in a student the capacity of self- 
renewal, the ability to respond to sudden dislocations 
in his job or in his social situation and the ability to 
make his life more worthwhile. 

Up to now, we have not asked education to respond 
to this kind of a challenge. To the contrary, we have 
asked the schools to solve all the problems of the pres- 
ent — political, social and economic. Schools do not 
solve problems, they produce the people to do so. Our 
educational energies have been dissipated and the pub- 
lic has become discouraged with the results. 



Quite predictably, a nation faced with accelerating 
change, campus unrest, teacher strikes, limited ways 
in which parents can be meaningfully involved with 
their schools, and differing expectations for education 
will become critical of traditional institutions. So it 
has been for education, as is shown by comparing Har- 
ris polls taken over a five-year period. In 1966 the 
poll indicated that 61 percent of the people in our coun- 
try expressed confidence in their system of public 
education; in 1971, confidence had dropped to 37 per- 
cent. 

What must be done? How do we restore lost con- 
fidence, especially at a time in history when many of 
mankind's ancient enemies are in full retreat and when 
we have at our fingertips the tools to develop an 
enlightened citizenry? These were the questions before 
the Committee. We do not have all the answers to 
the complexities of achieving quality education for the 
twenty-first century. Indeed, we do not pretend to 
know all the questions. 

Nevertheless, we have labored long and hard with 
the problems of education. And with the help of those 
who have labored with us, we have set forth in this 
Report recommendations both broad and specific. We 
believe these recommendations will go far toward 
answering many of the questions before us. 

In our recommendations we have attempted to 
clarify the state and the local responsibility for 
education. The state must set broad educational objec- 
tives and provide funding to local districts for achieving 
these objectives; the districts must have the flexibility 
to determine the manner in which these objectives will 
be implemented. 

Children are not alike. They cannot be taught with 
mass production methods. Our schools must accom- 
modate children who are different in learning styles, 
in attitudes, in background, and in ability. To do this 
our schools must change from the present group- and 
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time-based system of * education to one which is 
individualized and based upon educational objectives, 
objectives which insftre that competencies in the basic 
skills are attained by all students. Assessment pro- 
grams must be broadened to insure that these educa- 
tional objectives are to be achieved. 

Students, however, must receive much more than 
the basic skills.- Schools should help students find 
ways to make life more worthwhile. Schools must show 
all students how education relates to life and to 
employment. The community must become a labora- 
tory where young people can learn firsthand from the 
society rather than about the society. 

The key to education is people; and our recommen- 
dations stress the importance of involving more and 
better qualified adults in our schools. In particular, 
we need counselors, teacher aides, and volunteer par- 
ents. Better use can then be made of teachers in their 
professional capacity. 

We believe this will meet many of the problems 
caused by high pupil-teacher ratios. It is our hope that 
this will give students more adult contact to provide 
available models for the development of values and 
it will help parents become more interested in and 
involved with their schools once more. 

If the confidence of the public is to be restored we 
must create a new partnership between parents and 
professional educators. Toward this end we have 
recommended that each school establish a School 
Advisory Council made up of parents, teachers, 
administrators, and, in some cases, students. 

For the same purpose we have advocated the 
development of an Annual Report of School Progress 
to be disseminated widely throughout the school com- 
munity. The people must know how well a school is 
doing and how it intends to improve. 

The schools should be more intimately involved with 
the community. The doors of the school should be 
open day and night. It should be the center for commu- 
nity functions and community services. 

Better training for all who arc involved in schools 
is vital. Programs should be established to provide 
training for school board members, superintendents, 
principals and teachers. Certification should be based 
to a greater extent upon competencies and teacher 
training should become a life-long process. It should 
be based on a partnership between post-secondary 



institutions, school districts and the professional 
organizations. 

Florida's future depends upon access to post- 
secondary education for all qualified students. To 
achieve this the Student Loan Program should be 
broadened and the Student Assistance Grant Program 
should be funded adequately. The Committee also 
believes that the state should decide, as a matter of 
public policy, what percentage of the cost of higher 
education should be borne by tuition fees. State univer- 
sities should be relieved of cumbersome controls if 
combined with a requirement of greater operational 
efficiency. 

Our educational system must insure that each child 
has an opportunity to receive a good education regard- 
less of his family's income or the wealth of his school 
district. To achieve this goal the state must assume 
a larger share of educational costs and should initiate 
a new method of financing education designed to 
achieve greater equity, simplicity, and flexibility. 

If we are to realize education as a life-long 
opportunity — and necessity — for our citizens, we must 
insure that our educational system is managed properly 
at all levels. The Committee believes that long-range 
planning, overall policy making and coordination 
between levels of the system are of such overriding 
importance that they should be brought about even 
if no other changes are made in the governance of 
education in Florida. For this reason a state-level lay 
board appointed to perform these tasks is essential. 

in summary, the Committee believes the people of 
Florida must understand that education is the most 
important function of state government. It represents 
the foundation for the changes necessary to bring about 
a better life in America. It represents the best chance 
to bring some sense out of the cultural collisions which 
so often have left us in a state of conflict and confusion. 

The taxpayer wants to be shown what his tax dollars 
will accomplish in education as in any area of govern- 
ment. Until we have an educational system which 
can relate dollars to performance, we will have diffi- 
culty in getting the kind of public support education 
needs and deserves. 

If we can achieve such a system — if we can demon- 
strate that an effective job in education can be 
done — the people will willingly pay the bill. In this 
way we will restore public confidence in education 
and produce great benefits for Floridians — for our 
schools, our children and our future. 
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SECTION I 
STATE RESPONSIBILITY 



INTRODUCTION 

It is the belief of the Citizens 1 Committee that the 
local school district should have as much operational 
flexibility as practicable in conducting its own educa- 
tional program. In this section the Committee makes 
recommendations which we believe will bring into 
actual practice this philosophy: the primary state-level 
responsibility for education is the establishment of 
educational goals and objectives and the coordination 
and supervision of broad. educational planning. 

As an important step toward this end, it is recom- 
mended that the Legislature refrain from passing 
statutes placing unnecessary constraints upon the local 
district. Furthermore, recommendations are made to 
base educational policy on state-level manpower plan- 
ning, to coordinate educational policy with that of other 
state agencies, to establish a comprehensive informa- 
tion system and to improve regional cooperation among 
school districts. 

A NEW STATE ROLE 

Over the years the educational statutes passed by 
the Legislature of Florida and the regulations estab- 
lished by the State Board of Education have developed 
into a maze of requirements imposed on local school 
districts by the state. While many of these statutes 
and regulations may have been necessary, the resulting 
morass of red tape has become far too confining and 
restrictive to local school districts. 

1. The Role of the Legislature and 
the State Board of Education 

The Legislature should not pass statutes which 
unduly restrict the power of the local district. At pres- 
ent the statute books are replete with requirements 
concerning, for example, the fumigation of textbooks, 
the use of barbed wire around school buildings, and 
the inclusion of certain courses in the curriculum. State 
Board regulations are just as restrictive. School dis- 
tricts must be given more latitude than this. In recent 
years the Legislature has attempted to repeal statutes 
which unduly restrict the local district. Therefore, we 
recommend that: 



Recommendation 1: The Legislature should continue 
to repeal statutes which unduly restrict the local school 
districts. The Legislature should establish new policy 
through the use of educational objectives which specify 
only what is to be accomplished, not the way in which 
the local district is to implement the objective. 

Recommendation 2: The State Board of Education 
should thoroughly review existing regulations and 
remove those which are unduly restrictive to local 
school districts. Regulations of the Board should 
specify objectives and state policy, not prescribe 
exactly how state policy is to be implemented. 

2. The Role of the Department of Education 

As the state begins to provide more and more flexibil- 
ity to the local school district, the prime role of the 
Department of Education must be shifted from that 
of a regulatory agency and the roles of providing leader- 
ship in the establishment of educational goals and 
objectives, school assessment and technical assistance 
should be emphasized. This shift should include a new 
type of staffing pattern which emphasizes short-term 
employment as well as career-long employment. This 
staffing pattern should emphasize the utilization of 
existing resources such as those of universities, com- 
munity colleges, vocational schools and school dis- 
tricts. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 3: The State Board of Education 
should prepare for presentation to the 1974 Legislature 
a complete staffing plan which will allow the Depart- 
ment of Education to place a greater emphasis on pro- 
viding leade hip in the establishment of educational 
goals and objectives, school assessment and technical 
assistance to districts. To accomplish this, plans 
should be made for the use of short-term employment 
as well as career-long employment. 

MANPOWER PLANNING 

Educational policy should be formulated using long- 
range manpower planning. This will benefit the 



economy of the state and will help insure that in the 
future Florida has trained personnel for toe job open- 
ings available. In addition, it will benefit the general 
welfare of all citizens since it will bring about the max- 
imum development of human potential and enable 
students to match their talents with the training that 
is needed for their professions. For example, if it is 
predicted that the future demands for teachers will 
be much smaller than at present, the state should not 
expand undergraduate teacher education programs, 
Similiarly, if it is predicted that in the futu^ .there 
will be a great demand for skilled medical and para- 
medical workers, this field should receive a high prior- 
ity in planning new programs. 

1. Manpower Planning nd 
Educational Policy 

At present some manpower planning *s conducted 
by the state, and some educational decisic J are based 
on projected manpower needs. However, the use of 
manpower projections as a basis for educational deci- 
sion making should be great Jy increased. Therefore, 
we recommend that: 

Recommend Uion4: The Legislature should direct that 
the S tate Comprehensive Plan , prepared by the Division 
of State Planning, identify areas where manpower 
planning and development is most needed and recom- 
mend goals, objectives and. policies required to meet 
these needs. By statute, the State Manpower Council 
should then be responsible for conducting manpower 
planning required by the state. Specific responsibility 
for coordinating and planning programs for the disad- 
vantaged should be assigned to the State Manpower 
Council. 

2. Educational Policy and 
Interagency Coordination 

The schools do not operate in a vacuum: they cannot 
provide all services to all students. For this reason, 
education must be closely coordinated in planning and 
operating with other agencies which provide human 
services to insure maximum efficiency of all educa- 
tional programs. In this way, unnecessary duplication 
of programs should be eliminated, and new programs 
that are begun should complement other state pro- 
grams. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 5s The State Board of Education 
should coordinate its educational programs with the 
State Manpower Council and with those of other state 
agencies which provide human services, including, but 



not limit ed to, the Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services, the Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs, and the Department of Commerce. 

AN EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 

As the state provides greater flexibility to the locai 
school districts, it will be essential that there be avail- 
able at both the state and district level full and accurate 
information regarding education in Florida. It will be 
necessary to know, for example, how state funds for 
education are being spent, numbers of students 
enrolled, kinds of programs available, data on certifica- 
tion of teachers, information on the construction of 
new buildings, etc. Sound decisions cannot be made 
without pertinent data. At present, however, needed 
information is often either not collected or so 
organized that it is not available when needed. 

Despite the lack of a comprehensive system, much 
educational information is collected by the state. 
However, sections of the education community collect 
the same type of data and report it to various agencies 
without central planning or review of the collection 
process. There is no single, comprehensive, data bank. 
Often information that is available has serious gaps 
or is so controlled or organized that it Cannot be used 
for decision making. Obtaining reports and analyses 
is often time consuming and frequently it is impossible 
to know how state funds are being spent for education. 
Of equal importance, there is little help available to 
districts which will allow them to utilize existing data 
for decision making. 

Modern technology provides for the centralized 
assembly of information without storing all pertinent 
data at a central point. Such a system has already been 
mandated by law and by a regulation of the State Board 
of Education, but this requirement has not yet pro- 
duced a functioning information system. The Depart- 
ment of Education already has plans to develop such 
an information system, but a functioning system has 
not yet become operational. Therefore, we recommend 
that: 

Recommendation 6: By 1974 the State Board of Educa- 
tion should complete a plan for the establishment of 
a comprehensive educational information system to 
provide information for all levels of education. This 
plan should identify what information is needed at the 
state level; how the information is to be assembled, 
stored^ summarized and distributed to appropriate 
decision makers; and, it should indicate how the infor- 
mation system will be used to meet local needs. Finally, 
the plan should present procedures for establishing 



a state technical advisory committee for educational 
information and suggest incentives to districts 
developing exemplary information systems. 

REGIONAL * SOURCE CENTERS 
FOR bDUCATION 

It has long been recognized that small school districts 
are often unable to provide a full range of educational 
services to students. Because of this there has been 
a sharp drop in the number of school districts nation- 
wide through consolidation. In 1932 there were 
132,000 districts, while in 1971 there were only 17,000. 
In 1947 Florida school district lines were made coter- 
minus with county boundaries, thus reducing the 
number of school districts in the state to sixty-seven. 
This number vhile relatively low, still leaves a situa- 
tion in which some school districts are not able, on 
their own, to provide complete educational services 
to all students, and further consolidation of school dis- 
tricts should* receive the continued interest of the 
Florida^ Legislature. In the meantime, another way to 
improve the delivery of educational services is through 
the creation of Regional Resource Centers. 



1. Regional Resource Centers 

These centers would be designed to stimulate coop- 
eration between and among districts so that the 
resources of one district may be available to other dis- 
tricts as well. Small costly programs, such as those 
for exceptional children, can benefit from regional 
cooperation by allowing a group of counties to join 
together to provide a full range of programs for a larger 
number of children with learning disabilities. Similarly, 
as the state develops regional health programs and 
specific health services in the local schools, inter- 
district cooperation can help avoid duplication and can 
allow counties, working together, to have a full range 
of health services available for students. Pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers and administrators 
can be best achieved through regional cooperative 
programs. The cooperative use of curriculum experts 
by a'number of districts can also be beneficial, espe- 
cially in cases in which a district is too small to provide 
"in-house M personnel for every field. 

In a region in which there are large school districts 
surrounded by smaller ones, Regional Resource Cen- 
ters should facilitate the smaller districts' entering into 
contractual arrangements with larger districts for ser- 
vices which are otherwise unavailable to them. In 
regions which include only small districts, new services 
can be created through cooperation and contractual 
arrangements. Expensive services such as computers 



and testing equipment can be used more efficiently 
if shared by a number of school districts. Furthermore, 
the talent and resources of post-secondary institutions 
can and should be available to a greater extent to dis- 
tricts through regional cooperation. The opportunity 
for improvement exists in all these areas. Careful 
planning and cooperation can bring benefits to both 
the state and the districts. 

Two recent actions can form the basis for the estab- 
lishment of Regional Resource Centers. The 1972 
Legislature created a regional resource center for visu- 
ally handicapped students as the first of 15-25 centers 
to be located around the state. The Department of 
Education also recently created regional education dis- 
tricts to be useci for comprehensive planning, data col- 
lection and data analysis. These are first steps but much 
more remains to be done. Therefore, we recommend 
that: 

Recommendation 7: The State Board of Education 
should present to the 1974 Legislature a plan for the 
creation of multi-county Regional Resource Centers to 
enable clusters of local school districts to: share 
facilities; cooperate in the development of programs; 
engage in joint planning efforts; and work together 
for the pre-service and in-service training of teachers 
and administrators. The use of existing resources for 
these centers should be encouraged in every way pos- 
sible. 

2, Regional Planning 

Consistent with the use of Regional Resource 
Centers, there needs to be regional planning for educa- 
tional policy. v At present, however, regional planning 
is conducted 1 without the inclusion of institutions of 
higher education. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 8: Public and private post- 
secondary institutions, including vocational centers, 
communi , colleges, colleges and universities, should 
be included in all regional educational planning. 

NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The Committee recognizes private educational 
institutions as a viable force in our society and they 
must remain as such. Because of this the state has 
certain responsibilities to children who attend non- 
public schools. T, erefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 9: The Legislature should authorize 
that school health and assessment programs be uiade 
available to students in pr ate schools. 



At present there is no accurate way to determine 
how many students are attending private schools, what 
the enrollment is in these schools and what programs 
they offer. If the state is to have a satisfactory informa- 
tion system, the registration of all schools, both public 
and private, is necessary. Therefore, we recommend 
that: 



Recommendation 10: The Legislature should require 
private schools to register with the state for informa- 
tional purposes. This should be done by removing 
present exemptions and enforcing present statutes. 
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SECTION II 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL 



INTRODUCTION 

Opinion polls reveal that in recent years there has 
been a nous decline in the public's confidence in 
many institutions, including education. The public's 
confidence in the schools must be improved. This, we 
believe, can be done by improving the channels of 
communication between the people and their schools. 
There has been a long history of public involvement 
with formal education from the earliest days of the 
thirteen colonies to the present day parent-teacher 
association. But public understanding of education can 
be greatly improved and this must be encouraged. 

To strengthen this involvement we recommend in 
this section that each school establish a School Advis- 
ory Council composed of parents, administrators, 
teachers, and, where practicable, students to help guide 
policy at each school. This group would then be respon- 
sible for producing an Annual Report of School Prog- 
ress which would detail the accomplishments and the 
areas in need of improvement for that school. The 
council would also disseminate its report to school 
organizations such as the PTA, the media and the dis- 
trict board of education. Inthis way the active, on-going 
participation of the citizens — and future citizens — can 
be insured. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 

One of the outstanding features of the American 
educational system has long been the participation of 
citizens at the local school district level. This includes 
voting for and serving on school boards or on advisory 
boards to districts and through the PTA movement. 
Citizen participation at the individual school, however, 
should be strengthened. 

To improve citizen participation in the functioning 
of the individual school there should be a School 
Advisory Council (SAC) whose membership should 
be broadly representative of those persons served by 
the school. It should function as an advisory group 
to the principal and in general should work with him 
on the development of budget, program, personnel pol- 
icy and to improve the quality of education. This coun- 
cil should serve on a continuing basis. 



One of the most important functions of the SAC 
would be assisting the principal in preparation of the 
Annual Report of School Progress, detailed below. 
The School Advisory Council would thus have respon- 
sibility for evaluating the school's educational effec- 
tiveness and reporting this to parents, students and 
the public at large in a plain, simple, easily read 
manner. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 11: The Legislature should mandate 
local school boards to establish School Advisory Coun- 
cils at each school. They should be broadly representa- 
tive of the community served by the school, including 
parents, teachers, administrators and students, where 
practicable; and they should have the responsibility to 
assist in the preparation of the A nnual R eport ofS ch ool 
Progress. Plans for establishing these councils should 
be developed by each local school district. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
SCHOOL PROGRESS 

The individual school should be the basic unit of 
educational accountability in Florida. To achieve this 
accountability there should be an Annual Report of 
School Progress which details the improvements made 
in education at the school during the year— and which 
identifies the areas in need of further improvement. 
Serving as a basic performance audit instrument, 
hopefully, the Annual Report will become a powerful 
tool for achieving school level improvements and inno- 
vations. It will be a "report card" of the school to 
the parents written in a plain, simple, brief style. There- 
fore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 12: Legislation should be enacted to 
require that theState Boat dof Education, throughState 
Board regulations, insures that there will be at each 
school an Annual Report of School Progress and that 
this report is broadly disseminated each year. This 
legislation should insure that the Annual Report i* com- 
patible with both state accreditation and accountability 
programs. The report should include school population 
data, fiscal data, results of assessment programs, 
attitudes toward the school as well as plans and pro- 
grams for school improvement. The principal should 



be responsible for the preparation of this report with 
the assistance of the School Advisory Council. 

Recommendation 13: Unusually promising innovations 
in citizen involvement, School Advisory Council servi- 
ces and schoolAevel improvement accomplished as 
a result of the Annual Report should be reported in 
detail to the state as part of the district's comprehensive 
plan. These innovations should be reviewed for possible 
dissemination to other districts. 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Schools need to be more involved with the commu- 
nity of which they are a part. Closer ties with the com- 
munity wilTallow a much greater use of the resources 
that surround the school; students will begin to learn 
from the community not about the community. As the 
schools become more tied to the community, oppor- 
tunities for volunteer work in the schools will be greatly 
expanded and the schools will use persons skilled in 
various areas (such as music or agriculture) as learning 
resources. The schools will come to provide a variety 
of social services as the school plant will be used for 
more than just education. There will be greater ease 
of moving in and out of formal education as students 
gain experience in the community as well as in the 
classroom. Adult education will be furthered as the 
schools begin to serve more fully all citizens, not just 
the young. Career education will be improved as the 
entire community is used as a learning tool. 



In recent years Florida and other states have begun 
programs in some areas which are designed to have 
the school plant play an increasingly important role 
for all persons in the community. Examples of this 
concept are many: some schools have established after- 
school recreational programs, some educational pro- 
grams for retired persons, and yet others have begun 
programs to teach English as a foreign language as 
part of evening educational programs. The possibilities 
of the "community school" are as varied as the com- 
munity involved. No longer does the school have to 
close its doors in the early afternoon. On the contrary, 
the school of the future must broaden its services and 
it must encourage other agencies to use the facility 
to serve the entire community by providing a variety 
of social services around the clock if necessary. 

The Florida Community School Act of i970 began 
to foster this concept by providing funds for certain 
community education pilot programs. Through this act 
there have been established sixty-three community 
school projects in seventeen counties. These projects, 
however, represent only a small beginning in the type 
of community-based programs which Florida should 
have. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 14: The Legislature should increase 
funding of the Community School Act of 1970 so that 
the benefits of community education can be broadened 
considerably. 
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SECTION III 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



I 



INTRODUCTION 

The school program— that is, what is taught in the 
schools— is the essence of education. Consistent with 
our philosophy that maximum flexibility should be 
vested in the local school district, we have carefully 
avoided making recommendations as to how skills and 
competencies should be taught in the schools. Instead, 
we have addressed those areas of the school program 
which are properly a part of state educational policy. 
The one central part of the school curriculum which 
the state may expect all students to complete is that 
of basic skills, including reading, writing, and com- 
putation. In addition to basic skills, state policy should 
seek to improve aesthetic and cultural education, citi- 
zenship education, career education, exceptional child 
education, early childhood education, education for 
the disadvantaged child, programs for gifted children 
and experimentation with non-traditional forms of 
education. 

BASIC SKILLS 

In the Accountability Act of 1971, the Legislature 
of Florida required the State Board of Education to 
establish measurable performance objectives in the 
areas of basic skills. Based on this, objectives in reading, 
writing, and computation are being developed and the 
Citizens' Committee supports this action. 

There are, however, other areas of education in 
which objectives need to be established. Aesthetic and 
cultural studies must also .be seen as important to 
education, for these areas give direction, meaning and 
quality to life. In addition, students should be able 
to master the basic problems faced by the consumer 
in our society. They should be able to figure tax percen- 
tages, per-unit prices of goods and interest payments; 
they should know how to read labels and obtain help 
with consumer problems. Teaching these skills, how- 
ever, does not necessarily have to be accomplished 
through a particular course and may be done through 
the entire curriculum. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 15: The Legislature should require 
the State Board of Education to accelerate its efforts 
to develop state performance objectives in the areas 



of reading f writing and computation. Once these basic 
skill priorities are completed, the Board should estab- 
lish performance objectives in other important areas 
of education. 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

Florida's educational system has the responsibility 
for providing young people with basic attitudes, under- 
standings, and skills to better fulfill their role as par- 
ticipating citizens in a democracy. Throughout the his- 
tory of our country we have consistently called upon 
public education to develop future citizens who are 
dedicated to, and have a good understanding of, our 
democratic institutions and who have learned the 
responsibilities of freedom. Now that the vote has been 
extended to all eighteen-year olds, the school has an 
even greater responsibility for citizenship training. 

To help students become the kinds of citizens we 
need, schools should go far beyond the four walls of 
the classroom to provide each student with a chance 
to actively participate in building a better community. 
Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 16: The Legislature should require 
school districts to provide a series of community ser- 
vice experiences for students prior to their leaving the 
school. These experiences should be voluntary or paid- 
work experiences to bring students into direct contact 
with the community. Where appropriate , credit should 
be given for graduation. Procedures for developing 
and evaluating these programs should be included in 
the comprehensive plan of the school district. 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Career education merges the world of work and the 
academic world in order to redirect the educational 
process toward meeting the needs of the community 
at large. Going far beyond vocational education which 
primarily seeks to train a student for a specific task, 
career education involves a blending of academic 
studies with career skills. Career education includes 
two very compelling advantages. For one, basic sub- 
jects such as math and reading can be structured around 
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the theme of career opportunities and requirements 
jn the world of work, thereby bringing added realism 
and understandable goals into the educational sys- 
tem. Secondly, the total resources of a commu- 
nity-r-business, industry and citizens — can be com- 
bined with those of education to meet the needs of 
students. 

A comprehensive educational program focused on 
career development should begin in the elementary 
school and continue through the adult years. At pres- 
ent it is envisioned that career education might be 
implemented as follows. In elementary school students 
are informed about the wide range of jobs in our society 
and the roles and requirements involved. In the middle 
school years, students may explore several specific 
clusters of occupations through firsthand experiences 
and field observation, as well as classroom instruction. 
They will be assisted in selecting occupational areas 
for further study at the senior high level. In senior 
high school, students pursue their selected occupa- 
tional areas, exercising one of three options: intensive 
job preparation for entry into the world of work 
immediately upon leaving high school, preparation for 
post-secondary occupational education, or preparation 
for four-year college. Easy access both into and out 
of educational settings must be a part of career 
education, with no punitive effects from trying one 
alternative and later coming back and going another 
route. Provisions should be made for persons presently 
at the adult career level. 

An essential aspect of career education is that of 
counseling with students concerning their future voca- 
tional choices and supplying information relating to 
various types of careers. In addition, public school 
counselors must concern themselves with the problems 
of transition from school to work. (See Student Person- 
nel Services Section.) Implementing career education 
will involve comprehensive curriculum revision 
beginning in the first grade or earlier and continuing 
through the adult years as well as this new approach 
to counseling and pupil personnel services. 

Local school districts must establish placement and 
follow-up services for all students graduating or leaving 
the public school system, including area vocational 
centers and community colleges. The Florida State 
Employment Service and private personnel agencies 
already serve a large number of students, but the place- 
ment of students in both full-time and part-time jobs 
would be greatly facilitated if job placement services 
were available. 

Florida has been in the forefront n recognizing the 
need for career education and attempting to implement 
the concept. During the past two years, several pilot 
projects in career education have been in progress, 



and four career education program models have been 
developed as outcomes of these pilot programs. This 
effort should be continued and expanded. Therefore, 
we recommend that: 

Recommendation 17: The Legislature should mandate 
career education as an integral part of the Florida 
school program at all levels and for all students and 
provide developmental funds for a specified period of 
time. In doing so, the Legislature should require the 
State Board of Education to develop guidelines for: 

(A) The revision of curricula throughout all levels 
of education to insure its being more directly 
related to the world of work so that it enables 
each child to understand the relevance of formal 
education to career choices. 

(B) The retraining of teachers throughout all levels 
of education for the concept of career education 
so that they can provide students with career 
understandings and career exposures as part of 
their instructional programs. 

Recommendation 18: In keeping with the guidelines 
issued by, the Commissioner of Education, the State 
Board of Education should require school districts to 
submit, as part of their comprehensive plan, a three- 
year developmental plan to implement career educa- 
tion at all levels of the public school program. 

Recommendation 19: As part of their career education 
programs, each school district should establish within 
its secondary schools job placement sendees. The 
design of these services should be developed in coop- 
eration with the Florida Employment Service. In addi- 
tion to job placement, they should provide follow-up 
and feedback information to the school districts, so 
that the school's educational program can be improved 
to increase the employability of students. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 

The Committee recognizes that "Exceptional Child 
Education" has been an all encompassing term applied 
to children with a range of physical and mental hand- 
icaps as well as those endowed with special academic 
talents. We believe that this has tended to cause confu- 
sion in the minds of the people. Therefore, we have 
chosen to deal with academically gifted children as 
a separate topic in this section. All other excep- 
tionalities covered under Florida Statutes are included 
in the recommendations covered by this topic area. 

In 1968 legislation was passed which provided that 
within a few years special programs for exceptional 
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children will be available to virtually all such students 
in the state. However, there are a number of areas 
in which current programs should be expanded. 

1. Regional Programs for 
Exceptional Children 

Educational programs for exceptional children 
require specially trained teachers, special facilities, 
support services, and modification in curriculum and 
methodology. These programs, because of their 
expense and because of the small number of students 
with certain exceptionalities residing in some areas, 
can best be developed through the Regional Service 
Center concept. Such centers should provide profes- 
sional diagnosis, evaluation and curriculum servicesand 
might serve as education centers utilizing already exist- 
ing facilities such as those of a university or a state 
agency. In other states special education districts 
which incorporate a number of school districts are com- 
monplace. In Florida this concept is not as common 
but has been used, for example, for programs for the 
deaf, blind, trainable retarded and other low prevalence 
groups. The delivery of services to exceptional chil- 
dren should not be limited by county lines. Therefore, 
we recommend that: 

Recommendation 20: The Legislature should fund the 
establishment of regional and sub-regional multi- 
county exceptional child education services for diag- 
nosis, evaluation and education in areas where there 
are only a few children with a particular learning dis- 
ability. 

2. Early Childhood Education 
for Exceptional Children 

The earlier exceptional children can be helped, the 
better the chance they will have to cope with their 
learning difficulties. It is imperative that we begin 
^to work with exceptional children before they reach 
kindergarten age. Such instruction does not have to 
be provided at the school, but may be given by teachers 
who travel to the child's home. At present, it is legally 
permissible to spend exceptional child education funds 
for three- to five-year olds, but thenumber of children 
who receive these services is extremely small. There- 
fore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 21: The Legislature should increase 
funding for exceptional child education to provide for 
training pre-kindergarten age children. 

3. Non-Public Exceptional 
Child Education 

Thirty-three states permit school districts to contract 
with private schools for handicapped children to pro- 
vide services when it is impractical or impossible for 



the school system to do so. Next year Florida will 
begin to do this, but at present there is no accreditation 
system which will allow parents and educators to make 
wise decisions on the use of these schools. Florida 
has established minimum standards for private higher 
educational institutions through a board which operates 
for that specific purpose. So it should be for excep- 
tional child education. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 22: The Legislature should establish 
a Council for Exceptional Child Education empowered 
with the responsibility of recommending the extending 
of accreditation by the State Board of Education to 
only those non-public schools which seek accreditation 
and whose programs are consistent with best educa- 
tional policy. Non-public schools that contract with 
the state must undergo this accreditation procedure 
prior to receiving state funds. 

4. Support for the Department of 
Education Exceptional Child Program 

Since 1968 the size of the exceptional child program 
has tripled, but the budget of the State Exceptional 
Child Section has decreased. In fact, the only 
increased funding for the Section has been from 
residual federal funds. This type of funding is clearly 
inadequate since it depends on the vagaries of federal 
legislation and does not meet the need for the develop- 
ment of exceptional child programs throughout the 
state. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 23: The Legislature should fund the 
Department of Education's Exceptional Child Educa- 
tion Section from state resources to provide adequately 
for the development of exceptional child programs 
throughout the state. 

EDUCATION FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 

In all groups of students, there are some who are 
able to move through the subject matter with extraordi- 
nary comprehension and speed. These students, often 
referred to as 4 'gifted students," should be able to study 
at their own level, and should be encouraged to inves- 
tigate problems that interest them and to engage in 
a higher degree of independent study. Often these stu- 
dents are exceptionally creative and become bored and 
disenchanted with school unless they receive the free- 
dom and the encouragement they need. 

At present, there are about 200 teachers of the gifted 
in the schools of Florida. However, experts agree 
that this figure is a good deal less than adequate. It 
should be enlarged substantially through state action. 
Therefore, we recommend that: 
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Recommendation 24: The Legislature should provide 
adequate funding to the Department of Education's 
Exceptional Child Education Section so as to enable 
this office to encourage local districts to establish 
gifted child education programs and to provide them 
technical assistance in doing so. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Without doubt, the early years of a child's life are 
of unparalleled significance to emotional and intel- 
lectual development. The experiences a child has in 
the pre-school years can deeply shape his later life: 
experiences which are rich and meaningful can benefit 
the child throughout his life; experiences which hinder 
his proper development can be a handicap that may 
never be overcome. 

Because the Legislature recognized the critical 
nature of the early childhood years, in 1972 the Office 
of Early Childhood Development was created and 
placed within the Office of the Governor, This Office 
vis charged with the responsibility of conducting a major 
study of early childhood programs which assist the 
family in its primary role of providing an environment 
conducive to the full development of. small children. 
An interim report will be presented to the 1973 Legisla- 
ture and will give particular attention to the following 
areas: 

1. Requirements for interagency program coordi- 
nation. 

2. Requirements for the effective state regulation of 
early childhood and day-care programs. 

3. The extent to which districts, state agencies, uni- 
versities and private agencies cooperate in the 
design of training programs for early childhood and 
family development personnel and for implement- 
ing local programs. 

4. Consideration of priorities and alternative funding 
mechanisms for the recommended plan. 

To further this important study of early childhood 
programs, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 25: The Legislature should continue 
funding for the Office of Early Childhood Development 
in the Office of the Governor. The extension of this 
office and organization should run through June 30, 
1974, and should include funds for an in-depth 
interagency review and evaluation of the plan for early 
childhood and family development to be submitted to 
the Legislature June 30, 1973. 

NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 

For a century, "education" has been a term that 
meant basically one thing to all people: it implied a 



classroom with one teacher, about thirty students, 
recitations from textbooks, a school year from Sep- 
tember to June, and so on. Today, this stereotype is 
being challenged as hundreds of innovations are 
introduced into the schools. 

Some schools have experimented with textbooks 
written by students and others have moved to year- 
round programs. The "Parkway School" idea— that 
is, education without buiidings and classrooms — has 
been tried, as have the use of programmed learning 
devices, "modular classes" and computer-assisted 
instruction. The numbers of innovations seem almost 
endless. 

1. Elimination of Barriers 
. To Change 

Innovation is healthy and beneficial for education 
and must be encouraged at the state level. However, 
there are at present numerous barriers which hinder 
the development of innovations in education. Funding 
formulas often are so inflexible that change is difficult. 
Personnel policies can discourage the creative use of 
instructional personnel, and building plans can make 
the 30-student classroom almost a necessity. Accredi- 
tation procedures can institutionalize traditional con- 
cepts of education, and the lack of in-service training 
for educators can result in programs which are stag- 
nated in superannuated ideas of the past. 

To stimulate change and create an environment that 
is hospitable to the development of non-traditional 
educational ideas, the Committee believes that addi- 
tional revisions of statutes and state policies may be 
needed to achieve greater diversity in educational pro- 
grams at the local level. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 26: The Legislature should authorize 
the State Board of Education to waive requirements 
that restrict the development of innovative educational 
programs. 

2. Removal of Course 
Requirement Barriers: 

Of equal concern is the manner in which the 
nineteenth-century Carnegie unit and traditional 
course requirements have caused schools throughout 
the nation to be very much the same. Therefore, we 
recommend that: 

Recommendation 27: The State Board of Education 
should provide local districts with flexibility in the areas 
of course requirements, time requirements and 
program of study requirements. In turn, local school 
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districts should require school-level pilot programs 
which replace course, grade and time requirements 
with performance-based competency requirements. 

Recommendation 28: The State Board of Education 
should provide guidelines for the development of more 



appropriate criteria for the assessment of students in 
their transition from one educational level to another. 
Initially, particular attention should be given to pilot 
programs for returning veterans who have obtained 
equivalency qualifications from sennce-related experi- 
ences. 
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SECTION IV 
SCHOOL SERVICES 



INTRODUCTION 

If students are to learn effectively, the schools must 
be deeply concerned with factors which affect the abil- 
ity of students to learn. The schools must have trained 
specialists in pupil personnel work who can diagnose 
the sources of learning difficulties and provide a 
friendly ear for students. Students who are plagued 
with health problems cannot learn weil, so in the 
schools there must be trained health workers who can 
identify health problems and refer students to the 
proper health care facilities. Students who, because 
of emotional problems or other reasons, create a dis- 
ruptive situation in the classroom prevent other stu- 
dents from learning. These students need special atten- 
tion given to solving their problems and helping them 
act in a responsible manner. Yet another factor which 
affects learning is instructional materials. They must 
be up-to-date, have a wide range of uses and be readily 
available throughout the system. Recommendations 
are made in this section in each of these areas: pupil 
personnel services, school health services, handling 
disruptive students and selecting instructional materi- 
als and equipment. 

PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

In recent years the Legislature has taken some 
important actions to make pupil personnel services 
more available in the schools of Florida. There is, 
however, much to be done, and we believe that the 
recommendations made below will help eliminate many 
of the existing deficiencies in the area of pupil personnel 
services. 

A m^jor change must be made in the role of the 
counselor. At present, the counselor is often unable 
to perform actual counseling; rather, he is expected 
to perform a variety of tasks which might best be han- 
dled by aides. The Committee is of the mind that coun- 
selors shall be engaged in those professional duties 
for which they are trained: working with students in 
time of crisis, providing career information, referring 
students for help, and working- with teachers to imorove 
the atmosphere of the classroom. 

Another m^jor change which must be instituted Is 
that of career counseling. A recent survey of first-year 



college students revealed overwhelmingly that they felt 
this to be an area in which they needed much more 
help. 

If career education is to be successful, it is essential 
that counselors have the proper training for this kind 
of counseling and that they are provided the time neces- 
sary for this activity. 

Still another area in which state policy is required 
to improve the services available to students is that 
of insuring there are enough pupil personnel workers 
to meet the needs of the students of Florida. At present 
there is a serious shortage of trained personnel. For 
example, there is a ratio of only one elementary coun- 
selor to every 3,000 elementary students on a statewide 
basis. Likewise, there are only 210 school psycholo- 
gists and only 600 visiting teachers in the entire state. 
If the schools are to provide adequate services, it 
is apparent that the numbers of counselors, school 
psychologists and visiting teachers must be greatly 
expanded. 

To bring about these improvements in pupil person- 
nel services, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 29: Local boards of education 
should provide for the training and employment of 
aides to assist the school counselor in providing guid- 
ance services. 

Recommendation 30: The Legislature should review the 
Occupational Specialist Program to make certain that 
it is being utilized by districts to provide better career 
counseling and placement sen'ices to students. Full 
funding should be provided for this program with the 
proviso that local districts insure job placement and 
follow-up services be included as individual or 
cooperatively developed programs in every secondary 
school in Florida. In addition, incentive funds should 
be provided to encourage the development of: 

(A ) Programs which are designed for one or more sec- 
ondary schools working cooperatively with other 
agencies such as youth opportunity centers to 
achieve placement and follow-up services for stu- 
dents. 
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(B) Programs designed to bring employment coun- 
selors and university counselor-training personnel 
into cooperative arrangements with district per- 
sonnel in the preparation of occupational special- 
ists. 

Recommendation 31: The Legislature should provide 
for the expansion of pupil personnel services through- 
out the state. This expansion should be accomplished 
within a four -year period and should result in the dou- 
bling of the present number of pupil personnel workers 
including elementary school counselors, occupational 
specialists, school social workers and school 
psychologists. 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 

No student can learn successfully if handicapped 
by poor health. However, the delivery of health ser- 
vices to students in Florida is now clearly unsatisfac- 
tory. There is a wide variation in the amount of health 
funds spent per child in the counties of Florida, and 
in many counties screening is inadequate or, in some 
instances, non-existent. There is an acute shortage 
of trained school health personnel and for some stu- 
dents who live in rural sections of the state, there is 
a lack of health facilities themselves. Florida cannot 
tolerate a situation in which students are not receiving 
adequate health care. 

1. Responsibility for Health Care Services 

At present, there is an unclear division of efforts 
for school health between the Department of Education 
and the Department of Health and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices. We believe that the responsibility for the deliv- 
ery of health services should be given to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Rehabilitative Services since this 
Department has the personnel trained in health care. 
The responsibility for health education programs, 
exceptional child education and in-service education 
of teaching personnel should remain with the Depart- 
ment of Education. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation32: The Legislature should assign the 
responsibility for the planning and delivery of health 
care services in the schools to the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Sen'ices. 

2. A State School Health Plan 

With the responsibility for the delivery of school 
health services being clearly established as a function 
of the Department of Health and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices, it will be necessary for that Department to for- 
mulate a comprehensive school health delivery plan. 



This plan should provide details on the periodic screen- 
ing of students for sight, hearing and dental problems; 
periodic physical examinations; the use of para- 
professional school health aides; transportation of stu- 
dents to health facilities; and the costs of providing 
these services. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 33: Legislation should be enacted to 
require the Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
Sen'ices to design a statewide comprehensive school 
health plan in conjunction with the State Board of 
Education and in cooperation with local school boards. 

3. The School HeaSth Specialist 

In seventeen Florida counties there is a school health 
specialist who, as an official of the local school district, 
coordinates health education programs, the in-service 
training of teachers and the school's health referral 
program. The availability of these specialists needs 
to be extended throughout the state. This can be done 
in conjunction with the Regional Resource Center con- 
cept as detailed earlier in this report. Therefore, we 
recommendlhat: 

Recommendation 34: The Legislature should expand 
the availability of school health specialists so that there 
is at least one such specialist in each large county 
or one available to a consortium of counties operating 
in conjunction with a Regional Resource Center. 

4, Health Education 

The Legislature in 1970 passed a health education 
act which provided essentially ' a drug education 
program. Health education is far broader than this. 
To expand and improve health education in Florida 
we support the efforts of the Department of Education 
and the Department of Health and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices to sponsor legislation for the training of teachers 
and administrators in health education and for the 
establishment of regional health resource centers. 
Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 35: The Legislature should give seri- 
ous attention to comprehensive health education legis- 
lation to establish in-service health education pro- 
grams and to create regional health resource centers. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR DISRUPTIVE STUDENTS 

If we are to have a system of education which meets 
the needs of all students, we must take major steps 
to improve the treatment of students who have been 
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perceived as disruptive influences in the classroom. 
A recent opinion poll revealed that the problem of 
discipline in the schools was the one issue identified 
as the most pressing problem which education faces 
today. Many factors contribute to what is called disrup- 
tive behavior or delinquency, both in and out of school: 
home, society, the student, the nature of the school 
program and teachers themselves. Whatever the case, 
the school must deal with the problem of discipline 
rather than avoid it. The widely used practices of sus- 
pension or expulsion of disruptive students are both 
harmful to the student and generally ineffective since 
these methods simply get rid of the problem in the 
school. Yet in most districts there have been few other 
alternatives developed. 

One way to handle students who have repeatedly 
been discipline problems is to provide special programs 
and services designed to help the student achieve 
academically and to gain a personal sense of dignity 
and responsibility. Programs of this type are already 
available in several school districts including 
Escambia, Palm Beach, Alachua and Dade Counties. 
These programs appear to be effective and, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, they should serve as models 
for the development of similar programs throughout 
the state. 

These redirection programs may be operated as a 
special program in a large school, or may be placed 
in a central location for use by an entire school district 
or by a consortium of several small school districts. 
They should stress personal attention through counsel- 
ing and through a low student-teacher ratio. The pro- 
gram should emphasize the use of all community 
agencies that can provide services to the student and 
his family. With redirection programs, group counsel- 
ing techniques similar to the ones used in "half-way 
houses" of the Department of Health and Rehabilita- 
tive Services can be used, a proven approach which 
has helped students become better able to deal with 
themselves and their futures much more effectively. 

Since redirection programs are designed to hel$— not 
punish — students, placement in these programs must 
be done as a positive, not a punitive, action. For this 
reason, placement in these programs must be done in 
a professional manner which includes a thorough 
review of the individual's case. Psychologists, youth 
workers and school administrators must work together 
to establish the most productive and helpful course 
of action, and placement in the redirection program 
must not be seen as permanent, only as temporary 
for the length of time necessary to accomplish the goals 
of the program. 



In establishing these programs, some Department 
of Education Exceptional Child Education monies can 
be utilized by district but the*e should be close coordi- 
nation with the Division of Youth Services and with 
all other community service agencies. The develop- 
ment of these programs should be directed by regional 
groups of experts including persons such as psycholo- 
gists, youth service workers and school administrators. 
The Legislature should also require training programs 
for handling problems in this field, including in-service 
teacher training programs. 

To establish redirte*«on programs in Florida's 
schools, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 36: The Legislature should fund, the 
local school districts should establish, and the Depart* 
ment of Education should assist in the creation of spe- 
cial programs for students whose behavior has been 
consistently disruptive. Provisions should be made for 
the training of personnel to work-in these programs, 
and policies should be developed for the placement 
of students in these programs to insure that students 
receive the most beneficial treatment possible. 

Recommendation 37: As part of the educational infor- 
mation system records should be kept on the expulsion 
and suspension of students. 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 

The Committee believes that Florida must provide 
more freedom and flexibility to local school districts. 
If this is to be achieved, it will be necessary to give 
the districts a greater control over the selection of text- 
books and other educational materials. At present the 
state "adopts 11 up to five textbooks for each course, 
and generally, teachers must depend upon these 
i4 state-adopted M texts for use in their instructional 
programs.The district has the authority to select no 
more than ten percent of its materials from other than 
the state-adopted list. While it may be true ihat the 
districts have benefited from this present system 
through savings made »*n the price of materials and 
through the adoption of good materials, the system 
must be substantially changed. The district must be 
given far more latitude if individualized instruction and 
program flexibility are to emerge. Therefore, we 
recommend that: 

Recommendation 38: The Legislature should substan- 
tially increase above the present figure the percentage 
of instructional material funds which local school dis- 
tricts may use at their discretion to buy materials and 
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equipment not otherwise included on the state adoption 
list. 

Recommendation 39: To achieve a more frequent 
review of new and existing educational materials, the 
Legislature should repeal existing statutes concerned 
with textbook selection. The State Board of Educa- 
tion should then adopt regulations which insure 
adequate periodic review of matenals. 

Recommendation 40: To insure a wider variety in the 
selection of instructional materials, the Legislature 



should repeal existing statutes which limit the number 
of "state-adopted" textbooks to five. The State Board 
of Education then should establish regulations which 
are substantially larger than this number. 

Recommendation 41: The State Board of Education 
should establish procedures for the centralized 
purchasing of materials and equipment in which dis- 
tricts may participate on a voluntary basis. In addition, 
the State Board of Education should provide technical 
assistance to districts for purchasing materials and 
writing specifications. 
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SECTION V 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

The key to the Florida educational system is its per- 
sonnel. The higher the quality of its people the higher 
the quality of the schools. The more these people 
improve their teaching, managing and policy-making 
skills the more schools will improve. 

In our rapidly changing technological society greater 
demands are being placed on teachers, administrators 
and elected and appointed boards to continually 
upgrade their effectiveness and the effectiveness of 
the educational system. This section will recommend 
training for board members, administrators and 
teachers. It will also recommend personnel evaluation, 
greater attention to the development of special skills 
for those who will work with the disadvantaged and 
procedures to encourage institution and school district 
partnerships in both in-service and continuing pre- 
service teacher education. 



BOARD TRAINING 

Just as on-going training for both teachers and 
administrators is necessary, so too is training for 
elected and appointed boards. The school system of 
today is a complex operation, with a wide variety of 
educational affairs, including budgeting procedures, 
legal limits of board power, new development in educa- 
tional technology, latest legislative actions, human 
relation skills and many more. For these reasons, the 
training of board members must be seen as an integral 
part of service on a board. Seed money is now available 
to begin a modest pilot program for training district 
school board personnel. However, the Committee 
believes school board training should be a continuing 
program of major proportions. To accomplish training 
programs for board members, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 42: Legislation should be enacted 
requiring the State Board of Education to provide 
school board members with on-going training pro- 
grams and fund them accordingly. Operation of this 
program should be conducted in cooperation with the 
Florida State School Board Association. 



Recommendation 43: Legislation should be enacted 
requiring the State Board of Education to initiate 
similar on-going training programs for appointed 
trustee boards; Department of Education personnel 
should provide the technical assistance necessary to 
develop these programs. 



MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
OTHER NON-INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 

The major improvements in the efficiency of school- 
ing depend upon upgrading the leadership and manage- 
ment skills of school principals, superintendents and 
other school officials. The principal, in particular, plays 
a crucial role of leadership in the school. It has been 
found by the Committee that a school with a talented, 
competent and well-trained principal can be expected 
to provide good educational experiences for students. 
A principal or superintendent who lacks interpersonal 
skills can effectively stifle educational improvement, 
while an administrator who has the confidence of his 
staff and the will to press for educational reform can 
inspire schools to greatness. Administrators and other 
officials must be familiar with recent innovations and 
research in education and they must understand recent 
developments in personnel management, including col- 
lective bargaining. Furthermore, sophisticated tech- 
niques of self-evaluation, long-range planning and 
stimulating change must be both understood and prac- 
ticed by administrators. 

Businesses continuously provide in-service training 
to employees, and professional persons such as lawyers 
and physicians regularly undergo training to insure that 
they are acquainted with the latest techniques in their 
field. So it should be for educational leaders. 

We believe most Florida administrators want the 
opportunity to identify and acquire new skills which 
will help them lead our schools toward these objectives 
with the greatest possible effectiveness. Thus, the pro- 
fessional community must take the lead in designing 
and implementing self-improvement programs and the 
state must provide the fiscal and technical assistance 
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to accelerate this process. Toward these ends the Com- 
mittee recommends that: 

Recommendation 44: The Legislature should establish 
a program for school mange me nt improvement 
designed to upgrade the management and leader- 
ship skills of school principals, superintendents, 
administrators and other non-instructional person- 
nel. Representatives of the business community 
should be included in the design and implementation 
of these programs. 

TENURE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

The Committee believes that if a superintendent is 
to be an effective administrator he must have the right 
to both hire and remove the principals and supervisors 
below him. At present, however, Florida Statutes 
make this almost impossible. The law states that an 
administrator who is presently under continuing con- 
tract is entitled to continue in that or a similar position 
until he resigns or "his contractual status is changed." 
Thus, in effect, a superintendent does not have the 
flexibility to mold his administrative staff into a more 
effective organization if it is needed. 

To provide the superintendent more power to do 
this — while at the same time providing job security 
to administrators and supervisors — the Citizens' Com- 
mittee believes that administrators and supervisors 
should receive multiple-year contracts — but not tenure 
as administrators or supervisors. Of course, if an 
administrator or supervisor had received tenure as a 
teacher before becoming an administrator, and the 
superintendent wished to replace him, he would still 
be able to return to a teaching position for which he 
is qualified. To establish thistypeof system, we recom- 
mend that: 

Recommendation 45: The Legislature should repeal 
present statutes which provide tenure to administrators 
and replace these statutes with one which allows 
multiple-year contracts to principals and supervisors. 
This change should in no way prevent an administrator 
tenured as a teacher from returning to a teaching posi- 
tion for which he is qualified and with a salary commen- 
surate with that position. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

One key to improving our schools is to improve the 
skills of those who are responsible for carrying out 
the schooling process. Programs and instructional 
techniques will be better only as the insights and skills 
of those who must implement them are continuously 
upgraded throughout the person's career. At present 



teacher preparation is usually based on the completing 
of certain prescribed courses at a college or university. 
'In-service upgrading too often follows the same pat- 
tern. This system may provide the teacher with useful 
information about the educational process but does 
not necessarily insure that the teacher has gained the 
skills and competencies which are needed in the class- 
room and the schools. 

1. Competency-Based Pilot Programs 

The Committee believes that, at _ this time, 
"competency-based" teacher education programs pro- 
vide a promising model to improve teaching skills at 
both the pre-service and the in-service levels. In a 
competency-based system, teachers are expected to 
demonstrate a mastery of teaching skills as well as 
a mastery of subject matter. In certain teacher training 
programs in Florida, competency-based programs 
already have been initiated. Top priority should be 
given to extending this concept throughout the state. 
Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 46: The Legislature should fund pilot 
projects designed to develop alternative competency- 
based teacher education programs. The collaboration 
of school districts, professional associations, commun- 
ity colleges, universities and the Department of Educa- 
tion should be used to establish a unified program 
for both beginning and experienced teachers. 

2. Alternatives to Present 
Certification Programs 

At present pre-service training of future teachers 
is primarily the responsibility of colleges and univer- 
sities while in-service training is the responsibility of 
the local school districts. The Committee believes 
that teacher education can be facilitated by the collabo- 
ration of various educational agencies from the be- 
ginning of the teacher education process. As the 
state moves toward performance-based teacher 
certification, school districts, the Department of 
Education, the universities, and the organized profes- 
sion will need to be involved in training for both initial 
certification and extension of certification. In this way 
we will develop a partnership between the teacher 
training institutions and the local school districts. 

The use of greatly expanded cooperation among all 
levels of teacher education programs will allow much 
more flexibility in the training of teachers. For 
instance," if a person with a special skill, such as an 
artist or a business manager, wanted to become cer- 
tified without having to leave his present position and 
reside at a university, this could be facilitated and he 
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could study for his certification while remaining at his 
present job. Similarly, if a school district wanted to 
offer in-service programs to upgrade the quality of 
teaching at the local level, experts from universities 
could be brought in to help or the school district could 
take advantage of university-based programs more eas- 
ily than at present. 

To promote these improvements in the certification 
process, the Committee recommends that: 

Recommendation 47: The State Board of Education 
should redefine in regulations the roles of the univer- 
sities, the Department of Education, the school dis- 
tricts and the profession to increase cooperation 
among these agencies so that each has a role in initial 
and extended certification of teachers. The State 
Board of Education should involve each of the agencies 
in redefining these roles and responsibilities and 
appropriate resources should be allocated to fulfill 
these new roles. 

3. Training for Working 
with the Disadvantaged 

Educating students from disadvantaged homes 
requires special training, programs and materials. 
Teachers, especially if they have never before worked 
with disadvantaged students, must be taught how to 
relate to these students and how to fire their interest 
in academic work. Materials which are at the level 
of the students must be selected and must be written 
so as to stimulate, not alienate, poor students. Evaluat- 
ing the students' progress must be done so as to take 
into consideration the backgrounds of the children. 
At present, however, there are practically no in-service 
or pre-service training programs for teachers of the 
disadvantaged. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 48: The State Board of Education 
should encourage educational agencies, in coopera- 
tion with school districts, to develop training programs 
designed to improve the teachers* skills in working 
with disadvantaged students. 

4. Teacher Centers 

To further implement a system of collaboration 
between the teacher training institutions and the local 
school districts, we believe that there should be a state- 
wide network of teacher centers designed to support 
research and development efforts and to facilitate 
testing, evaluating and demonstrating new materials, 
equipment and instructional techniques. Teacher cen- 
ters should not have a permanent structure, a perma- 
nent faculty, or a permanent student body. On the 



contrary, these centers should be located in different 
areas at different times; they should provide varying 
programs and should have constantly changing 
personnel. Furthermore, these centers should be 
developed on a regional basis and should be designed 
to account for the various socioeconomic and cultural 
differences found in Florida (e.g., rural, urban, sub- 
urban, etc.). 

What the teacher centers must have in common is 
an atmosphere which allows instructional personnel 
from universities, community colleges, school dis- 
tricts, the Department of Education, professional 
organizations and other related agencies to work 
together as peers in an effort to improve education. 
Through this type of cooperation there should be a 
conscious effort made to remove lines of demarcation 
and jurisdiction between the pre-service and in-service 
training of instructional personnel. These centers 
should have continuing state support and encourage- 
ment to facilitate their long-range impact upon person- 
nel and programs. To create teacher centers, we recom- 
mend that: 

Recommendation 49: Legislation should be enacted 
requiring the State Board of Education to establish 
guidelines and procedures for implementing the 
teacher center concept throughout Florida. In doing 
so the Legislature should review policies and funding 
formulas, making those changes which are required, 
so that a collaborative network of these centers can 
he established. Specific plans for teacher center pro- 
grams should be developed by the Department of 
Education. These plans should reflect the intention 
of the Legislature that teacher education is to become 
a continuous process which requires an on-going part- 
nership between the institutions and the educational 
agencies involved. 

PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION 

The Citizens' Committee believes that the vast 
majority of Florida's professional educational person- 
nel have a sincere desire to upgrade their effectiveness 
through periodic evaluations of their performance. 
Professional evaluation, we believe, should be for all 
educational personnel, notjust teachers. Furthermore, 
it should begin when a person enters the educational 
system and continue throughout his career. Basically, 
we believe, professional evaluation should not be seen 
as something imposed upon the educator, but instead 
be based upon his own self-improvement program. 
What he assesses his needs to be and how well he 
progresses from year to year toward meeting these 
needs should be reported by him as a part of his person- 
nel file. 
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I. Establishing Professional Evaluations 

Evaluation should be from as many different sources 
as possible. Superintendents, in evaluating themselves, 
should involve principals, school board members and 
community groups and should want an outside audit 
of their performance. Principals should enlist the help 
of the superintendent, other principals, teachers, stu- 
dents and the community at large to participate in their 
professional evaluation and self-improvement plan. 
Teachers should receive evaluations from the prin- 
cipal, the department head and other teachers. They 
should have others observe their classroom perfor- 
mance or revie w videotapes of the ir work with students 
and should receive evaluations from students and par- 
ents. 

To- achieve a professional evaluation/self- 
improvement system for Florida's educational 
personnel, the Committee recommends that: 

Recommendation 50: The Legislature should study the 
professional evaluation of educational personnel to 
insure that it is being done in a consistent and satisfac- 
tory manner. Furthermore, existing statutes dealing 
with professional evaluation should be repealed and 
replaced by regulations of the Stare Board of Educa- 
tion which require self-improvement programs as an 
integral part of professional evaluation and which 
require that the sources of evaluation include , but not 
be limited to: reactions of administrators, professional 
peers, students beginning as early as practicable, and 
the practitioner himself Policies and procedures for 
professional evaluation should be developed by each 
district and reported fully in the district's comprehen- 
sive plan. Evaluation programs should be developed 
in cooperation with the person to be evaluated. 

Recommendation 51: The State Board of Education 
should require that programs of professional improve- 
ment stem directly from aggregated evaluation data 
collected by a school or throughout a district. These 
professional improvement programs should be re- 
ported in summary as part of a school's Annual Report 
of School Progress. 

DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 

During the past century the role of the typical teacher 
has remained basically unchanged: Each teacher is 
assigned a class of about thirty students and is expected 
to disseminate information. This rigid pattern of 
instruction is highly inefficient since professional 
teachers spend much of their time on non-professional 
duties which could best be left to teacher aides. 
Furthermore, the present system does not reward the 



highly talented teacher with a better salary based upon 
different types of teaching responsibilities. At present, 
the only way that a superior teacher can receive an 
"upper-income" salary is to become an administrator. 
This often results in pulling the best teachers out of 
the classroom and away from contact with the students. 

In the future this type of staffing pattern will be 
seen as a relic of the past. What should replace it in 
the judgment of the Committee is differentiated staffing 
patterns that use each teacher in the most effective 
way possible. A teacher who is acknowledged to be 
excellent will be paid as highly as an administrator 
and will be able to receive instructional assignments 
carrying with them greater professional respon- 
sibilities. For instance, a teacher might be the leader 
of a group of other teachers or might be in charge 
of evaluating the effectiveness of a school's grade level 
or developing instructional prescriptions for students. 
Similarly, routine duties such as duplicating papers and 
collecting fees, duties which do not require a certified 
teacher, will be given over to teacher aides to allow 
the certified teacher to do what he or she does best: 
teaching and working with students. 

The way management utilizes its personnel directly 
affects the achievement of the students and the effi- 
ciency of a school. Managers in a school district should 
analyze how they are presently using their personnel 
and should be encouraged to develop innovative staff- 
ing patterns which would increase the effective utiliza- 
tion of the budget available to a school. 

At present, however, the Carnegie unit, cer- 
tification , acc reditation , the administrative organization 
and the state funding formula have all to some extent 
held back the utilization of personnel in new and cre- 
ative ways. Today, the Florida educational funding for- 
mula has a tendency to prevent local districts from 
adopting differentiated staffing patterns. The recom- 
mendations regarding school finance made in the 
Finance Section of this report would eliminate school 
finance formulas as a barrier to the establishment of 
differentiated staffing concepts. However, there are 
a number of other areas in which the Legislature can 
take action to use personnel in more effective ways. 

Therefore, the Citizens* Committee recommends 
that: 

Recommendation 52: The State Board of Education 
should require each school district to establish proce- 
dures based on its needs which will differentiate the 
responsibilities of instructional personnel. This should 
be based upon a locally approved differentiated staff- 
ing plan which includes specific objectives showing 
how pupils will benefit. Salary rates should then be 
commensurate with responsibility. 



Recommendation 53: The State Board of Education 
should remove any regulations-concerning the use of 
certified teaching personnel or the state accreditation 
of schools which might prevent or discourage schools 
from adopting differentiated staffing patterns. 



Recommendation 54: The State Board of Education 
and local school boards should place a high priority 
on experimental programs which test new and efficient 
staffing patterns in ihc public schools. 
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SECTION VI 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

Educational decisions are all too often based on tradi- 
tion rather than on research findings. Research must 
be used to identify those programs and innovations 
which are truly vaulable— and those which fail to be 
productive. Research must also provide new knowl- 
edge and help us predict more precisely the conse- 
quences of teaching and learning programs which 
we seek to implement throughout the educational 
system. Only in this way can we be certain to achieve 
educational progress. 

To develop a state system of education which bases 
policy decision on research, not merely on tradition, 
is a goal of the Citizens' Committee. To achieve this 
goal, in this section we make a series of recommenda- 
tions on improving and enlarging the state assessment 
program, as well as expanding the state research and 
development program. 



STATE-LEVEL AND 
DISTRICT-LEVEL ASSESSMENT 

Through the assessment of educational performance, 
both educators and the public alike can better under- 
stand the progress of students, schools, school dis- 
tricts, and even the state itself. Assessment can provide 
parents with the kind of feedback on the progress of 
their children that they want and deserve to have. 
Assessment can serve as a basis for decisions concern- 
ing educational policy. Furthermore, if we are to 
individualize instruction, assessment becomes an 
essential tool to ascertain what a student has mastered 
to insure his continued progress. Students, parents, 
educators, policy makers and the public at large must 
have a clear understanding of student performance 
obtained through the most reliable assessment tech- 
niques available. 

Still, there are certain limitations to assessment 
which we must recognize. If used improperly, assess- 
ment can restrict the curriculum and prevent us from 
trying educational innovations. Also, since not all 
schools or school districts teach the same materials 
at the same time and since schools and districts differ 
greatly in life styles and socioeconomic conditions, the 



comparison of assessment results between schools and 
districts may be deceiving. In addition, the technical 
limitations of testing instruments make it mandatory 
that caution is used in the interpretation of assessment 
results. 

Nevertheless, the Committee believes we must 
expand our statewide assessment program while recog- 
nizing its inherent limitations. At present this program 
consists of three major components: the Department 
of Education's program of criterion-referenced testing, 
the Eighth-Grade Test and the Twelfth-Grade Test. 
These components should be continued, broadened 
and centrally coordinated. Recommendations made 
below are designed to accomplish this. 

1. Administration of the State Assessment Program 

If Florida's state assessment program is to prove 
effective, there must be coordinated direction to the 
program. Presently the program's three components 
are managed independently. In the judgmentSpf the 
Committee, the state program should be viewed in its 
totality and should not be allowed to remain an uncoor- 
dinated system. To accomplish this, the Committee 
recommends that: 

Recommendation 55: The Legislature should direct the 
State Board of Education to unite all assessment pro- 
grams under one office. This should be accomplished 
with existing resources. This office should be responsi- 
ble for conducting central planning for assessment, 
overseeing the development and improvement of 
assessment tools, recommending state program mod- 
ifications and achieving coordination between cur- 
riculum and assessment personnel. 

Recommendation 56: This office should be charged with 
rapidly disseminating assessment results on the 
accomplishment of state objectives and providing 
interpretations to all interested persons including state * 
level policy makers, local school district officials, the 
media, parents, students and the public at large. 

Recommendation 57: The Eighth-Grade and Twelfth- 
Grade Test programs should be coordinated by this 
single office to facilitate the creation of an effective 
centrally planned, state-level assessment program. 
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Recommendation 58: The Legislature should require 
during 1975 an external performance audit of Florida's 
assessment program. After 1975 a periodic 
performance audit should become a regular part of 
the state assessment program. 

2. Eighth- and Twelfth-Grade Assessment Programs 

In this section recommendations concerning the 
Florida Eighth-Grade Test and the Florida Twelfth- 
Grade Test are made. Before making these recommen- 
dations, however, it is necessary to define the differ- 
ence between "norm-referenced 0 tests and "criterion- 
referenced" tests. The Committee believes that both 
kinds of tests are necessary. Each has its strengths 
and each its weaknesses that must be fully realized 
if we are to have an assessment program which will 
be truly beneficial. 

Criterion-referenced tests — Criterion-referenced tests 
can describe student progress toward specific objec- 
tives which have been defined by the school, the district 
or the state. They measure the degree to which a stu- 
dent has mastered the materials taught in a given 
amount of time, and they can effectively show the 
educational progress of a student as well ?r identify 
those areas the student needs to improve. Criterion- 
referenced tests, therefore, can do much to facilitate 
individualized instruction by helping teachers compile 
a record of a student's development and identify further 
types of instruction which must be utilized to help the 
student achieve a specified goal. The state conducts 
criterion-referenced testing at the elementary level and 
a portion of the Florida Eighth-Grade Test is criterion 
based. We believe this testing should continue. 

Norm-based tests — Norm-based tests compare students 
in relation to each other and rank them in accordance 
with whether they match, exceed or fall below the 
performance of other groups of students on the items 
included in the test. This type of test is often normed 
on a national sampling of students and provides, there- 
fore, an excellent means of comparing a student's 
achievement or intelligence with the nation as a whole. 
Norm-referenced tests provide ranking of individuals 
for selection purposes and they can provide us with 
broad comparisons on the basis of state norm groups 
and nationally derived norm gro»«ps. 

A. The Eighth-Grade Test: Regarding the norm-based 
and criterion-referenced sections of the Eighth-Grade 
Test, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 59: The results of the Florida Eighth- 
Grade Test should allow for national and statewide 
comparisons. It should broadly sample content areas 



of reading and mathematics. Results should be 
reported as separate scores in each of the content 
areas. That portion of the instrument which deals with 
career education, occupational exposure and student 
attitudes should be vigorously developed. 

Recommendation 60: The State Board of Education 
should adopt regulations requiring that all students 
in thi eighth grade take the Florida Eighth-Grade 
Test. A t present it is technically possible for an eighth- 
grade student not to take the test. 

B. The Twelfth-Grade Test: At present the Florida 
Twelfth-Grade Test is used primarily for selecting stu- 
dents for entrance into public colleges and universities 
of the state. The content of the test is not designed 
for adm inistration to all students and , therefore , cannot 
be used for valid comparisons between schools and 
school districts. If this test is to be continued, the 
Committee believes that it cannot be justified on the 
basis of college admission alone. It should serve a wider 
variety of needs. The test should be designed to allow 
comparisons among districts as well as comparisons 
between educational achievement in Florida and the 
rest of the nation. Also it should provide information 
for curriculum revision of the secondary school 
program. To achieve this broader utilization the Com- 
mittee recommends tbat: 

Recommendation 61: The State Board of Education 
should establish that the Florida Twelfth-Grade Test 
is administered to all twelfth-grade students in the 
state. It should be utilized for admission and advanced 
placement purposes within the state college and univer- 
sity system. It should provide data for comparing an 
individual's achievement .;:th state and national 
norms. Furthermore, the Twelfth-Grade Test should 
provide basic information for the review and revision 
of the secondary cu/riculum and scores from this test 
should be reported for individual content areas rather 
than aggregated into a single score. Testing specialists 
should review the existing instrument to determine 
whether it can be utilized for these broader purposes; 
if not, it should be reconstructed accordingly. 

3. National Assessment Comparisons 

The National Assessment Program is a national survey 
of knowledge, skills, understanding and attitudes of 
young Americans conducted under the sponsorship of 
the Education Commission of the States. Through 
national sampling techniques, information on the per- 
formance of various age groups is being collected in 
a number of content areas. At present, the state assess- 
ment program does not include elements of National 
Assessment. Such information, however, would be 
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useful to obtain since it would allow us to compare 
school achievement in Florida and the nation as a 
whole. It would also allow Florida to take a modest 
step toward attitudinal assessment through the use of 
citizenship materials from the National Assessment 
Program. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 62: The State Board of Education 
should consider including elements of the National 
Assessment PrograminFlorida s assessment program. 

4. State and District Cooperation 

Assessment programs of the state and of the local 
school districts should be designed to be mutually bene- 
ficial and should complement one another. 

The state assessment program should be designed 
to determine how well we are meeting our state-level 
performance objectives and to provide educators and 
citizens with information upon which to make better 
decisions on the establishment of priorities and on the 
use of resources. Furtheimoic, the state should pro- 
vide leadership, technical assistance and inr<*ntives to 
local school districts to design complementing assess- 
ment programs which emphasize local objectives and 
which can be used by instructional personnel to diag- 
nose learning problems and improve instruction. 

Recommendation 63: Local school boards should 
emphasize preschool readiness testing and 
intermediate-level assessment programs. These pro- 
grams should complement the state program and should 
be designed primarily to help- teachers improve in- 
struction at the school level. 

Recommendation 64: Th's Legislature should provide 
resources to the Department of Education to establish 
a test scoring and analysis service for use by local 
school districts in the areas of preschool readiness 
and intermediate-level assessment. This should be 
done as an incentive for districts to use local funds 
for testing in these areas. 

Recommendation 65: Local school districts should 
require assessment data to be a part of each school's 
Annual Report of School Progress. 

5. Utilization of Assessment Results 

Ultimately > the greatest benefit the assessment pro- 
gram of the state can have will be tc serve as a guide 
for improving education in those districts where the 
assessment program has revealed there are glaring 
weaknesses. We believe that when these problems are 



identified, the state should take an active role in helping 
these districts meet minimum performance standards. 
To accomplish this, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 66: By 1976 the State Board of Edu- 
cation should be providing special reports to those 
school districts that are not showing adequate prog- 
ress toward meeting state educational objectives. 
These reports should include: 

(A) An analysis of a district's progress toward meet- 
ing state performance objectives. 

(B ) Recommendations for district-level in-depth 
assessment in areas which show deficiencies. 

ff 

1 (C) Recommendations for the reallocation of both 
state and local resources to assist districts in the 
removal of deficiencies. 

(D) Recommendations for specialized or interagency 
technical assistance to help districts in accomplish- 
ing state-level performance objectives. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Because the Legislature of Florida realized the criti- 
cal necessity of educational research, the Florida 
Research and Development Program was established 
and has been provided about 1.5 million dollars 
annually. Although this amount is augmented by 
federal research dollars and funds supplied by local 
school boards, Florida's educational research efforts 
represent only a small beginning compared with what 
is needed. While modern businesses allocate from three 
to five percent of their budgets to research and develop- 
ment, only about one percent of Florida's educational 
dollar is given to research. Therefore, we recommend 
that: 

Recommendation 67: The Legislature should direct, the 
expansion of the State Educational Research and 
Development Program to meet state and local needs 
more adequately. 

1/ Educational Research Priorities 

At present the Research and Development Program 
chooses projects without research priority guidelines 
from the State Board of Education or the Legislature. 
The three main areas which the Research and Develop- 
ment Program has established for study are (1) assess- 
ment and management techniques for local use, (2) 
education personnel competencies, and (3) alternative 
educational practices. These areas are necessary and 
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should be well funded. However, additional state prior- 
ity guidelines should be developed for use by agencies 
involved in state educational research and develop- 
ment activities. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 68: The Legislature should instruct 
the State Board of Education to develop state research 
priorities for education which are to be reflected in 
the activities of the state's Research and Development 
Program. The State Board of Education should 
develop guidelines which require the careful review 
of potential statewide resources, both within and out- 
side the state educational system, for accomplishing 
high-priority research and development projects. 

2. Assessment Research 

One major function which Florida's statewide 
assessment program can serve is that of providing data 
for educational research. It is possible to study relation- 
ships between performance and socioeconomic fac- 
tors, instructional alternatives and the possible influ- 
ence of incentives on performance. School perfor- 
mance expectancy levels can be predicted and a 
school's actual performance can be compared with the 
predicted level of performance. In this way those 



instructional systems that are shown to be unusually 
effective may be identified, and information about them 
can be disseminated to others. This kind of research 
should be conducted at both the state and the local 
level and cost-effectiveness studies should be con- 
ducted as part of this research. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that: 

Recommendation 69: The Legislature should fund and 
the State Board of Education should develop, in coop- 
eration with local districts, voluntary comprehensive 
research assessment projects* Immediate considera- 
tion should be given to the design of projects which 
utilize performance data of participating schools. An 
experimental program of incentives for better perfor-_ 
mance should be established. This program would look 
for ways to identify and reward schools that have 
educational attainment significantly higher than would 
be predicted given the parental and school* context. 
In addition, these schools should be studied to find 
out to what extent the things they are doing to improve 
attainment can be applied to other similar schools. 
At the state level the eighth-grade assessment program 
should be available in several forms to allow for 
research projects of this nature. 
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SECTION VII 
-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Currently, the State of Florida operates three sys- 
tems of institutions for the education of citizens who 
have graduated or legally left high school; area 
vocational-technical centers, community colleges, 
and universities. These institutions and their counter- 
parts in the private sector collectively enrolled over 
241,000 students in 1971-72. 

The 1963 Legislature authorized a series of area 
vocational-technical centers to serve the entire state 
and to be operated by local school boards. The first 
center was opened in 1965; currently, there are twenty- 
one separate centers with 8,236 post-secondary stu- 
dents enrolled in 1971-72. Thirteen additional units 
operate as departments of community colleges. These 
institutions offer instruction to high school students, 
high school graduates, and out-of-school ycih and 
adults, and may service one or more counties. 

A statewide system of junior colleger, under local 
control and state coordination, began in 1957. In 1968, 
the control of these institutions was transferred from 
local school boards to district boards of trustees for 
each college. Under reorganization, the State Junior 
College Board became advisory and the concept of 
a "community co'ilege M was strengthened. The state 
increased its funding of the community colleges begin- 
ning with 1971-72 by eliminating tae required "local 
effort" in calculating state support. Twenty-eight col- 
leges are now within commuting distance of 99 percent 
of Florida's population and enrolled 119,896 full- 
time-equivalent students in 1971-72. 

The State University System consists of nine operat- 
ing institutions with one branch campus. In addition, 
numerous off-campus centers have been established. 
This system has experienced continuous expansion 
over the past decade, and expectations are that enroll- 
ments will increase from 70,064 full-time-equivalent 
students in 1971-72 to 110,000 in 1980. 

Additionally, there are over two dozen private col- 
leges and universities, sixteen of which have formec 
a federation called Independent Colleges and Univer- 
sities of Florida (ICUF). This h largely a coordinative 
promotional body with no authority to speak for the 



associated institutions which enroll approximately 
43,000 students. 

INSTITUTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

The university system in Florida operates on the 
principle of comparable funding for comparable pro- 
grams available to the entire state population. This 
appears to be a suitable approach to meet the needs 
of accessibility withoutunnecessary duplication ofhigh- 

st programs. Because they are state agencies using 
lax dollars, these institutions must be regulated to some 
degree. However, it appears that there may be an 
excessive degree of control which restricts the 
autonomy of local administrators to the point of actu- 
ally interfering with efficiency. Budgeting, disburse- 
ments, fees, personnel practices, and a host of other 
everyday administrative operations are subject to close 
regulation, control, and audit by various parts of the 
state government. Some of this control is exerc^ed 
by the Board of Regents out of a desire to insure unifor- 
mity of certain practices, but a great deal is exercised 
b >ther state agencies which apply regulations which 
i.ave routinely developed in state governments to pro- 
tect thetaxpaycrs' interests.While the Board of Regents 
staff actually assists universities in gaining some free- 
dom from excessive regulation through negotiation 
with other agencies and application for exceptions to 
regulations, some campus administrators see this as 
merely compounding the problem. Perhaps the state 
could benefit from further experiments such as the one 
proposed by the University of West Florida where, 
in return for some loosening of regulations, the institu- 
tion will operate on an amount five per cent less than 
that budgeted. Other experiments in this area could 
lead to improved innovation, cooperation and morale. 
Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 70: The Legislature should take every 
step to insure the efficient and economical operation 
of the State University System through the elimination 
of detailed and cumbersome controls on the day-to-day 
operation of state universities. Particular attention 
should be given to the approach proposed by the 
University of West Florida for achieving greater opera- 
tional efficiency. 
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ACCESS TO POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

A primary means to provide equal access to post- 
secondary education opportunities in Florida is 
through financial assistance to students. The 1972 
Legislature sought to meet this need through a broad 
insured loan program for all students and a grant pro- 
gram for capable students with exceptional financial 
need. The 92nd Congress also established a far- 
reaching package of grants, loans and work-study pro- 
grams oriented to providing more equality of access. 
Taken together, the magnitude of these assistance 
programs and other private resources may approach 
$75 million and 75,000 students. 

1. Student Financial Aid 

It appears that the combination of federal, state and 
private sources may satisfy the needs of the state, but 
the relative newness of these efforts makes it inappro- 
priate to assess their performance. Therefore, no new 
or revised aid programs are proposed at this time. 
However, we recommend that: 



Recommendation 71: The Legislature should continue 
to support the Student Aid Program begun in 1972 
and should systematically bring about a more adequate 
funding of student assistance grants. 



Recommendation 72: The Legislature should t ->ew 
the Florida Student Loan Program to determl J its 
present provisions are broad enough to meet student 
needs. In addition* this study should determine whether 
the length of repayment time and the limitations 
regarding amounts available to each student need to 
be liberalized. 

Recommendation 73: The State Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education should prepare a complete 
analysis of all student-assistance programs and main- 
tain this inventory annually. Particular attention 
should be given to the distribution of resources to meet 
the demonstrated needs of eligible students. 

2. Tuitioi Costs 
The money which students pay for tuition at colleges 
and universities represents only a relatively small por- 
tion of the total cost of higher education. For genera- 
tions it has been state policy that tuition fees will 
remain low enough so as not to prevent any qualified 
student from obtaining a university education. 
However, the cost of providing higher education 
increases yearly. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 74: The Legislature should establish 
public policy regarding the percentage of the cost of 
post-secondary education that should be borne by the 
students through the payment of tuition. 



SECTION VIII 
FINANCE 



INTRODUCTION 

The overriding philosophy of the Committee regard- 
ing school finance is for more equity in the distribution 
of money to all school districts in Florida. At the same 
time, there is a need for simplifying Florida's financing 
program for elementary and secondary education. To 
accomplish these objectives we make several recom- 
mendations including: a balanced package for revising 
and simplifying the Minimum Foundation Program 
(MFP); full state funding of capital outlay, migrant 
education and school transportation; school and pro- 
gram financial accounting systems in districts; and 
improved property tax assessment practices, and dis- 
continuance of the punitive financial application of 
ratio studies toward school districts. Extensive 
research supporting these recommendations is 
included in the Technical Report on School Finance 
in Appendix B. 

A CONCEPT OF FUNDING 

All funds for the operation of schoois, except those 
for transportation, should be provided through the 
Minimum Foundation Program (MFP). Occasionally, 
however, there may arise special circumstances and 
needs which necessitate special funding to school dis- 
tricts for a limited period of time — for example, in the 
establishment of a new program or new directions for 
existing programs (such as career education). Funding 
for such situations should be done through "special- 
purpose grants." 

To implement this concept of funding, we recom- 
mend that: 

Recommendation 75: To the maximum extent possible 
the Legislature should provide school funding through 
the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) grants to 
districts* But, in those cases where the Legislature 
believes programs and personnel needs are of such 
importance that they require special-purpose appro- 



priations, funds should be provided for a limited length 
of time as seed monies to be used during the develop- 
mental years of a program. Performance audits should 
be used to assess the effectiveness of programs funded 
this way. Accordingly, if it is desired to continue to 
provide additional money for the program, then these 
funds should be made part of the MFP grant to each 
district. 



MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

Florida's elementary and secondary school finance 
statutes have grown incrementally to meet various 
changes including citizens' desires, tax limitations and 
the transformation of the state through rapid growth. 
The Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) constitutes 
the major part of these statutes and also encompasses 
the vast majority of funds available to districts from 
the state. When originally conceived in 1947, the MFP 
was relatively simple and understandable. However, 
over the years, piecemeal changes and additions have 
been made. While each change was designed to solve 
a problem affecting some districts, the overall impact 
of these changes has never been examined adequately. 
The whole system of state school finance has become 
so complicated that only a handful of people in the 
state currently understand it, and each year its com- 
plexity increases. 

In our analyses of the MFP, we found that: 

(1) The MFP and other state programs for financing 
elementary and secondary education have become 
unnecessarily complicated. 

(2) At six mills required local effort the state school 
finance system conforms better to the 4 'Serrano" 
criterion (that is, educational resources provided a 
child should not be a function of the wealth of the 
school district where he or she happens to live) than 
that of most states, but may be unfair to some groups 
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of districts in operating funds, and to most in capital 
outlay funds. 

(3) The salary portion of the MFP is needlessly com- 
plicated and no longer serves a necessary function. 
In fact, it may be dysfunctional since it has incentives 
toward college credit, and thus may distort the state's 
priorities for the development of higher education. 

(4) The "instruction unit" which is the basis for 
calculating the state MFP allocations to districts and 
the method of computing it have contributed to 
rigidities in school organization, double attendance 
counting, and excessive funding for some programs. 

(5) Florida's MFP does not adjust for the special 
program needs of disadvantaged and migrant farm stu- 
dents. Federal aid for these groups meets less and less 
of the need each year. (See separate recommendations 
on Compensatory Education and Migrant Education.) 

(6) Cost of living varies sufficiently in Florida to 
warrant special adjustments in the MFP. While the 
cost of living is not a direct measure of the cost of 
education, costs of education are affected by differ- 
ences in the cost of living. 

(7) Each year since 1967 earmarked state funds for 
contributions to employee retirement matching have 
become a smaller percentage of the total cost, and 
as a result the local contributions have increased. (See 
separate recommendation on Employee Retirement 
Matching.) 

(8) The transportation formula is very complex. 
Moreover, the state share of the costs of transportation 
has dropped from 54 percent in 1 968 to about 40 percent 
in 1972. (See separate recommendation on School 
Transportation.) 

In order to simplify the MFP and increase the equity 
in the distribution of funds, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 76: The Legislature should revise the 
Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) to: 

(A ) compute entitlement of MFP money on the basis 
of full-time equivalent (FTE) student enrollment. 
For each program, the FTE would be the number 
of students enrolled in the program times the ratio 
of the number of hours per week the student 
attends that program to the number of hours per 
week a full-time student at that grade level nor- 
mally attends school. Computation of FTE stu- 
dent enrollment in this way could be made during 
one week in the fall and one week in the spring 
thereby jsimplifying attendance accounting. The 
amount of money desired to be spent on each 
student is determined by a cost factor which 



recognizes the differences in cost between pro- 
grams. For example, MFP funds for each stu- 
dent might becalculated on the basis of the follow- 
ing cost factors: 



PROGRAM COST FACTOR 

Basic, Grades 1-12 1.0 

Kindergarten I J 

Physically Handicapped 1.8 

Compensatory 7.5 

Vocational 7.6 



In the example above, if a decision is made to 
spend $700 per FTE student in the Basic 
Program, then the amount spent for an FTE stu- 
dent in a Kindergarten Program would be $910 
{$700 times a cost factor of 1.3). Similarly, the 
amount spent per FTE in a Vocational Program 
would be $1120 ($700 times a cost factor of 1.6). 

( B) cost-effectiveness studies should be used to deter- 
mine the most appropriate cost factors. 

(C) include an extra cost factor ( more funds) for com- 
pensatory education programs designed to meet 
the needs of disadvantaged children and to sup- 
plement federal programs. 

(D) eliminate the salary allocation portion of the 
MFP. 

(E) move Florida into full compliance with the 
"Serrano" criterion by going to eight mills 
required local effort (in 1974-75) on the full value 
of the previous year's non-exempt tax roll with 
two mills power equalized at the same rate. In 
subsequent years required local effort could be 
advanced to nine or ten mills. 

(F) include an adjustment based on the cost of living 
in each district. 

(G) include full state funding of contributions to 
employee retirement matching. 

(H) eliminate all local school taxes over 10 mills for 
such things as capital outlay and a district's share 
of employee retirement matching. 

A district shall be entitled to the dollar value for 
each FTE student, less required local effort plus the 
amount guaranteed (power equalized) by the state on 
the ninth and tenth mills. This is to be the only money 
the district receives from the state for operating per- 
poses, except for special-purpose grants and transpor- 
tation. This MFP money may be spent in any legal 
way the district desires, with the proviso that in order 
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to earn additional money for special programs, students 
must actually be enrolled in such a program. 

A "no loss guarantee" should be used to insure 
that no district receives less state operating money 
(including special-purpose grants and transportation) 
under this plan than it currently receives. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

The monies which the state presently appropriates 
for capital outlay are completely inadequate. This, 
together with the reluctance of most local taxpayers 
to approve local construction bond issues, has created 
a severe shortage of school facilities, a crisis which 
will grow even larger in the next few years as local 
school districts enlarge the kindergarten program. The 
immensity of this problem is seen by the fact that in 
the school year 1971-72 there were approximately 
175 ,000 students in 17 school districts (about 13 percent 
of all students in the state in grades 1-12) attending 
§chooI on double or even triple sessions. 

In addition to the inadequate amounts of money the 
state appropriates for school construction, there is also 
a problem of inequitable distribution of these funds. 
That is, there is no relationship between state appro- 
priations and either the building needs of a district or 
its wealth. Since the quality of the school in which 
a child receives his education should not be dependent 
upon the wealth of the local district, Florida risks a 
court suit under the equal protection provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the U. S. Constitution. If 
a suit such as this were to be successful, it would 
overturn our system of financing capital outlay. 

To improve the financing of capital outlay in Florida 
so that we can overcome the shortage of school 
facilities and so that the distribution of funds will be 
more equitable, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 77: The Legislature should provide 
for a major construction effort designed to meet all 
school facilities needs in the state by 1980. This pro- 
gram should include two integral components: 

(A) The state should pay the entire approved cost 
of capital outlay projects for school districts or 
the entire cost of rental or leasing of facilities. 
The provisions for this payment should be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The state should survey district facility 
needs for space as of some set date, such 
as 1977. The survey would take into account 



projected growth or decline in student enroll- 
ment and adequacy or obsolescence of 
existing facilities. The Department of Edu- 
cation recently has completed a survey of 
this kind which could be used to implement 
this program. 

(2) The state should establish standards for 
construction of various kinds of educational 
facilities and would annually establish a 
cost per square foot for each kind of facility 
in a base county. The allowance for all other 
counties should be adjusted by a cost- 
of-construction index. 

(3) Districts would apply for state money for 
a construction project or rental/lease 
agreement. If the project helps to meet dis- 
trict needs as disclosed in the state survey, 
it would be approved. Priority would be 
given to projects for districts where relative 
needs are greatest. The state would pay an 
amount equdVto the state-established cost 
per square foot (adjusted for cost of con- 
struction) times the number of square feet 
of each type of facility to be constructed. 
The district may hire its own architect and 
construct buildings of its own design 
(subject only to state fire, health and safety 
standards) and could spend more than the 
state allowance from its own operating 
funds if it wishes. The state would provide 
standard plans for different types of 
facilities which districts could use if they 
wished. If they did so, the state would pay 
for the actual cost of construction of the 
facilities. 

(4) Because the costs of site acquisition and 
development are so widely varying even 
within one district, purchase of school sites 
must have prior state approval. The state 
would pay the full cost of purchase and 
preparation of a state-approved site. 

(5) For districts which currently need class- 
room space but will not need it in 1977 
( because of declining enrollments), the state 
should consider providing relocatable class- 
rooms. When they are no longer needed 
at one location, they could be moved to 
another district with temporary needs. 

(B) The state should assume the responsibility for 
retiring all existing local bonded indebtedness, 
including State Board of Education bonds. 
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Furthermore, districts may not incur additional 
bonded indebtedness, and currently allowed local 
taxes over 10 mills for capital outlay and debt 
sewice should be eliminated. 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

Just as the schools must provide special programs 
for students handicapped by physical and mental disor- 
ders, there also is a need to provide special compensa- 
tory programs for students from socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged families. Generally, students from 
these homes need remedial programs and bilingual 
education. They need social and academic enrichment 
programs and, since the educational level of the parents 
is often below that of the average student's parents, 
they need language and mathematics instruction at a 
different level than that provided for the typical stu- 
dent. Additionally, the student from a poor family may 
need special remedial and preventive health services, 
breakfast and lunch programs, and study space. In 
short, disadvantaged children need more dollars spent 
on them than advantaged students to achieve similar 
objectives. For these reasons, we believe that the 
state's educational finance formula must make a special 
provision which will adequately fund programs for stu- 
dents from disadvantaged families. The present MFP 
does not do this. 

Identifying the numbers of students from disadvan- 
taged families is not easily done, but there are several 
criteria that can be used: family income, test scores, 
or children from families receiving welfare payments. 
Using the criterion of family income below the 
federally established poverty level, there are almost 
240,000 disadvantaged children aged 6-17 in Florida, 
excluding migrant farm children. Of these, only about 
70,000 are aided by federal compensatory programs. 
These figures support our recommendation that the 
state must launch a m^jor program of compensatory 
education for students from disadvantaged families 
designed to complement already-existing federal pro- 
grams. 

To develop a statewide educational program for stu- 
dents from disadvantaged homes, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 78: The Legislature should establish, 
as part of the MFP, funds for providing compensatory 
education to students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Within districts compensatory education 
funds should be targeted to the instructional and 
related needs of disadvantaged pupils through special 
programs designed by local districts. The total number 



of disadvantaged students served in a school district 
with these funds should be based on the number of 
children of school age in the district from families 
below the poverty level, less the number being served 
by federal money. 

MIGRANT EDUCATION 

It is estimated that there may be as many as 68,000 
students in Florida whose parents are migrant farm 
workers. These students often are extremely poor and 
are unable to afford even the basic necessities to remain 
in school: clothes, books, fees, etc. Furthermore, the 
itinerant nature of the families makes steady attendance 
in school difficult and very large percentages of these 
students leave school at an early age or transfer to 
other schools or school districts. To alleviate the prob- 
lems of these students, federal monies have been 
available. However, federal programs serve only about 
22,000 of these students. Like the migrant child, adult 
migrant farm workers also have special unmet educa- 
tional needs. It is apparent that for the educational 
needs of migrant farm students and adults to be met, 
the state must establish a coordinated education pro- 
gram which serves these people. 

Because migrant farm worker families move from 
one county to another, the state should take the respon- 
sibility of providing educational services to migrant 
students and adults. Only a state agency can operate 
beyond county lines. Therefore, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 79: The Legislature should assign the 
responsibility for the delivery of educational services 
to migrant farm children and adults to the Department 
of Education. Migrant education then should be coor- 
dinated and entirely funded by the state. Actual teach- 
ing may be done by schools in local districts, by public 
or private firms under contract, or by state-funded 
teachers who travel with the migrant \ stream. Also, 
the state should collect more comprehensive data on 
migrant farm childrenuind adults, including the actual 
number of migrant school-age children, ethnic com- 
position of migrants, dropout incidence and intrastate 
movement of migrants. 



SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 

Presently the cost of transporting students to and 
from school is borne jointly by the state and by the 
local school districts. The state share of these costs 
is determined by a very complex formula which is part 
of the MFP. 

There are two major problems with this financing 
arrangement. One is the complexity of the formula. 
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Another is the decreasing state share of the total sup- 
port for school transportation. In 1968 the state share 
was 54 percent of total costs. Since 1968, however, 
the state percentage has dropped appreciably to about 
40 percent in 1971-72, and projected transportation 
costs indicate a trend toward a constantly increased 
local share. In short, the increased costs of transporta- 
tion caused by salaries, operation, maintenance and 
integration have been borne primarily by the local tax- 
payer. Given the 10-miII tax limit there seems to be 
no rationale for shifting transportation costs to the local 
revenue base. Indeed, this may cause slow property 
tax growth counties to shift funds with less money 
going to instructional programs. Consequently, a good 
case can be made for full state assumption of transpor- 
tation costs. Moreover, this would provide additional 
local budgetary flexibility for local choices in instruc- 
tional programs rather than being restricted by 
increased local costs for ancillary services like trans- 
portation. In order to resolve these problems it is 
recommended that: 

Recommendation 80: The Legislature should eliminate 
the present transportation formula in the Minimum 
Foundation Program. Instead the state should pay for 
the entire cost of operating an efficient transportation 
system. The state should use modern computer 
techniques to determine the most efficient routing of 
buses for each district and the number of buses needed. 
The cost of operating such a system should be calcu- 
lated, and this should be the state allowance. Districts 
may use the most efficient routing as developed by 
the state but should not be required to do so. 

The state also should pay for the entire cost of 
needed school buses, including replacements for those 
that are no longer safe or serviceable. The state may 
transfer such state-purchased buses from a district 
where the need for buses has decreased to a district 
which needs more buses. 

EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT MATCHING 

In 1967 the Legislature required local districts to 
match employee contributions to retirement systems. 
And in that year the state provided a^out 89 percent 
of the total funds districts needed for retirement 
matching. However, in 1972 the state share for this 
purpose had fallen to less than 51 percent, and the 
state share is projected to decrease to about 38 percent 
in 1976-77. Thus, local districts have to pay a larger 
share of these costs each year. 

Presently local districts can have a voted tax over 
the 10-miII tax limit to raise funds necessary to pay 
their local share of retirement matching. This, how- 
ever, results in two significant problems. If local voters 



turn down this extra tax. then the 10-miII tax limit 
would result in districts allocating more money to 
retirement at the expense of instructional programs. 
Secondly, the tax discriminates against low wealth 
counties since it allows wealthy counties to raise a 
sum of money for retirement matching at much lower 
tax rates than those required in poor school districts. 
For these reasons, we recommend that: 

Recommendation 81: The Legislature should provide 
for the state to assume the full costs of employee retire- 
ment matching and the present local tax over 10 mills 
for this purpose should be eliminated. Full state fund- 
ing for employee retirement matching should be 
included in the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) 
grant to districts. 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

In the vast majority of school districts the financial 
accounting of the expenditures of monies on schools 
is done primarily on a district-wide basis. In such a 
system the expenditures at individual schools within 
the district are largely unknown. Moreover, expendi- 
tures on educational programs (such as kindergarten, 
compensatory, exceptional child, etc.) at each school 
also are unknown. 

In a sample school district in Florida an in-depth 
analysis of the financial expenditures per pupil revealed 
a large variation between schools. More distressing 
was the fact that less money per student was being 
spent at schools where children performed poorly on 
standardized tests. 

In order to be able to explain the utilization of 
resources (expenditures of money) in terms of their 
contributions to desired educational objectives, it is 
necessary to have a financial accounting system which 
reports the amount of money spent on educational 
programs at each school. Such data would complement 
other reporting and assessment techniques. (For 
example, see recommendation on the Annual Report 
of School Progress.) 

To implement this kind of fiscal accounting, it is 
recommended that: 

Recommendation 82: The Legislature should provide 
for the implementation of financial accounting systems 
in all school districts which uniformly report data on 
the expenditures of money on educational programs 
at each school. A summary of this financial information 
should be included in the Annual Report of School 
Progress at each school* 
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PROPERTY TAX ASSESSMENT 

Any program of educational finance which includes 
local property tax money requires a sound property 
tax assessment system. However, recent studies (ratio 
studies) in Florida have indicated that there are prob- 
lems in tax assessment practices. Moreover, these 
studies have been used to adjust for these problems 
in assessment practices in a way that has penalized 
school districts which have no control over assessment 
practices. That is, local school districts lose money 
to the extent that these studies indicate that property 
was not assessed properly. 

In order to correct these problems, we recommend 
that: 

Recommendation 83: The Legislature should provide 
for the improvement of property tax assessment prac- 
tices so that property is assessed uniformly among 
counties and among classes of property within 
counties. Additionally, the punitive financial applica- 



tion of ratio studies toward school districts should be 
removed. 

A RECOMMENDED STUDY 

The present arrangement for financing elementary 
and secondary education in all the states, except 
Hawaii, is based on a joint state and local financial 
support of schools. While state support comes from 
a variety of tax sources, the vast majority of local 
support comes from local property taxes. Nationally 
the trend in recent years has been toward greater state 
support but local support continues to dominate, 
accounting for about 52 percent of the cost of 
education. In Florida, however, the local share is less 
than 40 percent of the cost of education. Considering 
the larger state role in the financing of schools, one 
might ask the implications of totally removing local 
property tax for the support of schools. The Committee 
raised this question and recommended that: 

Recommendation 84: The Legislature should initiate 
a study on the implications of totally removing local 
property tax support for schools. 
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SECTION IX 
GOVERNANCE 



INTRODUCTION 



GOVERNANCE — PART U 



The Citizens' Committee believes that the gover- 
nance of the state's educational system is the central 
and basic element in solving educational problems. Our 
state must have an education governance system 
which actively involves the puolic and which clearly 
pinpoints responsibility for decisions. Our present sys- 
tem cannot produce, we believe, the kind of planning, 
coordination and problem solving which Florida 
deserves. To see the m^jor significance of the gover- 
nance issue, it is necessary only to see the number 
of recommendations which we have addressed to the 
state policy-making board in this report. 

In this section, Governance, Part I, we have pin- 
pointed what we believe to be the highest priority 
change which should be made in our system. Gover- 
nance, Part II, reaffirms and presents the Committee's 
1972 Interim Report as the best long-range solution 
to the governance of Florida's schools. 

GOVERNANCE— PART I 
Highest Priority Recommendation 

The Committee believes that a board to coordinate 
and develop policy for all levels of education is of 
such overriding importance that it should be brought 
about even if no other changes are made in the gover- 
nance of education in c lorida. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that: 

Recommendation 85: The Legislature should create 
a lay board to set policy and coordinate the entire 
state system of public education in Florida. 
The powers and responsibilities of this board should 
be statutory and the present State Board of Education 
should retain its constitutional role. 



The Committee's Long-Range Governance Plan 

In January 1972 the Committee made recommenda- 
tions which, taken as a whole, represented a com- 
prehensive system for the governance of public educa- 
tion at both the state and local levels in Florida. Several 
of the district-level recommendations included in this 
plan do not have the support of a sizeable number 
of the Committee members. The non-partisan school 
board and a statewide referendum to appoint superin- 
tendents in each district are examples. Nevertheless, 
the Committee believes the organizational concept pre- 
sented below is the best long-range solution to the 
management of our schools. 

1. State-Level Governance— 
The State Board Of Education 

The Florida system of educational governance 
served the state well in the past when we enjoyed rela- 
tive social stability and limited educational change. 
Today, however, our society finds itself in continuous 
social and technological transition requiring policy for- 
mation and management, systems more responsive to 
the needs of our citizens. To achieve this respon- 
siveness, the Committee believes that educational pol- 
icy must address itself to the entire range of education 
experiences. Policies and priorities should be as free 
as possible of special influences that tend to fragment 
or inhibit educational opportunity for all citizens. 

The Committee believes that the formulation of 
educational policy must be clearly identified with those 
who are involved in this process and they, in turn, 
must be accountable to the people for proper implemen- 
tation: there must be no hidden policy makers. 

The formulation of policy should be a primary 
responsibility of the State Board. Policy must be estab- 
lished by citizens who recognize the needs of Florida 
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today and the aspirations of Florida tomorrow — citi- 
zens fully committed to give the time that this task 
requires. 

Finally, the Committee believes that the active 
involvement of citizens in high-level policy formulation 
lessens the influence of administrative bureaucracy 
which insulates education from the people. Such citizen 
involvement will serve in a positive way to rejuvenate 
the public's trust in ils educational system and encour- 
age greater public participation in what must ultimately 
be the public's educational destiny. 

For these reasons the Committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Recommendation 86: There should be established in 
Florida a single lay Board of Education, responsible 
to the citizens of this state for all levels of education. 

Recommendation 87: The State Board should be estab- 
lished by constitutional amendment. 

Recommendation 88: The Board should be composed 
of 15 lay members, appointed by the Governor, and 
confirmed by the Senate. The chairman should be 
designated by the Governor and should serve at his 
pleasure in that capacity. 

Recommendation 89: The Board members should serve 
staggered six-year terms. 

Recommendation 90: The Board should receive travel 
and per diem in accordance with state regulations. 
Members may be statutorily authorized to receive fiscal 
renumeraiton for time and responsibilities commen- 
surate with their positions. 

Recommendation 91: The role of the State Board should 
be policy making, the establishment' of priorities in 
keeping with its policies, and budget preparation — all 
as defined by law 

Recommendation 92: There should be no statutory con- 
straints placed upon the Board as to how it should 
organize itself internally for carrying out its respon- 
sibilities except as otherwise contained in this report. 

2. State-Level Governance — 
The Chief State School Officer 

To implement the policies of the State Board of 
Education, the Committee believes that there should 
be a Chief State School Officer who renders advice 
to the Board and has the responsibility of carrying 
out its policies. This person should be an administrator 
and not a policy maker. The Committee believes that 
having a Chief State School Officer in the ambivalent 
position of both making policy and implementing the 



policy of others results in potential conflict and a diffu- 
sion of responsibility and accountability. 

The Chief State School Officer should be free of 
the non-educational responsibilities vested in the 
Cabinet office of Commissioner of Education. The 
Chief State School Officer should bring the highest 
professional management skills to bear on the complex 
educational problems of Florida. 

Since the primary responsibility of the Chief State 
School Officer is administrative as opposed to policy 
making, the Committee believes it is not necessary 
that this person be chosen through the elective process. 
On the contrary, the Committee believes that in order 
to obtain the most qualified person, the selection of 
the Chief State School Officer should not depend upon 
partisan politics or be limited by state residency 
requirements. In short, the role of the professional 
leader of Florida's educational system should be one 
of carrying out with the highest professional expertise 
the policy established by the people. 

It is for these reasons that the Committee makes 
the following recommendations: 

Recommendation 93: There should be established by 
constitutional amendment the position of appointed 
Chief State School Officer. 

Recommendation 94: The Chief State School Officer 
should be appointed by the State Board of Education 
with confirmation by the Senate. 

Recommendation 95: The Board should be free to 
establish the professional qualifications and manage- 
ment skills that this person must possess for the 
efficient implementation of the Board's policies and 
priorities. 

Recommendation 96: The Chief State School Officer 
should serve at the pleasure of the Board or, if the 
Board chooses to negotiate a contract, it should not 
exceed a period of two years from the date of execution. 
The contract may be renewed by the Board. 

Recommendation 97: The responsibilities of the Chief 
State School Officer should be specified by the State 
Board to include: 

(A) implementing policy decisions rf the Board; 

(B) recommending budgets, policies and priorities to 
the State Board of Education; and 

(C) administering the Department of Education. 

3. The State-Local Partnership 

The Committee believes that the most effective man- 
agement system for the state-local partnership permits 
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policy decisions at both levels 1 , provided, of course, 
there exists a clear definition of the roles to be served 
at each level. The "major responsibility of the State 
Board of Education should be to establish far-reaching 
statewide policy. The State Board should not engage 
in administrative detail and must remain free to concen- 
trate upon issues involving long-range policy consider- 
ations. 

At the local level the major responsibility of educa- 
tional governance should be to direct policy develop- 
ment and policy implementation for the educational 
unit served — be it a local school district or a single 
institution. 

The Committee believes that a system of governance 
which permits policy making at both the state and local 
levels will provide flexibility and should simplify 
administrative functions. This principle, when applied 
on the state level, means that the State Board of Educa- 
tion can avoid the inefficiency inherent in a multiplica- 
tion of bureaucratic levels of control. At the local level, 
the framework will exist to encourage the development 
of a wider range of educational alternatives. 

The evidence that has been considered by the Com- 
mittee strongly indicates that educational management 
can be enhanced by optimizing the size of school dis- 
tricts, whether it be through consolidation or decen- 
tralization. Districts which are too small to provide 
adequate services to students must be able to draw 
upon the resources of other districts through coopera- 
tion or consolidation procedures. Likewise, decentrali- 
zation techniques applied to large school districts can 
enhance the efficient management of the schools. 

The Committee also believes that educational man- 
agement at the local level is generally improved by 
the appointive process. It is through this procedure 
that local school districts can choose the one person 
that they believe possesses tl*e highest level of profes- 
sional expertise and management skill. 

The Committee believes that citizen participation 
in the governance of education should be encouraged 
throughout the system: the local school district, the 
community college district, and the up ; ersity system. 
Insofar as possible, this participation should be 
removed from partisan politics and based upon per- 
sonal commitments and demonstrated understanding 
of educational needs. 

The Local School District 

Citizen participation in the governance of public 
school districts should be broadly representative of 
the people of the community and responsive to their 
needs. This type of participation offers the best means 



of interpreting and implementing policy formulated at 
the state level in keeping with the aspirations and 
expectations of the locaj community. Since the gover- 
nance of local school districts includes the levying of 
taxes, the people affected by these taxes should have 
a direct voice in the selection of their representatives. 

The Community College District 

The mission of the public community college is 
threefold: (1) to offer university parallel programs to 
students transferring to upper-division universities; (2) 
to provide occupational education programs for job 
training; and (3) to provide a variety of community- 
based educational experiences. Because of each of 
these three functions, the community college— as its 
name implies — must be closely attuned to the needs 
of the area it serves. Job training programs demand 
that the college be attentive to changing job markets 
in the local area. Adult education demands require 
that the community college provide programs tailored 
to meet the needs of the adults in the particular com- 
munity. 

The University System 

The university has a unique role in the total educa- 
tional system of the state, a role which must be recog- 
nized and protected. The mission of the university must 
be to achieve the highest level of scholarship, research 
and teaching. It must develop professional expertise, 
continue the search for knowledge and help solve con- 
temporary problems of our society. Thus, the mission 
of the university is not limited to the local community 
but is, by definition, regional, statewide, national and 
even international in scope. Consequently, the gover- 
nance of the state's public universities cannot be 
limited to the local community. 

The Committee believes that policy making for the 
State University System must be accomplished within 
the scope of the state's total educational program. If 
the university system is considered alone, fragmented 
from other levels of education, it becomes subjected 
to a competing role with all other segments of the sys- 
tem and is thereby limited in its ability to accomplish 
its own priorities. Policy at all levels is interrelated: 
policy which affects the highest level of graduate train- 
ing must affect the opportunities available to the kinder- 
garten child. The reverse, of course, is equally true. 
If the state is to maximize the development of its human 
resourceYthrough its education process, each level of 
the system must complement and support the other. 

In this context, the Committee believes that citizen 
participation in the governance of the state's univer- 
sities is essential since, as in other levels of education, 
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such participation can help maintain public confidence 
and can insure that our university system will best 
meet the needs of the people. Therefore, the Commit- 
tee recommends that while the State University System 
should be governed by the State Board of Education, 
it should have a designated citizen board with duties 
and responsibilities that reflects a concern for its unique 
mission. 

To summarize the Committee's position on the state- 
local partnership, we believe that the division of 
responsibility between the state and local levels for 
educational governance should insure the involvement 
of the oeople but should delineate between those who 
govern and those who administer educational policy. 
To establish a system which hopefully realizes these 
goals, the Committee makes the following recommen- 
dations: 

Recommendation 98: District school board elections 
should be on a non-partisan basis. 

Recommendation 99: Congruent with the concept that 
professional management at the state level should he 
separated from policy-making authority, district 
school superintendents should he appointed by the 
district school boards rather then elected. 

Recommendation 100: A constitutional amendment 
should be offered to the people to provide for the 
appointment of all district school superintendents by 
their local school hoards. 

Recommendation 101: Local community college 
boards of trustees should continue to be appointed 
by the Governor and approved by the Senate. In 
addition to their corporate operating board respon- 
sibilities, they shall have such policy-making respon- 
sibilities as established by statute or by the State Board 
of Education. 

Recommendation 102:^ board of trustees comprised 
of seven members for the university system should 
be established by statute. Trustees should be appointed 



by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate to serve 
staggered four-year terms. In addition to their cor- 
porate operating board responsibilities, they shall have 
such policy-making responsibilities as established by 
statute or by the State Board of Education. 

Recommendation 103: There should be created the 
office of Chancellor of the University System, selected 
by the Chief State School Officer with the consent 
of the State Board of Education. The Chancellor 
should serve at the pleasure of the Chief State School 
Officct , and his duties and functions should be pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education. 

4. Minority Group Representation 

The Committee believes that the wisdom of educa- 
tional policy development at all levels of the state struc- 
ture can be enhanced by citizen boards broadly rep- 
resentative of the cultural diversity of Florida. The 
elective process at the public school district level has 
not, at this point, generated this diverse representation. 
For example, while blacks account for approximately 
15 percent of Florida's population, there are only five 
of a possible 347 presently serving as school board 
members throughout the state. 

The Committee's staff made an in-depth study to 
identify alternatives for increasing minority member- 
ship on local school boards through the elective 
process. (See Appendix D.) As a result of the study 
the most favored recommendation of the .staff was 
that there be election of board members by wards, 
with no residency requirement. However, this alterna- 
tive did not receive the support of a majority of the 
Committee. Nevertheless, we are concerned with this 
matter and recommend that: 

Recommendation 104: The Legislature should study the 
alternatives presented in the Te s finical Report and 
affirmative action programs should he initiated at both 
the state and local levels to increase minority represen- 
tation on local school hoards. 
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APPENDIX A 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



Section I 
State Responsibility 



A NEW STATE ROLE 

Recommendation 1: The Legislature should continue 
to repeal statutes which unduly restrict the local school 
districts. The Legislature should establish new poilcy 
through the use of educational objectives which specify 
only what is to be accomplished, not the way in which 
the local district is to implement the objective. 

Recommendation 2: The State Boaro of Education 
should thoroughly review existing regulations and 
remove those which are unduly restrictive to local 
school districts. Regulations of the board should 
specify objectives and state policy, not prescribe 
exactly how state policy is to be implemented. 

Recommendation 3: The State Board of Education 
should prepare for presentation to the 1974 Legislature 
a complete staffing plan which will allow the Depart- 
ment of Education to place a greater emphasis on pro- 
viding leadership in the establishment of educational 
goals and objectives, school assessment and technical 
assistance to districts. To accomplish this, plans should 
be made for the use of short-term.employment as well 
as career-long employment. 

MANPOWER PLANNING 

Recommendation 4: The Legislature should direct that 
thcStateComprehensive Plan, pre paredby the Division 
of State Planning, identify areas where manpower 
planning and development is most needed and recom- 
mend goals, objectives and policies required to meet 
these needs. By statute, the State Manpower Council 
should then be responsible for conducting manpower 
planning required by the state. Specific responsibility 
for cooj'inating and planning programs for the disad- 
vantaged should be assigned to the State Manpower 
Council. 

Recommendation 5: The State Board of Education 
should coordinate its educational programs with the 
State Manpower Council and with those of other state 
agencies which provide human services, including, but 
not limited to, the Department of Health and 



Rehabilitative Services, the Department of Commun- 
ity Affairs, and the Department of Commerce. 

AN EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Recommendation 6:, By 1974 the State Board of Educa- 
tion should complete a plan for the establishment of 
a comprehensive educational information system to 
provide information for all levels of education. This 
plan should identify -what information is needed at the 
state level; how the information is to be assembled, 
stored, summarized and distributed to appropriate 
decision makers; and, it should indicate how the infor- 
mation system will be used to meet local needs. Finally, 
the plan should present procedures for establishing a 
state technical advisory committee for educational 
information and suggest incentives to districts develop- 
ing exemplary information systems. 

REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR 
EDUCATION 

Recommendation 7: The State Board of Education 
should present to the 1974 Legislature a plan for the 
creation of multi-county Regional Resource Centers to 
enable clusters 4 of local school districts to: share 
facilities; cooperate in the development of programs; 
engage in joint planning efforts; and work together for 
the pre-service and in-service training of teachers and 
administrators. The use of existing resources for these 
centers should be encouraged in every way possible. 

Recommendation 8: Public and private post-secondary 
institutions, including vocational centers, community 
colleges, colleges and universities, should be included 
in all regional educational planning. 

NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Recommendation 9: The Legislature, should authorize 
that school health and assessment programs be made 
available to students in private schools. 

Recommendation 10: The Legislature should require 
private schools to register with the state for informa- 
tional purposes. This should be do ic by removing pres- 
ent exemptions and enforcing present statutes. 
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Section II 
The Community and the School 



CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

Recommendation 11: The Legislature should mandate 
local school boards to establish School Advisory Coun- 
cils at e?>ch school. They should be broadiy representa- 
tive of the community served by the school, including 
parents, teachers, administrators and students, where 
practicable; arid they should have the responsibility 
to assist in the preparation of the Annual Report of 
School Progress. Plans for establishing these councils 
should be developed by each local school district. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF SCHOOL PROGRESS 

Recommendation 12: Legislation should be enacted to 
require that the State Board of Education, through State 
Board regulations, insures that there will be at each 
school an Annual Report of School Progress and that 
this report is broadly disseminated each year. This 
legislation should insure that the Annual Report is com- 
patible with both state accreditation and accountability 



programs. The report should include school population 
data, fiscal data, results of assessment programs, 
attitudes toward the school as well as plans and pro- 
grams for school improvement. The principal should 
be responsible for the preparation of this report with 
the assistance of the School Advisory Council. 

Recommendation 13: Unusually promising innovations 
in citizen involvement, School Advisory Council ser- 
vices and school-level improvement accomplished as 
a result of the Annual Report should be reported in 
detail to the state as part of the district's comprehensive 
plan. These innovations should be reviewed for possi- 
ble dissemination to other districts. 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Recommendation 14: The Legislature should increase 
funding of the Community School Act of 1970 so that 
the benefits cf community education can be broadened 
considerably. 
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Section III 
The School Program 



BASIC SKILLS 

Recommendation 15: The Legislature should require 
the State Board of Education to accelerate its efforts 
to develop state performance objectives in the areas 
of reading, writing and computation. Once these basic 
skill priorities are completed, the Board should estab- 
lish performance objectives in other important areas 
of education. 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

Recommendation 16: The Legislature should require 
school districts to provide a series of community ser- 
vice experiences for students prior to their leaving the 
school. These experiences should be voluntary or paid- 
work experiences to bring students into direct contact 
with the community. Where appropriate, credit should 
be given for graduation. Procedures for developing and 
evaluating these programs should be included in the 
comprehensive plan of the school district. 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Recommendation 17: The Legislature should mandate 
career education as an integral part of the Florida 
school program at al! levels and for all students 
and provide developmental funds for a specified period 
of time. In doing so, the Legislature should require 
the State Board of Education to develop guidelines 
for: 

(A) The revision of curricula throughout all levels 
of education to insure its being more directly 
related to the world of worK so tfiat it enables 
each child to understand the relevance of formal 
education to career choices. 

(B) The retraining of teachers throughout all levels 
of education for the concept of career education 
so that they can provide students with career 



understandings and career exposures as part of 
their instructional programs. 

Recommendation 18: In keepi r with the guidelines 
issued by the Commissioner of Education, the State 
Board of Education should require school districts to 
submit, as part of their comprehensive plan, a three- 
year developmental plan to implement career education 
at all levels of the public school program. 

Recommendation 19: As part of their career education 
programs, each school district should establish within 
its secondary schools job placement services. The de- 
sign of these services should be developed in cooper- 
ation with the Florida Employment Service. In addition 
to job placement, they should provide follow-up and 
feedback information to the school districts, so that 
the school's educational program can be improved to 
increase the employability of students. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 

Recommendation 20: The Legislature should fund the 
establishment of regional and sub-regional multi- 
county exceptional child education services for diag- 
nosis, evaluation and education in areas where there 
are only a few children with a particular learning dis- 
ability. 

Recommendation 21: The Legislature should increase 
funding for exceptional child education to provide for 
training pre-kindergarten age children. 

Recommendation 22: The Legislature should establish 
a Council for Exceptional Child Education empowered 
with the responsibility of recommending the extending 
of accreditation by the State Board of Education to 
only those non-public schools which seek accreditation 
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and whose programs are consistent with best educa- 
tional policy. Non-public schools that contract with 
the state must undergo this accreditation procedure 
prior to receiving state funds. 

Recommendation 23: The Legislature should fund the 
Department of Education's Exceptional Child Educa- 
tion Section from state resources to provide adequately 
for the development of exceptional child programs 
throughout the state. 

EDUCATION FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 

Recommendation 24: The Legislature should provide 
adequate funding to the Department of Education's 
Exceptional Child Education Section so as to enable 
this office to.encourage local districts to establish gifted 
child education programs and to provide them technical 
assistance in doing so. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Recommendation 25: The Legislature should continue 
funding for the Office of Early Childhood Development 
in the Office of the Governor. The extension of this 
office and organization should run through June 30, 
1974, and should include funds for an in-depth 



interagency review and evaluation of the plan for early 
childhood and family development to be submitted to 
the Legislature June 30, 1973. 

NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 

Recommendation 26: The Legislature should authorize 
the State Board of Education to waive requirements 
that restrict the development of innovative educational 
programs. 

Recommendation 27: The State Board of Education 
should provide local districts with flexibility in the 
areas of course requirements, time requirements and 
program of study requirements. In turn, local school 
districts should require school-le vel p ilot programs 
which replace course, grade and time requirements 
with performance-based competency requirements. 

Recommendation 28: The State Board of Education 
should provide guidelines for the development of more 
appropriate criteria for the assessment of students in 
their transition from one educational level to another. 
Initially, particular attention should be given to pilot 
programs for returning veterans who have obtained 
equivalency qualifications from service-related experi- 
ences. 
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Section IV 
School Services 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Recommendation 29: Local boards of education should 
provide for the training and employment of aides to 
assist the school counselor in providing guidance ser- 
vices. 

Recommendation 30: The Legislature should review 
the Occupational Specialist Program to make certain 
that it is being utilized by districts to provide better 
career counseling and placement services to students. 
Full funding should be provided for this program with 
the proviso that local districts insure job placement 
and follow-up services be included as individual or 
cooperatively developed programs in every secondary 
school in Florida. In addition, incentive funds should 
be provided to encourage the development of: 

(A) Programs which are designed for one or more 
secondary schools working cooperatively with 
other agencies such as youth opportunity centers 
to achieve placement and follow-up services for 
students. 

(B) Programs designed to bring employment coun- 
selors and university counselor-training person- 
nel into cooperative arrangements with district 
personnel in the preparation of occupational 
specialists. 

Recommendation 31: The Legislature should provide 
for the expansion of pupil personnel services through- 
out the state. This expansion should be accomplished 
within a four-year period and should result in the dou- 
bling of the present number of pupil personnel workers 



including elementary school counselors, occupational 
specialists, school social workers and school 
psychologists. 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 

Recommendation 32: The Legislature should assign the 
responsibility for the planning and delivery of health 
care services in the schools to the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services. 

Recommendation 33: Legislation should be enacted to 
require the Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services to design a statewide comprehensive school 
health plan in conjunction with the State Board of Edu- 
cation and in cooperation with local school boards. 

Recommendation 34: The Legislature should expand 
the availability of school health specialists so that there 
is at least one such specialist in each large county or 
one available to a consortium of counties operating 
in conjunction with a Regional Resource Center. 

Recommendation 35: The Legislature should give seri- 
ous attention to comprehensive health education legis- 
lation to establish in-service health education programs 
and to create-regional health resource centers. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR DISRUPTIVE 
STUDENTS 

Recommendation 36: The Legislature should fund, the 
local school districts should establish, and the Depart- 
ment of Education should assist in the creation of spe- 
cial programs for students whose behavior has been 
consistently disruptive. Provisions should be made for 
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the training of personnel to work in these programs, 
and policies should be developed for the placement 
of students in these programs to insure that students 
receive the most beneficial treatment possible. 

Recommendation 37: As part of the educational infor- 
mation system records should be kept on the expulsion 
and suspension of students. 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Recommendation 38: The Legislature should substan- 
tially increase above the present figure the percentage 
of instructional material funds which local school dis- 
tricts may use at their discretion to buy materials and 
equipment not otherwise included on the state adoption 
list. 

Recommendation 39: To achieve a more frequent 
review of new and existjng educational materials, the 



Legislature should repeal existing statutes concerned 
with textbook selection. The State Board of Education 
should then adopt regulations which insure adequate 
periodic review of materials. 

Recommendation 40: To insure a wider variety in the 
selection of instructional materials, the Legislature 
should repeal existing statutes which limit the number 
of "state-adopted" textbook to five. The State Board 
of Education then should establish regulations which 
are substantially larger than this number. 

Recommendation 41: The State Board of Education 
should establish procedures for the centralized 
purchasing of materials and equipment in which dis- 
tricts may participate on a voluntary basis. In addition, 
the State Board of Education should provide technical 
assistance to districts for purchasing materials and writ- 
ing specifications. 
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Section V 
Professional Development 



BOARD TRAINING 

Recommendation 42: Legislation should be enacted 
requiring the State Board of Education to provide 
school board members with on-going training programs 
and fund them accordingly. Operation of this program 
should be conducted in cooperation with the Florida 
State School Board Association. 

Recommendation 43: Legislation should be enacted 
requiring the State Board of Education to initiate 
similar on-going training programs for appointed 
trustee boards; Department of Education personnel 
should provide the technical assistance necessary to 
develop these programs. 

MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHER NON- 
INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 

Recommendation 44: The Legislature should establish 
a program for school management improvement 
designed to upgrade the management and leadership 
skills of school principals, superintendents, adminis- 
trators and other non-instructional personnel. Rep- 
resentatives of the business community should be 
included in the design and implementation of these 
programs. 

TENURE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

Recommendation 45: The Legislature should repeal 
present statutes which provide tenure to administrators 
and replace these statutes with one which allows 
multiple-year contracts to principals and supervisors. 
This change should in no way prevent an administrator 



tenured as a teacher from returning to a teaching posi- 
tion for which he is qualified and with a salary commen- 
surate with that position. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Recommendation 46: The Legislature should fund pilot 
projects designed to develop alternative competency- 
based teacher education programs. The collaboration 
of school districts, professional associations, commun- 
ity colleges, universities and the Department of Educa- 
tion should be used to establish a unified program for 
both beginning and experienced teachers. 

Recommendation 47: The State Board of Education 
should redefine in regulations the roles of the univer- 
sities, the Department of Education, the school districts 
and the profession to increase cooperation among these 
agencies so that each has a role in initial and extended 
certification of teachers. The State Board of Education 
should involve each of the agencies in redefining these 
roles and responsibilities and appropriate resources 
should be allocated to fulfill these new roles. 

TRAINING FOR WORKING WITH 
THE DISADVANTAGED 

Recommendation 48: The State Board of Education 
should encourage educational agencies, in cooperation 
with school districts, to develop training programs 
designed to improve the teachers' skills in working 
with disadvantaged students. 

TEACHER CENTERS 

Recommendation 49: ^Legislation should be enacted 
requiring the State Board of Education to establish 
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guidelines and procedures for implementing the teacher 
center concept throughout Florida, In doing so, the 
Legislature should review policies and funding for- 
mulas, making those changes which are required, so 
that a collaborative network of these centers can be 
established. Specific plans for teacher center programs 
should be developed by the Department of Education. 
These plans should reflect the intention of the Legisla- 
ture that teacher education is to become a continuous 
process which requires an on-going partnership 
between the institutions and the educational agencies 
involved. 

PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION 

Recommendation 50: The Legislature should study the 
professional evaluation of educational personnel to 
insure that it is being done in a consistent and satisfac- 
tory manner. Furthermore, existing statutes dealing 
with professional evaluation should be repealed and 
replaced by regulations of the State Board of Education 
which require self-improvement programs as an 
integral part of professional evaluation and which 
require that the sources of evaluation include, but not 
be limited to: reactions of administrators, professional 
peers, students beginning as early as practicable, and 
the practitioner himself. Policies and procedures for 
professional evaluation should be developed by each 
district and reported fully in the district's comprehen- 
sive plan. Evaluation programs should be developed 
in cooperation with the person to be evaluated. 



Recommendation 51: The State Board of Education 
should require that programs of professional improve- 
ment stem directly from aggregated evaluation data 
collected by a school or throughout a district. These 
professional improvement programs should be 
reported in summary as part of a school's Annual Report 
of School Progress. 

DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 

Recommendation 52: The State Board of Education 
should require each school district to establish proce- 
dures based on its needs which will differentiate the 
responsibilities of instructional personnel. This should 
be.based upon a locally approved differentiated staffin 
plan which includes specific objectives showing huv> 
pupils will benefit. Salary rates shoulc * <(? h *e com 
mensurate with responsibility. 

Recommendation 53: The State Board of Education 
should remove any regulations concerning the use of 
certified teaching personnel or the state accreditation 
of schools which might prevent or discourage schools 
from adopting differentiated staffing patterns. 

Recommendation 54: The State Board of Education 
and local school boards should place a high priority 
on experimental programs which test new and efficient 
staffing patterns in the public schools. 
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Section VI 
Educational Improvement 



STATE-LEVEL AND DISTRICT-LEVEL 
ASSESSMENT 

Recommendation 55: The Legislature should direct the 
State Board of Education to unite all assessment pro- 
grams under one office. This should be accomplished 
with existing resources. This office should be responsi- 
ble for conducting central planning for assessment, 
overseeing the development and improvement of 
assessment tools, recommending state program modifi- 
cations and achieving coordination between curriculum 
and assessment personnel. 

Recommendation 56: This office should be charged with 
rapidly dissem inating assessment results on the accom- 
plishment of state objectives and providing interpreta- 
tions to all interested persons including state-level pol- 
icy makers, local school district officials* the media, 
parents, students and the public at large. 

Recommendation 57: The Eighth-Grade and Twelfth- 
Grade Test programs should be coordinated by this 
single office to facilitate the creation of an effective 
centrally planned, state-level assessment program. 

Recommendation 58: The Legislature should require 
during 1975 an external performance audit of Florida's 
assessment program. After 1975 a periodic perfor- 
mance audit should become a regular part of the state 
assessment program. 

Recommendation 59: The results of the rlorida 
Eighth-Grade Test should allow for national and state- 
wide comparisons. It should broadly sample content 
areas of reading and mathematics. Results should be 
reported as separate scores in each of the content 



areas. That portion of the instrument which deals with 
career education, occupational exposure and student 
attitudes should be vigorously developed. 

Recommendation 60: The State Board of Education 
should adopt regulations requiring that all-students in 
the eighth grade take the Florida Eighth-Grade Test. 
At present it is technically possible for an eighth-grade 
student not to take the test. 

Recommendation 61: The State Board of Education 
should establish that the Florida Twelfth-Grade Test 
isadministered to al! velfth-grade students in the state. 
It should be utilized \ ~ admission and advanced place- 
ment purposes within the state college and university 
system. It should provide data for comparing an 
individual's achievement with state and national 
norms. Furthermore, the Twelfth-Grade Test should 
provide basic information for the review and revision 
of the secondary curriculum and scores from this test 
should be reported for individual content areas rather 
than aggregated into a single score. Testing specialists 
should review the existing instrument to determine 
whether it can be utilized for these broader purposes; 
if not, it should be reconstructed accordingly. 

Recommendation 62: The State Board of Education 
should consider including elements of the National 
Assessment Program in Florida's assessment pro- 
gram. 

Recommendation 63: Local school boards should 
emphasize pre-school readiness testing and inter- 
mediate-level assessment programs. These pro- 
grams should complement the state programand should 
be designed primarily to help teachers improve instruc- 
tion at the school level. 
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Recommendation 64: The Legislature should provide 
resources to the Department of Education to establish 
a test scoring and analysis service for use by local 
school districts in the areas of pre-school readiness 
and intermediate-level assessment. This should be 
done as an incentive for districts to use local funds 
for testing in these areas. 

Recommendation 65: Local school districts should 
require assessment data to be a part of each school's 
Annual Report. of School Progress. 

Recommendation 66: By 1976 the State Board of Educa- 
tion should be providing special reports to those school 
districts that arc not showing adequate progress toward 
meeting state educational objectives. These reports 
should include: 

(A) An analysis of a district's progress toward meet- 
ing state performance objectives. 

(B) Recommendations for district-level in-depth 
assessment in areas which show deficiencies. 

(C) Recommendations for the reallocation of both 
state and local resources to assist districts in, the 
removal of deficiencies. 

(D) Recommendations for specialized or interagency 
.technical assistance to help districts in accom- 
plishing state-level performance objectives. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Recommendation 67: The Legislature should direct the 
expansion of the State Educational Research and 



Development Program to meet state and local needs 
more adequately. 

Recommendation 68: The Legislature should instruct 
the State Board of Education to develop state research 
priorities for education which are to be reflected in 
the activities of the state's Research and Development 
Program. The State Board of Education should develop 
guidelines which require the careful review of potential 
statewide resources, both within and outside the state 
educational system, for accomplishing high-priority 
research and development projects. 

Recommendation 69: The Legislature should fund and 
the State Board of Education should develop, in coop- 
eration with local districts, voluntary comprehensive 
research assessment projects. Immediate considera- 
tion should be given to the design of projects which 
utilize performance data of participating schools. 
An experimental program of incentives for better per- 
formance should be established. This program would 
look for ways to identify and reward schools that have 
educational attainment significantly higher than would 
be predicted given the parental and school context. 
In addition, these schools should be studied to find 
out to what extent the things they are doing to improve 
attainment can be applied to other similar schools. At 
the state level the eighth-grade assessment program 
should be available in several forms to allow for 
research projects of this nature. 
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Section VII 
Post-Secondary Education 



INSTITUTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

Recommendation 70: The Legislature should take every 
step to insure the efficient and economical operation 
of the State University System through the elimination 
of detailed and cumbersome controls on the day-to-day 
operation of state universities. Particular attention 
should be given to the approach proposed by the Uni- 
versity of West Florida for achieving greater opera- 
tional efficiency. 

ACCESS TO POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Recommendation 71: The Legislature should continue 
to support the Student Aid Program begun in 1972 
and should systematically bring about a more adequate 
funding of student assistance grants. 

Recommendation 72: The Legislature should review 
the Florida Student Loan Program to determine if its 



present provisions are broad enough to meet student 
needs. In addition, this study should determine 
whether the length of repayment time and the limita- 
tions regarding amounts available to each student need 
to be liberalized. 

Recommendation 73: The State Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education should prepare a complete 
analysis of all student-assistance programs and main- 
tain this inventory annually. Particular attention should 
be given to the distribution of resources to meet the 
demonstrated needs of eligible students. 

Recommendation 74: The Legislature should establish 
public policy regarding the percentage of the cost of 
post-secondary education that should be borne by the 
students through the payment of tuition. 
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Section VIII 
Finance 



A CONCEPT OF FUNDING 

Recommendation 75: To the maximum extent possible 
the Legislature should provide school funding through 
the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) grants to 
districts. But, in those cases where the Legislature 
believes programs and personnel needs are of such 
importance that they require special-purpose appro- 
priations, funds should be provided for a limited length 
of time as seed monies to be used during*the develop- 
mental years of a program. Performance audits should 
be used to assess the effectiveness of programs funded 
this way. Accordingly, if it is desired to continue to 
provide additional money for the program, then these 
funds should be made part of the MFP grant to each 
district. 

MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

Recommendation 76: The Legislature should revise the 
Minumum Foundation Program (MFP) to: 

(A) Compute entitlement of MFP money on the basis 
of full-time equivalent (FTE) student enrollment. 
For each program, the FTE would be the number 
of students enrolled in the program times the ratio 
of the number of hours per week the student 
attends that program to the number of hours per 
week a full-time student at that grade level nor- 
mally attends school. Computation of FTE stu- 
dent enrollment in this way could be made during 
one week in the fall and one week in the spring 
thereby simplifying attendance accounting. The 
amount of money desired to be spent on each 
student is determined by a cost factor which rec- 
ognizes the differences in cost between programs. 



For example, MFP funds for each sl^dent might 
be calculated on the basis of the following cost 



factors: 

PROGRAM COST FACTOR 

Basic, Grades 1-12 1.0 

Kindergarten 1.3 

Physically Handicapped 1.8 

Compensatory 1.5 

Vocational 1.6 



In the example above, if a decision is made to 
spend $700 per FTEstudent in the basic program, 
then the amount spent for an FTE student in a 
kindergarten program would be $910 ($700 times 
a cost factor of 1.3). Similarly, the amount spent 
per FTE in a vocational program would be $1 120 
($700 times a cost factor of 1.6). 

(B) Cost-effectiveness studies snould be used !o 
determine the most appropriate cost factors. 

(C) Include an extra<:ost factor (more funds) for com- 
pensatory education programs designed to meet 
the needs of disadvantaged children and to sup- 
plement federal programs. 

(D) Eliminate the salary allocation portion of the * 
MFP. 

(E) Move Florida into full compliance with the 
"Serrano" criterion by going to eight mills 
required local effort (in 1974-75) on the full value 
of the previous year's non-exempt tax roil with 
two mills power equalized atitheisame rate. In 
subsequent years required local effort could be 
advarxed to nine or ten mills. 

(F) Include an adjustment based on the cost of living 
in each district. 
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(G) Include full state funding -of contributions to 
employee retirement snatching. 

(H) Eliminate all local school taxes over 10 mills for 
such things as capital outlay and a district's share 
of employee retirement matching. 

A district shall be entitled to the dollar value for 
each FTE student, less required local effort plus the 
amount guaranteed (power equalized) by the state on 
the ninth and tenth mills. This is to be the only money 
the district receives from the state for operating pur- 
poses, except for special-purpose grants and transpor- 
tation. This MFP money may be spent in any legal 
way the district desires, with the proviso that in order 
to earn additional money for special programs, students 
must actually be enrolled in such a program. 

A **no loss guarantee" should be used to insure that 
no district receives less state operating money (in- 
cluding special-purpose grams and transportation) 
under thisjslan than it currently receives. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Recommendation 77: The Legislature should provide 
for a major construction effort designed to meet all 
school facilities needs in the state by 1980. This pro- 
gram should include two integral components: 

(A)- The state should pay the entire approved cost 
of capital outlay projects for school districts or 
the entire cost of rental or leasing of facilities. 
The provisions for this payment should be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The state should survey district facility 
needs for space as of some set date, such 
as 1977. The survey would take into account 
projected growth or decline in student 
enrollment and adequacy or obsolescence 
of existing facilities. The Department of 
Education recently has completed a survey 
of this kind which could be used to imple- 
ment this program. 

(2) The state should establish standards for con- 
struction of various kinds of educational 
facilities and would annu?iiiy establish a 
cost per square foot for each kind of facility 
in a base county. The allowance for all other 
counties should be adjusted by a cost- 
of-construction index. 

(3) Districts would apply for state money for 
a construction project or rental/lease 
agreement. If the project helps to meet dis- 
trict needs as disclosed in the state survey, 
it would be approved. Priority would be 
given to projects for district:; where relative 
needs are greatest. The state would pay an 



arr.ount equal to the state-established cost 
per square foot (adjusted for cost of con- 
struction) times the number of square feet 
of each type of facility to be constructed. 
The district may hire its own architect and 
construct buildings of its own design 
{subject only to state fire, health and safety 
standards) and could spend more than the 
stateallownnce from its own operating funds 
if it wishes. The state would provide stan- 
dard plans fof" different types of facilities 
which districts could use if they wished. If 
they did so. the s/ate would pay for the 
actual cost of construction of the facilities. 

(4) Because the cost of site acquisition and 
development are so widely varying even 
within one district, purchase of school hites 
must have prior state approval. The state 
would pay the full cost of purchase and 
preparation of a state-approved site. 

(5) For distiicts which currently need class- 
room space but will not need it in 1977 
(because of declining enrollments), the stale 
should consider providing relocatable class- 
rooms, When they are no longer needed 
at one location, they could be moved to 
another district with temporary needs. 

(B) The suue should assume the responsibility for 
retiring all existing local bonded indebtedness, 
including State Board of Education bonds. 
Furthermore, districts may not incur additional 
bonded indebtedness, and currently allowed 
taxes over 10 mills for capital outlay and debt 
service should be eliminated. 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

Recommendation 78: The Legislature should establish, 
a:; part of the MFP, funds for providing compensatory 
education to students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Within districts compensatory education 
funds should be targeted to the instructional and related 
needs of disadvantaged pupils through special pro- 
grams designed by local districts. The total number of 
disadvantaged students served in a school district with 
these funds should be based on the number of children 
of school age in the district from families below the 
poverty level, less the number being served by federal 
money. 

MIGRANT EDUCATION 

Recommendation 79: The Legislature should assign the 
responsibility for the delivery of educational services 
to migrant farm children and adults to the Department 
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of Education. Migrant education then should be coor- 
dinated and entirely funded by the state. Actual teach- 
ing may be done by schools in local districts, by public 
or private firms under contract, or h y state-funded 
teachers who travel with the migrant stream. Also 
the state should collect more comprehensive data 
migrant farm children and adults, including the actual 
number of migrant school-age children, ethnic compo- 
sition of migrants, dropout incidence and intrastate 
movement of migrants. 

SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 

Recommendation 80: The Legislature should eliminate 
the present transportation formula in the Minimum 
Foundation Program. Instead the state should pay for 
the entire cost of operating an efficient transportation 
system. The state should use modern computer 
.techniques to determine the most efficient routing of 
buses for each district and the number of buses needed. 
The cost of operating such a system should be calcu- 
lated, and this should be the state allowance. Districts 
may use the most efficient routing as developed by 
the state but should not be required to do so. 




The state also should pay for the entire cost of needed 
school buses, including replacements for those that 
are no longer safe or serviceable. The state may 
transfer such state-purchased buses Horn a district 
where the need for buses has decreased to a district 
which needs more buses. 

EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT MATCHING 

Recommendation 81: The Legislature should provide 
for the state to assume the full costs of employee retire- 
ment matching and the present local tax over 10 mills 
for thispurpose should be eliminated. Full state funding 
for employee retirement matching should *»e included 
in the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) grant to 
districts. 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

Recommendation 82: The Legislature should provide 
fo- the implementation of financial accounting' systems 
in all school districts which uniformly report data on 
the expenditures of money on educational programs 
at each school. A summary of this financial information 
should be included in the Annual Report of School 
Progress at each school. 

PROPERTY TAX ASSESSMENT 

Recommendation 83: The Legislature should provide 
for the improvement of property tax assessment prac- 
tices so that property is assessed uniformly among 
counties and among classes of property within 
counties. Additionally, the punitive financial applica- 
tion of ratio studies toward school districts should be 
removed. 

A RECOMMENDED STUDY 

Recommendation 84: The Legislature should initiate 
a study on the implications of totally removing local 
property tax support for schools. 
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Section IX 
Governance — Part I 



HIGHEST PRIORITY RECOMMENDATION 

The Committee believes that a board to coordinate 
and develop policy for all levels of education is of 
such overriding importance that it should be brought 
about even if no other changes are made in the gover- 
nance of education in Florida. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that: 



Recommendation 85: The Legislature should create a 
lay board to set policy and coordinate the entire sta*^ 
system of public education in Florida. The powers and 
responsibilities of this bparcLshouId be statutory and 
the present State Board of Education should retain 
its constitutional role. 



Governance — Part II 



THE COMMITTEE'S LONG-RANGE 
GOVERNANCE PLAN 

In January 1972 the Committee made recommenda- 
tions which, taken as a whole, represented a com- 
prehensive system for the governance of public educa- 
tion at both the state and local levels in Florida. Several 
of the district-level recommendations included in this 
plan do not have the support of a sizeable number 
of the Committee members. The non-partisan school 
board and a statewide referendum to appoint superin- 
tendents in each district are examples. Nevertheless, 
the Committee believes the organizational concept pre- 
sented below is the best long-range solution to the 
management of our schools. 

Recommendation 86: There should be established in 
Florida a single lay Board ot Education, responsible 
to the citizens of this state for all levels of education. 

Recommendation 87: The State Board should be estab- 
lished by constitutional amendment. 



Recommendation 88:The Board should be composed 
of 15 lay members, appointed by the Governor, and 
confirmed by the Senate. The chairman should be 
designated by the Governor and should serve at his 
pleasure in that capacity. 

Recommendation 89: The Board members should serve 
staggered six-year terms. 

Recommendation 90: The Board should receive travel 
and per diem in accordance with state regulations. 
Members may be statutorily authorized to receive 
fiscal enumeration for time and responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their positions. 

Recommendation 91: The role of the State Board should 
be policy making, the establishment of priorities in 
keeping with its policies, and budget preparation — all as 
defined by law. 

Recommendation 92: There should be no statutory con- 
straints placed upon the Board as to how it should 
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organize itself internally for carrying out its respon- 
sibilities except as otherwise contained in this report. 

Recommendation 93: There should be established by 
constitutional amendment the position of appointed 
Chief St-ue School Officer. 

Reconimendati n 94: The Chief State School Officer 
should be appointed by the State Board of Education 
with confirmation by the Senate. 

Recommendation 95: The L . 'should be free to estab- 
lish the professional qualifications and management 
skills that this person must possess for the efficient 
implementation of the Board's policies and priorities. 

Recommendation 96: The Chief State School Officer 
should serve at the pleasure of the Board or, if the 
Board chooses to negotiate a contract, it should no* 
exceed a period of two years from the date of execution. 
The contract may be renewed by the Board. 

Recommendation 97: The responsibilities of the Chief 
State School Officer should be specified by the State 
Board to include: 

(A) implementing policy decisions of the Board; 

(B) recommending budgets, policies and priorities to 
the State Board of Education: and 

(C) administering the Department of Education. 

Recommendation 98: District school board elections 
should be on a non-partisan basis. 

Recommendation 99: Congruent with the concept that 
professional management at the state level should be 
separated from policy-making authority, district school 



superintendents should be appointed by the district 
school boards rather than elected. 

Recommendation 100: A constitutional amendment 
should be offered to the people to provide for the 
appointment of all district school superintendents by 
their local school boards. 

Recommendation 101: Local community college boards 
of trustees should continue to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and approved by the Senate. In addition to their 
corporate operating board responsibilities, they shall 
have such policy-making responsibilities as established 
by statute or by the State Board of Education. 

Recommendation 102: A board of trustees comprised 
of seven members for the university system should 
be established by statute. Trustees should be appointed 
by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate to serve 
staggered four-year terms. In addition to their cor- 
porate operating board responsibilities, they shall have 
such policy-making responsibilities as established by 
statute or by the State Board of Education. 

Recommendation 103: There should be created the 
Office of Chancellorof the University System, selected 
by the Chief State School Officer with the consent of 
the State Board of Education. The Chancellor should 
serve at the pleasure of the Chief State School Officer, 
and his duties and functions should be prescribed by 
the State Board of Education. 

Recommendation 104: The Legislature should study the 
alternatives presented in the Technical Report and 
affirmatr action programs should be initiated at both 
the state and local levels to increase minority represen- 
tation on local school boards. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 



This study encompassed seven major tasks that com- 
prised a subset of the total issues studied by the Citi- 
zens' Committee. It began in May 1972 and took one 
year. Our mission was not to treat the whole field 
of educational accountability or all issues related to 
financing education. Separate studies of the Citizens' 
Committee focused on these issues including every- 
thing from teacher education to statewide assessment. 
The immense scope of the Citizens' Committee can 
best be understood by examining their work document. 
Briefly, our limited charge was to analyze and report 
on: 

1 . The financial impact and consequences of the exist- 
ing program for financing elementary and secondary 
education. 

2. Case study of a county with respect to allocation 
of funds and educational resources within the 
county school district. 

3. Analysis and simulation of alternative plans for dis- 
tributing school revenues. This task included cur- 
rent operating expenditures plus transportation, 
vocational education of migrants, and other special 
expenditure categories. 

4. Analysis and recommendations on financing capital 
outlay. 

5. Analysis of educational finance adjustments that 
should be made for urban areas, geographical differ- 
ences in cost of living, incidence of low-income 
families and so on. 

6. Consideration of some selected issues for improved 
efficiency in school operations with particular 
emphasis on efficiency issues related to state school 
aid formula* and school by school performance. 

7. An analytical study of the critical relationships 
between financing higher education and other levels 
of education. 

In these endeavors the study team has conferred 
closely and sought comments on our proposals from 
a wide sector of Florida citizens and educators. The 
staff and the Director of the National Educational 
Finance I . >ject at the University. of Florida have been 



very helpful to us. Dr. Forbis Jordan introduced us 
to the computerized simulation model developed by 
the NEFP. Dr. Gene Barlow spent many hours adapt- 
ing the model to use in Florida. Through it, we were 
able to make district-by-district estimates of the fiscal 
effects of our recommendations. Dr. R. L. Johns 
served on our advisory council and Dr. Kern Alexan- 
der provided technical advice in such areas as school 
construction and transportation. In particular, we have 
sought the informed counsel of the members of the 
Florida Citizens' Committee on Education. But these 
recommendations and findings represent the conclu- 
sions and judgments of the study team. They do not 
necessarily reflect the final views of the Citizens' Com- 
mittee, and the Committee did not put us under any 
constraints in researching or presenting the substance 
of our efforts. 

Our approach in this report is first to present the 
criteria that guided our recommendations and much 
of our analysis. We will then briefly place Florida 
school finance in the national context. Ojur concern 
will subsequently turn to the strengths and weaknesses 
of Florida's current Minimum Foundation Program 
(MFP). Then our findings and recommendations take 
up items 2-7 presented above. 

Attachment F of this report, Financing Post- 
Secondary Education, was prepared by Roger E. 
Bolton, Associate Professor of Economics at Williams 
College. While we have conferred with him and concur 
fully in his recommendations, this portion should be 
considered as a separate document for which Dr. Bol- 
ton assumes full professional responsibility. 

On the rest of this study, we have been ably assisted 
by James W. Guthrie, Marshall A. Harris, William 
S. Furry, and David Flood. Dr. Guthrie wrote the 
section dealing with a school-by-school information 
system. Dr. Harris had prime data collection responsi- 
bility as On-Site Coordinator. Mr. Furry conducted 
the intradistrict study plus analyses of retirement, mi- 
grants, and teacher mobility. Mr. Flood analyzed future 
enrollment and teacher supply trends. We gratefully 
acknowledge their contributions but accept full respon- 
sibility for this report. 

Walter I. C jims 
Michael W. Kirst 
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SECTION I 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



REVISING FLORIDA'S SCHOOL 
FINANCE SYSTEM: CRITERIA 

The study team has proceeded with the following 
criteria in mind for revising school finance in Florida. 

1 . It should be simple — This should be a guiding prin- 
ciple, even though we recognize that all kinds of 
special circumstances will tend to complicate it. 
But we have reexamined the present mass and 
made recommendations to discard that which is 
unnecessarily complicated. Florida's school 
finance statutes have grown incrementally to meet 
changes in citizens' desires, tax limitations, and 
tbe transformation of the state through rapid 
growth. These incremental changes constitute a 
sort of "underbrush" that has grown up around 
the once-simple Minimum Foundation Program. 
The underbrush should be cut back. Forces run- 
ing counter to simplicity are such things as tradi- 
tion (many educators and legislators are used to 
thinking in terms of the present system) and special 
education cost differentials. A simple formula with 
few allocation factors cannot take account of such 
things as vocational education, cost of living, mi- 
grants, sparsely populated counties, and so on. Our 
goal then becomes to avoid needless complexity 
arid to base the formulas on concepts that can 
be understood by the layman. Given the diversity 
of Florida's counties and its tradition of special 
programs for special needs, there is a danger that 
simple aid formulas will prove to be an overly 
simplistic solution. 

2. It should meet the "Serrano" criterion — Edu- 
cational resources provided a child should 
not be a function of the wealth of the school 
district where he or she happens to live. It is the 
wealth of the entire State of Florida that should 
stand behind each Florida school child. Con- 
sequently, state aid should equalize educational 



opportunity and compensate for differences in 
local school district wealth. This is the so-called 
"Serrano" criterion (stemming from a California 
lawsuit) and has been the prime issue in most other 
states. Contrary to general lay opinion, the 
"Serrano" criterion can be satisfied without pro- 
hibiting property taxes or local choice regarding 
school expenditure levels and tax rates. For 
example, a district power equalizing (DPE) 
scheme would allow local choice in WiJch some 
districts would opt for minimal expenditures with 
the state guaranteeing a particular yield for any 
tax rate the district chooses. However, this issue 
has already been decided in Florida through the 
state-mandated ten-mill limit ("cap") on local 
property taxes with seven mills of required local 
effort. In effect, local choice is already constrained 
to a very large degree. Because of this Florida 
already meets the "Serrano" criterion better than 
most states. From this perspective Florida's 
Minimum Foundation Program is a Total Founda- 
tion Program. The seven-mill required local effort 
operates in a manner similar to a statewide prop- 
erty tax. 

3. It should allow for special educational program 
needs — This is a difficult issue because it is the 
various allowances for special needs that have 
complicated the present program and contributed 
to interest groups that want to maintain special 
treatment. To say that we should allow three times 
as much for a blind student as for a normal student, 
on the basis that, present programs for the blind 
cost that much, constitutes circular reasoning. 
Unfortunately, this is the way most states now 
allocate funds for blind students. On the other 
hand, blind students need not only special mate- 
rials, but also more individual attention than normal 
students. When we go from the relatively clear-cut 
case of the blind student to compensatory educa- 
tion for children from low-income families, we are 
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in an even more difficult position. Educators are 
not even sure what to do to improve their educa- 
tional attainment, much less how much it should 
cost. Indeed, programs with proven effectiveness 
for the disadvantaged have a range of cost on the 
order of three to four times the cost to educate 
an average child. 1 Consequently, we must recog- 
nize that the precise amounts recommended for 
some special needs are the "best estimate." 

4. It should be output oriented to the maximum extent 
possible within the existing state of the art. 

— State aid.program^are almost ex clusively proc- 
ess oriented, focusing on the neces^aryHnpuTs" 
of teachers, materials, facilities and so on. 
Florida's instruction unit of 27 pupils per teacher 
plus supporting services is a good example of ihe 
process concept. As we shall see, the process 
orientation tends to ossify present practices at the 
local school level. It builds vested interest groups 
^and can discourage experimentation. 

"Tn its pure form, an output orif ntation entails 
measuring the degree to which districts (or better, 
schools) met specifically defined educational 
objectives, allowing for influences beyond the con- 
trol of the schools, and then providing a financial 
carrot for those who do better than expected and 
a stick for those who do worse. For a variety 
of technical reasons (such as inadequate tests of 
pupil attainment and measures of social/economic 
status) we are not ready to implement this pure 
form. We can begin, however, with systematic 
experimentation in this area. 

In later sections of this report we have recom- 
mended several approaches for moving Florida's 
school finance system toward an output orien- 
tation. Moreover, the Citizens' Committee is con- 
cerned directly with these output issues and rr akes 
separate recommendations. 

5. It should provide for identifiable cost differentials 
other than program cost differentials — This crite- 
rion includes differentials having to do with differ- 
ences in cost of living, cost of construction, wage 
structures, and salary differentials necessary to 
get teachers to teach in especially difficult circum- 
stances. An investigation of the extent and nature 
of urban problems (referred to in part as municipal 
ovefburden) is implied as part of this criterion. 

The same vexing issue as in the output section 
arises here as well — namely, the measurement 



'American Institute of Research. A Study of Exemplary Pro- 
gramsfor the Education of Disadvantaged Children, Palo Alto; 1968, 
OEC-O-8-089013-3515. 



of the necessary differentials. Although the con- 
cepts here are not as difficult as in output concerns, 
we had to mount several studies to meet this 
criterion. 

6. It should take into account capital outlay 
and debt service as well as operating ex- 
pense—In our view, there is no reason capital out- 
lay should be considered different from current 
operating expense in terms of the Serrano 
criterion. The wealth of the state as a whole should 
»tand behind each child. Facilities for school chil- 
dren should not be determined primarily by the 
property tax wealth of a particular locality. We 
also must recognize the difficulty of passing local 
bond issues in Florida. 

FINDINGS 

Our findings are summarized below. Detailed discus- 
sion of them is in the body of the report. 

1. Florida's MFP will probably meet a court test 
based on the Serrano criterion. The overall rela- 
tionship between property tax wealth and expendi- 
tures is close to random, although there are sub- 
classes, like poor urban districts, that consistently 
spend less money. Tax effort is remarkably 
unifornvwith over 90 percent of Florida's school 
children attending school in districts at or within 
a fraction of the 10-mill state-mandated property 
tax limit ("cap"). 

2. Compared to the national averages, Florida's 
property tax rate i. not an inordinate burden. 
Indeed, Florida's property taxes are considerably 
below the national average effective rate. Given 
this situation, wholesale property tax relief is not 
essential and would result in windfall gains to many 
owners of land and buildings. 

3. Florida's urban problems are very different from 
those in the older cities of the North and Midwest. 
We found no evidence of "municipal over- 
burden." This suggests a different approach to 
urban school aid. 

4. There will be a distressing trend in future years 
for the local districts to bear an increasing share 
of the cost of construction, transportation, and 
retirement. Given the 10-mill local property tax 
limit, oyer time, this will result in distorting local 
priorities and inadequate amounts of money to 
fund instructional programs. We can see no justifi- 
cation for the state to pay most of the cost of 
current operations and at the same time force the 
locals to bear a greater proportion of Lie costs 
of construction, transportation, and retirement. 
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5. Florida has a very large school construction back- 
log which will grow even larger with the addition 
of kindergarten. This backlog results from 
inadequate state allowances to most districts and 
over allowances to districts with no facilities 
needs. In addition, the refusal of local taxpayers 
to pass override property taxes for facilities has 
added to this backlog. Facilities constraints are 
now dictating the substance and approach of 
instructional programs. 

6. The MFP is needlessly complex and has several 
structural shortcomings. The MFP also contains 
no incentives for better performance. The 
instruction-unit concept which is the basis for cal- 
culating the MFP has contributed to rigidities in 
school organization, double counting, and exces- 
sive weighting of special programs. 

7. Florida's MFP does not adjust for the special 
program needs of the disadvantaged and migrants. 
Federal aid for these groups meets less and less 
of the need each .year. 

8. County school organization helps equalize tax 
bases. But most of the counties are so large and 
diverse that countywide information obscures 
important school-by-school reporting which could 
provide more equity and incentive. If the case 
wc use is representative of the state, the schools 
(within a county) that have the lowest achievement 
also have the lowest per pupil expenditure. 

9. Cost of living and construction vary sufficiently 
in Florida to warrant special adjustments in school 
finance formulas. Although the cost of living is 
not a direct measure of cost of education, costs 
of education are affected by differences in the cost 
of living. 

10. The entire system of property tax assessment 
requires a complete overhaul. An improved ratio 
study is only one of the major components. 

11. There is a lack of policy coorJination between 
the levels of education. This will result in, for 
instance, a surplus of newly trained teachers and 
overlap and inefficiencies in vocational-technical 
education. 

12. Florida can afford more effort in funding educa- 
tion based on the national averages. While Florida 
ranks 14th in the nation in wealth per child, it^ - 
is substantially below the national average in 
revenue per pupil,, effective property tax rates, 
and state and local tax collections as a percent 
of personal income. 



13. The current and projected state budget surplus 
and federal revenue sharing might be sufficient 
to fund our recommendations. Florida's low 
national rank in tax effort provides a strong case 
for using its surplus and revenue sharing, for 
increased public programs including education, 
rather than for tax reduction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our most important recommendations are sum- 
marized below: 

1. The state should assume all costs of school con- 
struction and existing dtui service. A major con- 
struction effort should be undertaken, with the 
goal of eliminating all instructional facilities 
shortages by 1980. 

2. The Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) 
should equalize all ten mills of the local property 
tax. District tax effort would be uniform at ten 
mills, with present override taxes eliminated. 

3. The state should establish a separate program of 
compensatory education, supplementing the 
federal program. 

4. Urban areas should receive higher allotments for 
cost-of-living differences. 

5. The MFP should be extensively revised and sim- 
plified. 

6. The state should assume full costs of transporta- 
tion and employee retirement. 

7. Property tax assessment should be substantially 
strengthened and improved. 

8. The state should take over responsibility for the 
education of children of migrant farm workers. 

9. The state should keep its commitment to provide 
kindergarten to all children who desire it. 

10. School-by-school accounting should be imple- 
mented to help in discovering intradistrict dis- 
crepancies. 

11. Performance reports should be established for 
each school. 

12. An experimental program of incentives for better 
performance should be established on a school- 
by-school basis. 

13. There should be better coordination between the 
levels of education. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following gives in substantially more detail the 
way in which the above recommendations should be 
implemented. 

1 . Entitlement of MFP money shall be on the basis 
of weighted full-time-equivalent pupils (FTE) 
rather than instruction units. Full-time equivalents 
are calculated by type of program. The computa- 
tion would be made during one week in the fall and 
one week in the spring, with weeks being chosen 
that best represent the normal enrollment in Flor- 
ida schools. For each program, the FTE would be 
the number of students enrolled in the program 
times the ratio of the number of hours per week 
that the student attends that program to the 
number of hours per week a full-time student at 
that grade level normally attends school. The total 
FTE of all programs of the district should then 
add up to the total full-time equivalent enrollment 
of the district. Calculation in this way simplifies 
problems of attendance accounting and insures 
that a district will not lose money because of abnor- 
mally low attendance during the calc 1 'ation 
period. Calculation on this basis also automatically 
eliminates double counting in all programs. 

The FTE are then weighted by program, with 
the weight for each program being determined by 
the amount of money it is desired to spend on 
each student. We have suggested some initial 
weights in the body of tho report, but there is 
no adequate research basis at present for these. 
We recommend cost-effectiveness studies by the 
Department of Education or university professors 
to help determine the most appropriate weights. 
We support the present attempts to develop six 
separate weights for vocational education based 
on six cost categories. The weight for a vocational 
FTE in a particular cost category would then be 
simply the FTE cost for that category divided by 
the amount set by the Legislature as the value 
of the MFP per weighted FTE. 

The only exception to calculating FTE as 
explained above is for compensato/y education. 
Here th tmber of FTE would be equal to' the 
number v.» children of school age in the county 
from families below the poverty level. These com- 
pensatory FTE would all be presumed to have 
come from the regular 1-12 classes, and regular 
FTE would be reduced accordingly. 

After the FTE for all programs are weighted, 
they are all summed for the district, and the total 
is used to determine the MFP entitlement for the 
district. 



2. The district shall be entitled to a set number of 
dollars for each weighted FTE, less the amount 
raised by a ten-mill local property tax based on 
the equalized value of the previous year's non- 

* exempt tax roll. This is to be the only money the 
district receives from the state for operating pur- 
poses, except for earmarked funds and transporta- 
tion money. The MFP money may be spent in 
any legal way the district desires, with the provisio 
that in order to earn FTE for a special program 
the students must actually be enrolled in such a 
state-approved program. 

Our recommendation eliminates many of the 
present complexities of the MFP, including the 
state salary schedule and many special purpose 
allocations. 

3. Earmarked funds are to be strictly limited to new 
programs, for the purpose of getting them estab- 
lished. When they are established (or in not more 
than five years), the money for the program should 
be merged into the general-purpose MFP grant, 
with the school-by-school accounting we recom- 
mend helping to insure that money actually gets 
to the students it is intended for. Earmarked funds 
may be used to support in the distrct the program 
for, which the funds are earmarke d, or to contract 
with a regional resource center tv. provide the 
program. Funds for the compensatory program 
should initially be earmarked. 

4. The program of compensatory education we 
recommend is intended to supplement the federal 
program. We suggest a weight of 1.5 for compen- 
satory FTE (based on a weight of* 1.0 for regular 
classes in grades 1-12). The money would initially 
be targeted to individual schools, based on the 
number of pupils in the school from families with 
income below the poverty level. The amount of 
*noney earmarked for compensatory education a 
district wcuild get would be the product of the 
weighted compensatory PTE, less the amount of 
federal rnone. "eceived by the district specifically 
for compensa y education. The money could be 
used for a broad range of things, including health 
services and nutrition. 

5. The amount of the MFP grant shall be adjusted 
by a cost-of-living index. The index for each 
county is to be determined annually by the Depart- 
ment of Administration as the result of a cost- 
of-living study. 

6. The state shall pay for the entire cost of operating 
an efficient transporation system. The state shall 
use modern computer techniques to determine the 
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most efficient routing of buses for each district 
and the number of buses needed. The cos: of 
operating such a system in each county shall 
calculated, and this shall be the state allowance. 
Districts may use the most efficient touting ai; 
developed by the state but are not required to 
do so. 

The state shall pay for the entire cost of needed 
school buses, including replacements for* those: 
that are no longer safe or serviceable. The state 
may transfer such state-purchased buses from a* 
district where the need for buses has decreased 1 
to a district which needs more buses. 

7. Any district that receives less state operating 
money (including transportation and categorical 
grants) under this plan than it currently receives 
shall receive a "no-loss guarantee." ' That is, it 
shall receive the same amount it now receives from 
the state. The amount of the MFP per weighted 
FTE should be adjusted so that only a few small 
districts will receive the no-loss guarantee. 

8. The state shall pay the entire cost for principal 
and interest of existing district bonded indebt- 
edness, including State Board of Education 
bonds. Districts may not incur additional bonded 
indebtedness. 

9. The state shall pay the entire approved cost of 
capital outlay projects for school districts. The 
money for this shall be obtained through the 
issuance of state bonds. The provisions for this 
payment are as follows: 

a. The state shall survey district needs in a 
uniform manner and determine district needs for 
space as of some set date, such as 1978. The survey 
will take into account projected growth or decline 
in student enrollment and adequacy or obsoles- 
cence of existing facilities. 

b. The state will undertake to provide money 
for construction of needed facilities through 
bonded indebtedness as rapidly as plans can be 
drawn and construction contracts let. The goal 
should be to eliminate all instructional facilities 
shortages by 1980. 

c. The state shall establish standards for con- 
struction of various kinds of educational facilities, 
and will annually establish a cost per square foot 
for each kind of facility in a base county. The 
allowance for all other counties shall be adjusted 
by a cost-of-construction index. 

d. Districts will apply for state money for a con- 
struction project. If the project helps to meet dis- 



trict needs as disclosed in the state survey, it will 
be approved. Priority shall be given to projects 
for districts where relative needs are greatest. The 
j.tate shal! pay an amount equal to the state- 
established cost per square foot (adjusted for cctst 
of construction) times the number of square feet 
of each type of facility to be constructed. 'Hie 
district may hire its own architect and may spend 
more than the state allowance from its own operat- 
ing funds if it wishes. The state will prcivide stan- 
dard plans for different types <fi facilities which 
districts may use if they wish. If they do so, the 
state will pay for the actual cost » of construction 
of ihe facilities. 

e. for districts which currently need classroom 
space but will not need it in 1978 (because of dec lin- 
ing enrollments), the state should consider provid- 
ing relocatable classrooms. When they are no 
longer needed in the district, they could be 
moved to another district with temporary needs. 

10. The state shall assume responsibility for the 
education of all children of migrant farm workers. 
The state may perform the educational services 
itself, or may contract with school districts or with 
any other organization. In some cases it may be 
feasible to provide teachers who travel with the 
migrants and possibly also traveling classrooms. 

11. District tax rates shall be limited to ten mills on 
full property value for all purposes. Presently 
allowed overrides shall be eliminated. 

12. An experimental program of incentives for better 
educational achievement should be established. 
This experimental program would attempt to pre- 
dict the average achievement of children in schools 
based on the socioeconomic background of the 
children. The predicted achievement would then 
be compared with the actual achievement, and 
where actual was significantly better than pre- 
dicted some kind of reward would be provided. 
The Department of Education would investigate 
programs in such schools to see if what they were 
doing well could be adapted to similar schools. 

13. Performance reports should be required for each 
school that would provide data on such things as 
student characteristics, school resources, expen- 
ditures, school program approach, pupil attain- 
ment, and five-year plans. 

14. Better intradistrict program accounting should be 
required on a uniform basis, and districts should 
examine their expenditure patterns to be sure that 
schools with the most disadvantaged children are 
not being systematically shortchanged. 
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. 15. Property tax assessment should be improved 
through (1) a reorganization and insulation of state 
administration from political influence, (2) profes- 
sional pjsessment personnel at all levels, (3) 
improved state/local coordination of assessment 
standards and procedures, and (4) a more intensive 
and better designed ratio study. 

16. There should be better coordination of policy 
among the levels of education to prevent overlaps 
in vocational education , nd over-production of 
teachers. 

17. School districts, with their salary schedules no 
longer bound to a state salary schedule, should 
institute provisions that encourage teachers .to 
upgrade their competence through other means 
than college courses. 

PHASE-IN OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We suggest the following steps as a reasonable way 
to phase in the finance recommendations* Note that 
we suggest district power equalizing as a reasonable 
step toward ten mills of required local effort. 

1. In 1973-74 collect FTE data on the basis recom- 
mended. Use these for estimating district needs 

: . in 1974-75. 

2. In 1974-75 go to eight mills required local effort 
(RLE) with two mills power equalized at the same 
rate. The MFP weight could be set at $680 at 
eight mills RLE, with a guarantee of $85/mill for 
the ninth and tenth mills. This would give an MFP 
of $850 if ten mills were levied. If all districts 
levied ten mills, loca. effort would be $551 million 
and state cost about $821 million. The additional 
state cost of the total package for current opera- 
tions would be about $50 million above the prob- 
able state cost for the present MFP in 1973-74. 
Cost could be reduced by lowering the $850 FTE 
base for the normal program. 

3. In subsequent years, if it seemed desirable, the 
state could go to nine or ten mills RLE, as an 
alternative. It could leave one or two mills power 
equalized for local discretion. 

•4. In 1973-74, the state could assume a percentage 
of local debt service. Local overrides should con- 
tinue to be allowed for remaining local debt ser- 
vice. The state should embark immediately on full 
state assumption of capital outlay, issuing as many 
bonds as can be used immediately. 

5. As additional bonds are issued after this, addi- 
tional local debt service will be picked up with 



the goal of picking up all local debt service by 
the time all bonds necessary to eliminate facilities 
shortages as of 1980 have been issued. 

6. The additional cost of capital outlay, debt service, 
and transportation when the program is fully 
implemented would be about $57 million per year. 

SUMMARY OF COSTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following summary of costs is intended only 
to givean idea of the relative magnitudes of the changes 
recommended. The costs are based on 1970-71 data, 
the most recent available when this report was written. 
The value of the MFP per weighted FTE was set at 
$700 (before cost-of-living adjustment). Because of 
rapidly increasing property values, it will be possible 
to set this figure at a substantially higher level in the 
year this program is implemented without increasing 
state costs. 

The costs shown are the amounts by which the costs 
of our recommendations exceed the actual 1970-71 
costs. 

State Costs 

1. (a) Assume costs of school construction (annual 
cost of bond interest and retirement on bonds suf- 
ficient to eliminate all instructional facilities 
shortages by 1980). 

$21.1 million 

(b) Assume existing local debt service based on 
refinancing district bonds carrying high interest 
rates; assumes refinancing of special law [Racing 
Commission] bonds. This amount would decrease 
and finally disappear as existing indebtedness i$ 
retired. 

$23.0 million 

2. Make the required local effort ten mills. No cost. 
The MFP should be adjusted to keep the state 
cost the same. 

3. A program for compensatory education that 
would supplement the federal program and, 
together with it, reach all students from families 
with incomes below the poverty level. 

$77.0 million 

4. Adjustments for cost of living. 

$63.2 million 

5. Revise and simplify the MFP. No cost, except 
for minor costs of implementation. Would save 
some money by eliminating double counting in spe- 
cial programs. The MFP would be set at $700 
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per weighted FTE (1970-71), with districts that 
would receive less state operating money than at 
present receiving a "no-loss guarantee" (i.e., 
allowed to receive as much as at present). Cost 
of no-loss guarantee to five districts. 

$ 0.4 million 

6. (a) Assume full costs of transportation. 

$12.8 million 

(b) Assume full cost of employee retirement. 

$35.0 million 

7. Improved property tax assessment. 

$ 0.5 million 

8. A special program of migrant education, to supple- 
ment the federal program. 

$ 4.7 million 

9. Provide kindergarten for all who desire it. Capital 
costs included under 1(a). Operating costs only, 
of about $36 million based on projected enrollment 
when kindergartens are fully implemented are not 
shown here as an additional cost of our recommen- 
dations because the state is already committed lo 
•this. 

10. Proper intradistrict allocation of funds. 

No additional cost 

11. School-by-school performance reports. Realloca- 
tion of existing administrative costs. 

12. An experimental p. gram of incentives for better 
performance. 

$ 2.0 million 

13. Policy coordination among levels of education. 
Should ultimately result in some saving to the 
state. 



Local Costs 

14. Limit districts to ten mills in taxes, eliminating 
overrides. 

A saving of $44.7 million to 
local property taxpayers. 



Value of MFP Net additional 
per Weighted money (state 



Total additional state money 

recommended 
Total local tax saving 
Net additional recommended 



$239.7 million 
44.7 million 
195.0 million 



FTE 


and local) 


$700 


$195.0 million 


$690 


$178.6 million 


$680 


$162.2 million 


$670 


$145.8 million 


$660 


$129.4 million 



Number of 

districts Cost of 

with no-loss no-loss guarantee 

guarantee (included in Col. 2) 



PRIORITIES 



$0.4 million 

$0.5 million 

$0.6 million 

$0.7 n :llion 

$0.9 million 



The additional money recommended could be 
reduced if necessary by reducing the value of the MFP 
per weighted FTE, as follows: 



Large-scale studies that consider almost every ele- 
ment of a major state function like eiementary/secon- 
dary education rarely result in the implementation of 
each recommendation. Resources are always scarce, 
resulting in competition for state money among levels 
of education, znd between education and other public 
sector activities such as the environment, highways, 
health, economic development and so on. Given the 
inevitable constraints on state money and political 
opposition to any policy change, some comments on 
priorities are needed. 

The recommendations fall in to two categories of high 
and low (or negligible) cost. In the high-cost group 
our first priority is state assumption of capital outlay 
and debt service with a large-scale construction effort 
aimed at eliminating all shortages in instructional 
facilities by 1980. This reform will also help districts 
get more MFP money for current operations. For 
example, many of these districts could not receive 
operating money for kindergarten if the state did not 
provide facilities. 

I* is in the area of*- ^ outlay that Florida risks 
a court suit under the equal protection language of the 
14th amendment. The courts have focused to date on 
current operating expenditures, but capital outlay will 
surely 'bllow. It is very unwise lo have the state pay 
most or all the cost of currant operations without 
assuming the cost of such things as construction. The 
existing MFP allotments for construction are com- 
pletely inadequate and the backlog of facilities needs 
has grown to alarming proportions. 

The quality of the physical setting in which a child 
receives his education, like other aspects of education, 
should not be related to local district wealth. Florida 
is in the distressing situation of having facilities con- 
straints dictate the substance A educational programs 
This is especially true in the ' special" program areas 
of kindergarten, compensatory education, handicap- 
ped children and vocational education. For instance, 
some districts are in the self-perpetuating syndrome 
of lacking facilities for special programs, thereby 
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receiving less MFP money for special programs and 
facilities, and as a result having less money for teacher 
salaries, facilities, and overhead support. Given the 
reluctance, of most local taxpayers to approve local 
construction bond issues, -there is no way under the 
present formula to break this cycle. 

Along with increased sf.te aid for construction, we 
recommend an increased state role in supervision and 
technical assistance for local construction. Priority 
n^ods are such things as uniform state criteria for defin- 
ing local capacity and needs, state-approved cost 
laximums, state cost-of-construction indexes, and 
incentives for efficient construction. 

We have deliberately linked together two of the high 
cost items because they benefit different types of 
school districts. Compensatory educatioi. provides 
considerably nore money per pupil to rural school dis- 
tricts (both nca and poor.). Rural districts have a higher 
percent of their students from disadvantaged homes. 
On the other hand, the adjustment for cost of living 
using the market basket approach provides uroan 
counties with the most money. 

In short, the ten-mill required local effort to increase 
equalization, the special funding (weighting) for com- 
pensatory education, and the cost-of-living allowance 
go together to form a balanced package. One way to 
save money is to eliminate all additional state money 
from the cost-of-living adjustment. Based on prelimi- 
nary findings of the Florida cost-of-living study con- 
ducted by three university professors most counties 
would be above 100. The state could restrict the cost- 
of-living adjustment to shifting fundsTather than adding 
an incremental-^. 2 million. "This could be done by 
reducing tfte MF° about $40 per weighted pupil or 
$1080 per instruction unit. We would favor eliminating 
additional expenditures for cost of living before elimi- 
nation of compensatory education. But again, we stress 
our recommendations are a package that treat all dis- 
tricts in the most equitable fashion: 

The recommendation of a ten-mill required local 
effort redistributes money from some rich urban 
counties to poorer rural counties. The urban counties, 
however, are the ones receiving the most benefit from 
our cost-of-living and capital outlay recommendations. 
We considered eliminating the special allowances for 
small schools (which would have hurt the rural 
counties) but rejected this because the cost saving 
is small. 

The table below shows, for a few selected counties, 
the effect of deleting various provisions from our 
recommendations. Comparing the figures in column 
3 with those in column 2, we see that the effect of 
having a required local effort of nine mills, with one 



mill local leeway is to give more money to three rich 
districtsand less to the rest. This comparison highlights 
the increased equity caused by state equalization of 
one local property tax mill. 

Comparing column 4 with column 2 shows that 
eliminating the cost-of-living adjustment hurts the 
urban counties much more than the rural ones. 

Comparing column 5 with column 2 shows that omit- 
ting compensatory education hurts the rural counties 
much more than the urban counties. 

Comparing column 6 with column 2 shews that 
eliminating the allowances for small schools has only 
minimal effects except in the poor rural districts. The 
cost of this allowance is only 53.5 million. 

Finall- nparing column 1 with column 2 shows 
the mi ver equity of our recommended program 

compai ah the present program. 

We would place a somewhat lower priority on state 
assumption of transportation and retirement. We can 
see no justification, however, for shifting the spiraling 
burden of these items to a local tax base constrained 
by the tervmill cap. This can only result in locals 
allocating less money for instruction and more for such 
ancillary items as transport and retirement. Florida 
has been moving to a larger state assumption of school 
costs. These two items should not be exceptions. 
In both transportation and retirement the intent of state 
legislation was to increase the state share, but the for- 
inu* kS have not accomplished this goal. 

We have concluded that urban issues in Florida are 
substantially different from those usually envisioned 
by national "urban" problems. Much of the national 
analysis of urban needs focuses on comparisons 
between cities and their suburbs. But Florida's county 
school districts combine cities, suburbs and even rural 
areas. Consequently the tax base and economic growth 
of the suburbs help support the central r ity . Moreover, 
t\vo of the state's large* t metropolitan areas (Dade 
and Duval) provide most costly governmental services 
through a metro-government. Specifically, we inves- 
tigated the "municipal overburden" hypothesis that 
higher per capita expenditures on general government 
or non-school functions are associated in urban 
counties with lower expenditures for elemen- 
tary/secondary edu^-iOn. A major reason we found 
no municipal overburden in Florida was because all 
Florida urban areas are at or very near the ten-mill 
property tax limit. 

We did find, however, some specific urban problems 
that require change in state education financing: 
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BASIC STATE PROGRAM: STATIC AND LOCAL MONEY, IN DOLLARS PER PUPIL 
(ExcludingTra importation. Capital Outlay, and Debt Service) 



(I) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Present Our Change to Omit Cost Omit Omit 

Program Recommended 9 mills of Living Compensatory Small School 

(1970-71) Package* RLE Adjustment Education Allowance 



Rich Urban 

Broward $807 $885 $933 $797 $843 $884 

Dade 815 9 0 7 95 1 810 85 1 907 

Pinellas 745 859 842 810 823 857 

Average. To) " 884 909 S06 839 883 

Poor Urban 

Brevard 646 826 804 787 791 826 

Duval 670 851 831 811 782 8C0 

Hillsborough 703 857 837 824 - 801 856 

Average 673 845 824 807 791 844 

Rich Urbanized Rural 

Collier 850 862 870 821 810 856 

Manate; 774 865 848 840 810 863 

Volusia 699 841 8?2 808 785 835 

Av-Tage 774 856 847 823 80^ 851 

Poor Urbanized Rural 

Alachua 687 878 849 836 819 875 

Okaloosa 583 787 765 787 748 783 

Suwanee 771 879 837 897 777 873 

Average 680 848 817 840 781 844 

Rich Rural 

Girts 947 891 899 891 816 883 

IlenJry 71 1 790 782 806 731 777 

Martin 811 965 928 894 891 965 

Average 823 882 870 864 813 875 

Poor Rural 

Gadsden 706 840 810 884 722 832 

-Levy 808 850 804 895 768 806 

Wakulla 776 847 836 882 75C 834 

Average 763 840 817 887 749 824 



*MFP = $700 per weighted 1TE, required local effort = 10 mills 

1 . adjustments in school finance formulas for higher 
cost of living and school construction and some 
components of school transportation. 

2. a special state compensatory program that will 
target aid to urban as well as other schools with 
disadvantaged children. 

3. revision in the current MFP to better assist poor 
urban school districts. 

If it is not possible to allocate the amount of state 
money necessary to fund all of our recommendations, 
we would strongly prefer a method of reducing the 
cost that would not upset the balance of our recommen- 
dations. The best way of doing this is to reduce the 
value of the MFP per weighted FTE. For each $10 
that the MFP is reduced, the state would save about 
$16.5 million (based on 1970-71 data). There would 



be some cost to a 44 no-Ioss guarantee" for districts 
that would receive less money under this method than 
they currently receive from the state for operation and 
transportation. But the amount would be small. For 
example (as shown at the end of the preceding section 
on the cost of the recommendations) it would be possi- 
ble to reduce the MFP to $660 with a net saving of 
$65.5 million. Only eight districts would receive a 
no-loss guarantee, at a cost of less than $1 million. 

It is noteworthy that several of our recommendations 
are in the low-cost category. The MFP can be simplified 
at little cost. The focus on the school as the organiza- 
tional unit entails three interrelated and low-cost pro- 
grams: performance reports, an experimental incentive 
program, and intradistrict comparability. This latter 
concept implies some redistribution of resources within 
school districts from schools serving middle class and 
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wealthy children to schools serving poor underachiev- 
ing children. 

The improvement of property tax assessment is quite 
inexpensive compared to the grant programs like the 
MFP. It is a large increment to the state administrative 
budget but worth the political resistance such adminis- 
trative increases often entail. Strengthened coordina- 
tion among levels of education implies little extra cost 
but has the potential for large savings. 

A CONCLUDING COMMENT ON FSA VS DPE 

As we have stressed, the MFP ha* some flaws, but 
its distribution criteria are essentially equity oriented. 
This does not imply, however, that more equity could 
not be injected into the existing Florida school finance 
system. One obvious strategy is to increase the 
required local effort to the ten-mill property tax cap. 
In effect, this would create full state assumption (FSA) 
of all school costs using essentially a ten-mill statewide 
property tax (with o local leeway). Another alterna- 
tive would be to power or percentage equalize the 
three-mill difference between the current seven mills 
required effort and the ten-mill cap. Such a scheme 
would assure equal school revenues for equal local 
district tax effort. !t also retains the local school district 
as the basic decision-making unit for determining tax 
rates 



In terms of operational issues, DPE adherents argue 
that control always follows dollars; that FSA will lead 
to state dominance of personnel and curriculum. Cer- 
tainly, big city districts dramatically demonstrate there 
is little to be gained from large size. 

The FSA egalitarians assert they are also for local 
decision making. They contend that once local citizens 
are absolved from the need to raise money and the 
local boards from the time it takes to finance the schools 
adequately, they will be able to focus on important 
educational matters like personnel and curriculum. 

AH of this debate on FSA versus DPE has a £reat 
deal more relevance in the states other than Florida. 
Over 90 percent of Florida's school children attend 
schools in districts at or very near the ten-mill property 
tax cap. Consequently, DPE is more a theoretical alter- 
native than a real possibility in Florida. A more realistic 
alternative in keeping with the trend of past Florida 
policy is to increase the required local effort until it 
r' ches the ten-mill properly tax cap. We would have 
no objection to increasing this required millage 
gradually, as long as the remaining leeway is power 
equalized at a level that will guarantee that every dis- 
trict receives the same amount of additional money 
per weighted FTE for each additional mill levied. We 
suggest such a possibility in our phase-in recommenda- 
tions. 



The primary feature of a district power equalizing 
scheme (DPE) is that a state guarantees a local district 
any current operating expenditure per pupil it selects 
jrom a tax rate schedule. In Florida, a schedule based 
on equalized assessed value might look like this: 



School District Tax Rate 

7 mills 

8 mills 

9 mills 

10 mills 



State Guaranteed Yield 
S595 
$680 
S765 
S850 



DPE caters to the "libertarian" value stream which 
pervades the American polity, whereas FSA aligns 
itself with the widely shared "egalitarian** viewpoint. 
DPE allows local choice regarding school expenditure 
levels and tax rates and no doubt some localities would 
opt for minimal expenditures. This local control stress 
is seen as an intolerable weakness by egalitarians. 
Egalitarian? point to the injustice of permitting a child's 
address to determine the amount spent on his 
schooling. They ask why a cUId or household that 
values education intensely, as does* a majority of the 
state, should be subjected to school conditions estab- 
1 ihed by his neighbors v/ho want to hold down taxes 
and place little value upon schooling. 



EFFECT OF OUR RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
LOCAL CONTROL 

Our recommendations carefully safeguard local con- 
trol. Indeed, in many areas we expand local control. 
As of now, a local district must obtain Department 
of Education approval for new programs in vocational 
and exceptional education. Under oor system, once 
the district enrolled the FTE in special programs, the 
state would automatically provide the money. Our con- 
struction and transportation plans are designed to 
insure local control by using state standards only to 
establish efficient cost-allocation factors. Once the dis- 
trict received the state money, however, it could dis- 
regard the state amounts per square foot of construc- 
tion or the optimum transportation routing plans pre- 
pared by state researchers. 

In short, Florida will have only three mills of local 
leeway under the existing MFP. State mandates in 
the present education code could easily consume that 
three-mill leeway. 

Our proposal for school-by-school information is 
intended for local use. Most of it would not even be 
transmitted to the state. The requirement that local 
districts actually have special programs (compen- 
satory, vocational education, etc.) before they can 
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receive state money is already in the MFP. Our propos- 
als would merely clarify the present system for 
monitoring this and eliminate double counting. 

ILLUSTRATIVE FIGURES AND TABLES 

On the following pages are the key figures and tables 
to support and to extend our findings and recommenda- 



tions. The figures illustrate the high degree of equity 
in the MFP as of 1970-71, the latest year for available 
data. The equity is even greater now because the 
equalized local tax has been increased from four mills 
to six mills. The remaining tables display the county- 
by-county impact of our recommendations. 
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table i 



RECOMMENDED STATE AND LOCAL DOLLARS TOR OPERATING: 
(Excluding transportation and capital outlay) 
COUNTY-BY-COUNTY (As of 1970-71) 



Total Dollars/ Dollars/ 

Dollars Weighted IHTE ADA 



Alachua $ 18,010,222 $735 $878 

Baker 2,000,305 686 817 

Bay 14,152,154 707 848 

. Bradford 3,010,706 686 863 

Brevard 47,603,618 735 826 

Broward 95,799,352 777 885 

Calhoun 1,706,945 679 859 

Charlotte 3/371,185 735 880 

Citrus 3,105,618 700 891 

Clay 7,085,836 700 792 

Collier 7,635,611 735 862 

Columbia 5,171,326- " 686 815 

Dade 201,090,372 784 907 

DeSoto 2,235,759 686 817 

Dixie 1,158,890 665 8C3 

Duval 95,063,704 735 851 

Escambia 35,838,1 14 700 820 

Flagler ..." 876,967 700 848 

Eranklin 1,466,025 665 868 

Gadsden 7,851,242 665 840 

Gilchrist 861,727 686 840 

Glades 770,269 686 853 

Gulf 2,166,641 686 838 

Hamilton 1,877,722 686 872 

Hardee 2,775,021 693 869 

Hendry 2,296,788 - : 686 790 

Hernando 3,359,878 700 847 

Highlands 4,792,762 686 801 

Hillsborough 82,711,606 728 857 

Holmes 2,203,338 672 815 

Indian River .... 6^77,229 735 881 

Jackson 6,608,353 672 869 

Jefferson 2,004,044 679 869 

Lafayette 527,81 1 67 2 853 

Lake 12,454,972 714 851 

Lee 16,209,198 735 

Leon 16,968,610 735 

Levy 2,754,449 665 h 

Liberty 777,525 665 888 

Madison 2,890,076 686 836 

Manatee 13,664,106 721 865 

Marion 14,238,922 735 iT'l 

Martin 5,563,497 756 96: 

Monroe 8,426,299 756 890 

Nassau ' 4,672,226 707 818 

Okaloosa 'l 9,586,7 1 6 700 787 

Okeechobee .... 2,406,369 686 788 

Orange 70,504,020 763 897 

Osceola 4,895,329 ' 728 881 

Palm Beach 56,326,674 770 896 

Pasco 9,630,132 721 "831 

Pinellas 68,4 7 3,0 3 3 7 4 2 859 

Polk 42,484,451 700 817 

Putnam 7,960,784 700 857 

St. Johns 5,719,948 714 883 

St. Lucie 9,317,731 742 928 

Santa Rosa 7,888,488 700 840 

Sarasota 16,587,886 728 888 

Seminole 17,316,328 742 838 

Sumter 2,954,463 707 877 

Suwannee 3,427,890 686 879 

Taylor 2,967,741 686 831 

Union 1,088,340 686 838 

Volusia 25,414,562 728 841 

Wakulla 1,426,359 672 847 

Walton 3,188,559 700 848 

Washington 2,727,503 679 926 

Total $1,15^,880,327 
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TAB LE 11 

RECOMMENDED STATE DOLLARS FOR OPERATING: 

(Excluding transportation and capital outlay) 
COUNTY-BY-COUNTY (As of 1970-7 1) 

Total Dollars/ Dollars/ 

Dollars Weighted FTE ADA 

Alachua S 14,311,044 $584, $698 

Baker 1,734,006 595 708 

Bay 10,686,544 534 640 

Bradford 2,548,586 581 731 

Brevard 37,581,273 580 652 

Broward 61,336,768 497 566 

Calhoun 1,409,441 561 710 

Cnaxlottc 1,192,797 260 311 

Citrus 1,803,036 406 517 

Clay 6,099,809 603 681 

Collier..., 3,300,208 318 373 

Columbia 4.294,697 570 677 

Dade 133,579,170 521 602 

DeSoto 1,670,095 . 512 610 

Dixie 930,033 534 645 

Duval 76,508,461 592 685 

Escambia 28,'4 \ 6,404 555 650 

Haglcr 501,816 401 485 

Franklin 1,146,223 520 679 

Gadsden 7,121,053 603 762 

Gilchrist 688,514 548 < 671 

Glades 174,740 156 194 

Gulf 1,689,553 535 653 

Hamilton 1,507,296 551 700 

Hardee 1,777,451 444 556 

Hendry 1,3"0,121 397 458 

Hernando 2,473,636 515 624 

Highlands 2,614,325 374 437 

Hillsborough .... ' 1,680,605 560 660 

Holmes * o/ 0,590 592 718 

Indian River ^ 518 450 539 

Jackson ,564 566 733 

Jefferson « 193 571 732 

Lafayette 3/6,476 479 608 

Lake 8,285,357 475 566 

.Lee 10,618,050 481 547 

Leon 12,861,884 557 674 

Levy 2,014,746 486 622 

Liberty 631,681 540 721 

Madison 2,579,224 612 746 

Manatee 9,532,603 503 604 

Marion 10,238,908 529 626 

Martin 3,379,303 459 586 

Monroe 5,287,157 474 559 

Nassau 3,798,515 575 665 

Okaloosa 16,794,909 600 

Okeechobee 1,781,210 508 583 

Orange 56,904,918 616 724 

Osceola 2,871,815 427 517 

Palm Beach 30,969,596 423 493 

Pasco 7,388,195 553 638 

Pinellas 51,493,613 558 646 

Polk 29,654,122 >489 570 

Putnam 6,587,883 579 709 

St. Johns 3,991,242 498 616 

St Lucie 6,399,817 J10 638 

Santa Rosa 6,012,372 534 640 

Sarasota 9,270,481 407 496 

' Seminole 14,538,607 623 704 

Sumter 2,312,971 553 687 

Suwannee 2,754,122 551 707 

Taylor 2,250,790 520 630 

Union 934,978 589 720 

Volusia 18,292,591 524 605 

Wakulla........ 1,267,213 597 752 

Walton 2,680,227 588 713 

Washington 2,375,918 591 807 

Total $832,583,067 
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TABL1: III 



LOCAL DOLLARS RAISl'D BY 10 MILL LEVY: 
COUNTY-BY-COUNTY (As of 1970*71) 





Total 


Dollars/ 


Dollars 




Dollars 


Weighted PTE 


ADA 


Al'irhii'i 

iiluVIIUu » ■ » « ■ 


S 3 868 451 


SI 58 


$ 1 89 


Baker 


277 SOK 


9S 


1 1 1 


Bay 


1 fi74 656 


184 


550 


liriflfnrfl 




1 HI 


1 19 

1 J7 


1 ) rniMi Til 


in 550 09 1 


1 JO 


1 77 
l / / 


\\rr\\\t w t r<\ 


44 119 (\ 1 9 


160 


409 


(~ % '\\\\f\\\n 


301 ^54 




1 S5 


Ch:irlnth» 




SIS 


O 1 / 


Citrus 


1 64 1 177 


370 


471 


Clay 


1 OKK 084 


107 


122 


Collier 


4 913 818 


473 


555 


C*nliimhi:i 


917 315 


122 


145 


Dade . 


88 ! 05 623 


344 


397 


Dc Soto 


636 312 


19" 


232 


Dixie . . 


239 883 


1 


166 


Duval . 


19 982 697 


154 


179 


Escambia .... 


7,909,670 


154 


181 


Flagler 


395,868 


316 


383 


Franklin 


328,508 


149 


195 


Gadsden 


757,767 


64 


81 


Gilchrist 


174,790 


139 


170 


Glades 


616,815 


549 


683 


Gulf 


503,735 


159 


195 


Hamilton 


371,438 


136 


172 




1,081,404 


270 


339 


Hendry 


1,051,213 


314 


362 




990,074 


206 


250 


Highlands .... 


2,387,058 


342 ■ 


399 


Hillsborough . . 


20,689,714 


182 


214 


Holmes 


268,195 


82 


99 


Indian River . . 


2,936,042 


318 


382 


Jackson . 


1 057 083 


107 


139 


Jefferson 


320,925 


109 


139 


Lafavette 


317 321 


404 


513 




4,307,442 


247 


294 


Lee 


6 634 277 


301 


342 




4 81 1 7ftS 


209 


252 


Levy 


759 401 


183 


234 


I iltortv 


156 897 


134 


179 


Man ICAI1 


S9S 141 


141 


172 


Mn n*k f on 


4 61 0 689 


243 


292 


Vfnf 1 1\ r\ 


4 1 81 806 


216 


256 


\f >ir tin 


2 417 516 


331 


423 




1 55 1 919 


292 


344 




■ • ( 00 / ,uuu 


134 


155 




5 86s nni 


102 


1 1 5 




659,457 


188 


216 




15 004.409 


162 


» j\ 


Osceoi * 


2 661 410 


396 


479 


Pjilm Beach . 


27,915,324 


382 


444 


Pa seo 


2 668,04 1 


200 


230 




18,393,295 


199 


231 


Polk 


13,894,809 


229 


267 




1,486,761 


131 


160 


St. Johns 


1,858,388 


232 


287 




3,178,334 


253 


317 




1,912,561 


170 


204 


Sarasota 


7,942,836 


349 


425 




3,198,074 


137 


155 


Sumter 


677.560 


162 


201 




688,904 


138 


177 


Tayloi 


730,318 


169 


204 




152,536 


96 


117 




7,^39,110 


217 


251 


Wakulla 


210,044 


99 


125 


Walton 


514,997 


113 


137 




365,094 


91 


124 


Total . ... 


,- $372,421,121 
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TABLE IV 



RECOMMENDED STATE AND LOCAL DOLLARS FOR ALL 
PURPOSES: COUNTY-BY-COUNTY (As of 1970-71) 



Total * Doilais/ Dollars/ 

Dollars Weighted l-TK ADA 



Ala,' a S 20,828,5!! S 850 Sl,016 

Bakci 2,337,527 802 955 

Bay 15,559,620 777 932 

Bradford 3,421,817 780 981 

Brevard 53,009,696 818 920 

Broward 124,973,804 1,014 1,154 

Calhoun 1,891,563 752 952 

Charlotte 4,043,724 882 1,055 

Citrus 3,883.645 875 1,114 

Clay 8,017,212 792 896 

Collier 9,950,842 985 1,124 

Columbia ...... 5,809,038 771 916 

Dade 244,488,109 953 1,103 

DcSoto 2,746,840 843 1,003 

Dixie 1,422,081 816 986 

Duval 103,075,073 797 923 

Escambia 40.061,547 782 917 

Flagler 1,013,210 809- 980 

Franklin 1,783,759 809 1,057 

Gadsden 8,178,563 693 875 

Gilchrist 955,650 761 931 

Glades 932,931 831 1,033 

Gulf 2,623,356 '831 1,014 

Hamilton 2,173,178 794 1.009 

Hardee 3,283,375 820 1.028 

Hendry 2,725,221 814 937 

Hernando 4,347,256 906 i,096 

Highlands 5,720,216 819 956 

Hillsborough .... 90,837,081 < 800 941 

Holmes 2,533,681 773 938 

Indian River 7,850,020 851 1,021 

Jackson 7,121,796 724 937 

Jefferson 2,188,462 741 949 

Lafayette 754,194 9f1 1 ,21 8 

Lake 14,636,093 839 1.000 

Lee 20,334,198 922 1,047 

Leon 19.983,658 866 1,048 

Levy 2.970,398 717 917 

Liberty 961.608 822 1,098 

Madison 3,403,697 808 984 

Manatee 15,679.731 827 993 

Marion 15,386,056 794 940 

Martin 6,814,511 926 1,182 

Monroe 9,337,292 838 9£6 

Nassau 5,274.274 798 924 

Okaloosa 23,222.683 P30 933 

Okeechobee .... 2,952.728 842 967 

Orange 77,799,623 842 990 

Osceola 5,897,693 877 L061 

Palm Beach 66.509.691 909 1.058 

Pasco 12,228.349 916 1.056 

Pinellas 76.188,020 826 955 

Polk 48.267,738 795 928 

Putnam 8,861,168 779 954 

St. Johns 6.546.911 817 1,010 

St. Lucie 11,594.151 923 1.155 

Santa R <sa ..... 8,852,709 , 786 942 

Sarasota 19,359,840 : 850 1.036 

Seminole 20.463.301 877 991 

Sumter 3.229,219 773 959 

Suwannee 3,853.383 . 771 989 

Taylor 3,342,551 773 936 

Union 1.217.572 767 937 

Volusia 29,193,044 836 966 

Wakulla 1,675,353 789 99* 

Walton 3,683,475 809 980 

Washington 2,983,599 743 1.013 

Total $1,3*1,246,918 
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TABLE V 



FULL STATE ASSUMPTION OF COSTS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION: COUNTY-BY-COUNTY 
(As of 1970-71) 



State 
Transportation 
Dollars 



Alachua $ 510.627 

Baker 72.649 

Bay 275 J66 

Bradtoid 112.578 

Brevard 1.065] 1 88 

Broward I. 422.46 1 

Calhoun 64J43 

Charlotte 1 14.247 

Citrus ' I3g!o6I 

Clay 231.690 

Collier 228,209 

Columbia 171 .155 

Dade 1,945^342 

DcSolo 49.986 

Dixic 66,005 

Duval 1.461,563 

Escambia 1.059.904 

Flagler 34,645 

Franklin 24.241 

Gadsden 190*489 

Gilchrist 49,31 1 

Glades 45,663 

Gulf 72,495 

Hamilton 71,206 

Hardee 121 [389 

Hendry 41. 1 13 

Hernando ; 138,365 

Highlands 131,953 

Hillsborough 1,160.774 

Holmes 127,166 

Indian River 169,670 

Jackson 259,101 

Jefferson 103^985 

Lafayette 42,458 

Lake 288,95 7 

Lcc 425.554 

Leon 320,239 

Levy 95,442 

Liberty 36,797 

Madison 135,176 

Manatee 339,25 1 

Marion 297,886 

Martin 174,844 

Monroe 219,075 

Nassau 177,740 

Okaloosa - 454,927 

Okeechobee 78,391 

Orange 905,008 

Osceola 93,763 

Palm Beach 751,57 3 

Pasco 215,868 

Pinellas 1,009,215 

Polk 678,470 

Putnam . . . 172,839 

St. Johns 140,003 

St. Lucie 337,169 

Santa Rosa 283,228 

Sarasota 356,428 

Seminole 405,229 

Sumter 82^347 

Suwannee 155,510 

Taylor 118.323 

Union 53,115 

Volusia 558,571 

Wakulla 68,266 

Walton 185,732 

Washington 127,723 

Total $21,508,262 
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TAB LI: V! 



PROJECTED COST OF STATE ASSUMPTION OF 
CAPITAL OUTLAY AND DEBT SERVICE 



Capital 
Outlay 1 



Debt 
Service 2 



CO&DS 



Alachua S 822,542 

Baker 134,275 

Bay 452,501 

Bradford 58,829 

Brevard 0 

Broward 7,<>25,508 

Calhoun 18,955 

Charlotte 16,188 

Citrus 163,336 

Clay 527,776 

Collier 1,011,796 

Columbia 228,997 

Dade 17,695,386 

DeSoto ........ 341,496 

Dixie 98,988 

Duval 465,163 

Escambia 1,396,045 

Flagler 60,197 

Franklin 170,120 

Gadsden 0 

Gilchrist 0 

Glades 0 

Gulf 0 

Hamilton 29,681 

Hardee 241,390 

Hendry 50,593 

Hernando 503,877 

Highlands 48,376 

Hillsborough .... 2,961,886 

Holmes 59,918 

Indian River 280,615 

Jackson 144.928 

.Jefferson 49,030 

Lafayette 8,170 

Lake 1,359,422 

Lee 1,393,081 

Leon 765,233 

Levy 0 

Liberty 89,700 

Madison 16,080 

Manatee 791,353 

Marion 82,029 

Martin 753,517 

Monroe 149,735 

Nassau 50,229 

Okaloosa 2,268,105 

Okeechobee .... 339,890 

Orange 1,821,214 

Osceola 277,422 

Palm Beach 4,967,745 

Pasco 1,863,936 

Pinellas 2,731,004 

Polk .f........ 3,185,871 

Putnam 376,055 

St. Johns 120,678 

St. Lucie 1,403,241 

Santa Rosa 195,435 

Sarasota 251,589 

Seminole 289,009 

Sumter 141,923 

Suwannee 22,833 

Taylor 26,635 

Union 0 

Volusia 1,509,718 

Wakulla 48,801 

Walton 94,009 

Washington 0 

Total $63,352,054 



1,057,659 S 1,880,201 

115,807 250,082 

198,049 650,550 

156,680 215,509 

2,940,582 2,940,582 

8,761,672 16,687,180 

51,517 70,472 

473,374 489,562 

126.238 289,574 

237,503 765,279 

445,771 1,457,567 

88,558 317,555 

3,904,361 21,599.747 

90,474 431,970 

72,379 171,367 

2,404,622 2,869,785 

497,217 1,893,262 

10,431 70,628 

131,276 301,396 

217,492 217,492 

26,823 26,823 

83,733 83,733 

273,551 273,551 

100,054 129,735 

102,182 343,572 

129,431 180,024 

90,048 593,925 

472,097 520,473 

2,842,443 5,804,329 

116,445 176,363 

247,508 528,123 

50,027 194,955 

13,482 62,512 

9,012 17,182 

292,710 1,652,132 

585,917 1,978,998 

982,157 1,747,390 

100,054 100,054 

28,739 118,439 

18,521 34,601 

299,948 1,091,301 

284,230 366,259 

173,071 926,588 

21? 235 362,970 

13* >9 188,388 

78h,S 5 3,056,471 

121,342 461,232 

2,050,744 3,871,958 

147,384 424,806 

2,392,133 7,359,878 

225,937 2,089,873 

1,278,273 4,009,277 

603,515 3,789,386 

69,470 445,525 

201,597 322,275 

192,756 1,595,997 

277,079 472,514 

1,092,216 1,343,805 

677,952 966,961. 

10,289 152,212 

135,959 158,792 

118,787 145,422 

71,031 71,031 

645,878 2,155,596 

75,927 124,728 

133,618 227,627 

21,714 21,714 

$40,987,207 $104,339,261 



^rhesc amounts arc the annual cost to the state to service bonds 
that would be issued to finance total estimated needs by 1976-77 of 
$892,7 t 76,5,4l, including construction cost, legal and administration, 
architect's- fees, furniture, site acquisition, and site improvement. 
Assumes level debt service plan with 25-year bonds at 5 percent 
interest. Actual allocations to districts would be on a project basis 
and would be much larger than these amounts. 

2 Thcsc amounts would be the annual cost to the state if all 
existing bonded indebtedness of districts ($577,610,018 in 
1970-71) were refinanced with 5 percent, 25-year bonds. In actual 
practice, existing indebtedness carrying lower interest rates would 
not be refinanced. The substantial reduction of $20.8 million from 
present debt service payments comes not so much from the reduc- 
tion in interest rates as from stretching out all Payments of principal 
and interest for 25 years, whereas some local issues will now be paid 
off in less time than that. 
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SECTION II 

THE PRESENT MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM: 

ANALYSIS AND REVISIONS 



THE MFP AND THE SERRANO CRITERION 

In analyzing the present system of school finance 
in Florida, the major issue is whether the system meets 
the Serrano or Rodriguez criterion. This criterion 
requires that the amount of money spent on a pupil 
should not depend upon the wealth of the community 
in which he lives. In other states, the method of analysis 
typically has been to plot expenditures per pupil against 
school district property tax wealth per pupil. The 
resulting plot shows dots rather closely clustered along 
a line running upward to the right. This pattern demon- 
strates thai, in most cases, districts of low property 
tax wealth per pupil spend small amounts per pupil, 
and vice versa. In a state with a system of school 
finance that meets the Serrano criterion, the dots would 
not be clustered along such a line, but would be spread 
around the graph in a random fashion. 

We have plotted state and local expenditures per 
ADA against district wealth per ADA expressed as 
assessed valuation per ADA (Figure 1) and equalized 
valuation per ADA (Figure 2). 1 The resulting pattern 
of dots is essentially random, and it would be difficult 
to use these data to support a Serrano-type suit in 
Florida. Moreover, we used the most recent data avail- 
able (for 1970-71), when the unequalized local tax lee- 
way was six mills. In 1973-74 the unequalized local 
leeway will be only three mills. Consequently, these 
graphs undoubtedly understate the degree of equaliza- 
tion in the MFP as it currently exists, and as it will 
be in 1973-74. 

But it is insufficient simply to look at all of the dis- 
tricts in this fashion. The apparent random distribution 
of the dots for all of the 67 districts in the state could 



■We have used only state and local expenditures per ADA because 
federal money is intended to be separate and supplementary, and 
has never been at issue in the Serrano-lype suits. AH of the data 
are for 1970-71; the equalized valuation is based on the Auditor 
General's ratio of the 1 97 1 roll. The figures and tables are at the 
end of this section. 



mask inequities when the districts are separated into 
smaller groupings. For this reason, we have 
categorized the districts in a six-way classification 
based on wealth, population density, and presence of 
a truly urban area. The six categories are Poor Rural, 
Rich Rural, Poor Urbanized Rural, Rich Urbanized 
Rural, Poor Urban, and Rich Urban. The basis for 
the categorization, and the specific counties in each 
category, are described in Attachment A. Like all clas- 
sifications, this one is imperfect, and it is possible to 
argue about the classification of individual districts. 
We feel, however, that the classification best suits our 
purposes and have used it frequently throughout this 
report. 

The first set of data for whic h these groups of districts 
have been analyzed is a group of socioeconomic 
indicators. The results are shown in Table I at the 
end of this section. 

The indicators point to the poor rural districts as 
being substantially different. They alone have had prac- 
tically no population growth in the 1960-70 decade. 
They have a considerably higher percentage of blacks 
in the population than the other groups, including the 
rich rural districts. The percentage of crime in the 
juvenile population is one-third to one-fourth what it 
is in other groups (although this could represent differ- 
ences in reporting of crime statistics). The percentage 
of children on assistance is substantially greater. 

The second set of data deals with school process 
and output. The results are shown in Table II.* 

Pupil-teacher ratios are lower in the rural districts 
than in the urban areas, reflecting the existence of small 
schools. But the ratio of teachers to support staff favors 
the more urban districts. The rich urban districts have 
proportionately three times the support staff of the 
poor rural districts. This also tends to reflect the 



♦Tables are at the end of the section. 
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existence of small sch< ols, where it is often not feasi- 
ble tu liave librarians, counselors, etc. A subsequent 
section stresses that poor rural districts have bene- 
fitted more than any other group from the state sup- 
port of special programs for kindergarten, exceptional 
children, vocational education, and adult education. 

Rural districts pay teachers less than other districts, 
and rich urban districts pay teachers substantially 
more. Rich urbanized rural and rich urban districts 
have a substantially higher percentage of teachers of 
Rank II and higher. Not surprisingly, poor rural dis- 
tricts have the highest percentage of teachers resigning, 
and rich /ural districts have the lowest percentage. 
But this masks the fact that poor rural districts tend 
to have a high percentage of their teachers near the 
top of the state salary schedule (sec the section below 
that discusses the MFP salary allocations). It appears 
that poor rural districts have two groups of teachers: 
those who have lived there all their lives and have 
been in the school system many years, and those who 
begin their teaching careers there but quit in a year 
or two to take a teaching job in a more urban area. 

Verbal and quantitative scores are about what would 
be expected given the socioeconomic status of the 
groups of districts. As a matter of fact, multivariate 
analysis by the Bureau of Research of the Department 
of Education shows that a high percentage of the varia- 
tion in test scores can be .predicted by knowledge of 
the socioeconomic status of the students, without 
knowing anything about what goes on in the school. 
This finding supports the findings of many other studies 
throughout the nation, the best known of which is the 
Coleman Report. 

Table III shows the third set of data, dealing with 
district revenues and expenditures. These data contain 
some interesting findings. An important line to look 
at is "State and local current revenue (excluding MFP 
transportation)." This line indicates that there may 
be some basis for a Serrano-type suit. Not only do 
the rural districts have more state and local money 
to spend per ADA than do the urban and urbanized 
rural districts, but the rich districts have from $48 to 
$100 per ADA more to spend than do poor rural dis- 
tricts; rich urbanized rural districts have $84 more to 
spend than do poor urbanized rural districts; and rich 
urban districts have $100 more to spend than do poor 
urban districts. There are only three reasons that these 
differences might not be invidious. One is that there 
are differences in the cost of providing the same quality 
of education in the different districts. The second is 
that there are real differences in educational needs that 
correspond to these differences in revenue. The third 
is that some of the needs are being taken care of in 
other ways. Let us examine each of these separately: 



1. There are differences in the cost of providing the 
same quality of education. It is clear that it costs more 
to provide education in small rural schools, and the 
MFP formula allows for this. But by comparing rich 
rural with poor rural, rich urban with poor urban, etc., 
we have, in effect, set this factor aside. It is also clear 
that there are large differences in the cost of providing 
transportation among districts, but we have eliminated 
this from our calculations. There is an important 
remaining difference, a difference in the cost of living 
among districts. We know that these exist, although 
the precise figures coming from the Department of 
Administration study have not yet been released. It 
is possible ;hat rich districts consistently have a higher 
cost of living than do poor districts, although it seems 
doubtful that they average out to more than a 10% 
difference. To the extent that this type of difference 
in cost of living exists, it is interesting that the present 
MFP appears (quite coincidentally) to take this into 
account. 

2. There are real differences in educational need that 
correspond to the differences in revenue. There may 
be differences in educational need among districts (that 
is, differences in the need for exceptional child pro- 
grams, in the need for compensatory education pro- 
grams, in the need for vocational programs, kindergarten 
programs, and adult education programs). But it is dif- 
ficult to believe that the greater needs would consis- 
tently be-in the richer districts. Common sense and 
research would indicate that the reverse is more likely 
to be the case. 

3. Some of the needs are being taken care of in other 
ways. To a limited extent this is so. Particularly in 
the poor urban districts, responsibility for vocational 
education has been given mainly to the community 
colleges. 1 Consequently, revenue and expenditure for 
the community colleges are not included in the school 
district accounts. However, an analysis of MFP alloca- 
tions (which will be more thoroughly discussed later) 
demonstrates that difference in number of vocational 
instruction units can explain only a small portion of 
the differences that exist. For example, poor rural dis- 
tricts get $6 per ADA more than the state average 
as a result of differences in vocational units; poor urban 
districts get $4 less. These are the extremes. 

The conclusion from this is that there are dis- 
crepancies between rich and poor districts that may_ 
not be completely explained by differences in needs, 
and that these are of some consequence. A difference 
of $100 per ADA between poor urban and rich urban 



Attachment B describes briefly the organization of vocational 
education, in addition to comparing vocational service between poor 
urban and rich urban districts. 
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districts is equivalent to a difference of about $2000 
per instruction unit, or about $2400 per classroom 
teacher. 

To this point the discussion has focused on fiscal 
discrepancies between poor and rich districts. But 
there are other ways of looking at the data. It is quite 
interesting that the poor rural districts, which emerge 
from the other data as having the lowest ranking on 
most measures of socioeconomic status and 
"educational need," spend more per ADA oil current 
expenditures than any other group of districts. We 
applaud the fact that rural districts are not the lowest 
spenders in the state, as they are in most states. On 
the other hand, we are seriously concerned with the 
plight of the poor urban districts. They spend less per 
ADA than any other group of districts, and it is doubt- 
ful that their needs are really less. In addition, they 
spend far less per pupil for capital outlay and debt 
service than do other districts. There are several 
reasons for this: gross inadequacy of the MFP capital 
outlay allowance, inability to pass local bond elections, 
and the fact that Racing Commission money cannot 
help much in populous counties although it is of sub- 
stantial benefit in rural counties. 

The same comments apply withonly slightly less force 
to the poor urbanized rural districts. 

THE SALARY PORTION OF THE MFP 

According to Dr. R. L. Johns, the salary portion 
of the MFP was originally intended to encourage dis- 
tricts to hire better qualified teachers. This type of 
incentive is most effective when the state salary 
schedule is similar in level of payments to the district 
salary schedules: When the district salary schedule is 
substantially higher than the state salary schedule, the 
local district must finance most of the burden of hiring 
teachers with more experience and training. In prac- 
tice, this has meant that rural districts, with lower sal- 
ary schedules, have profited most. A higher portion 
of their total salary costs is covered by the state aid. 

In addition, the salary portion of the MFP benefits 
"rich" districts (those with high assessed value per 
student) more than "poor" districts. Each district 
levies a local property tax, a portion of which is 
required for participation in the MFP and is fully 
equalized by the state. The remainder of its tax is "local 
leeway," and is unequalized. TheJocal leeway only 
a few years ago was seven mills, although it is now 
four mills and will be three mills next year. With this 
local leeway tax a rich district could raise more money 
per pupil than a poor district, and with this additional 
money it could hire teachers with more training and 
experience. In turn, the ability to hire such teachers 
brought more money from the state through the MFP 



salary portion that is designed to provide more state 
aid for more experienced and better trained teachers. 

In an attempt to see how these two phenomena, 
one favoring rural districts and the other favoring rich 
districts, interacted, we did an analysis, categorizing 
districts into the six classifications previously dis- 
cussed. 1 The results were as follows: 

MFP SALARY ALLOCATIONS 

Per 

District Classification Per ADA Instruction Unit 2 

Poor rural $3.37 $69.42 

Poor urbanized rural -4.84 -99.70 

Poor urban — 1 .91 -39.35 

Rich rural -7.08 -145.85 

Rich urbanized rural -0.27 -5.56 

Rich urban 2.32 47.79 

It is apparent from this table that there are differ- 
ences in the amount.of MFP money going to different 
groups of districts as a result of the salary allocations. 
But these differences are not as large as might be 
imagined. In addition, those who might be expected 
to ,enefit most from the combined effect of a program 
that favors rural districts and rich districts are the rich 
rural districts. Yet these are exactly the districts .that 
benefit least. There are clearly other factors operating 
to produce this result. One oi them appears to be the 
fact that rich rural districts have a hard timekeeping 
teachers. Beginning teachers tend to stay in these dis- 
tricts only until they can find a job in a more urbanized 
county. Teachers in poor rural counties, however, tend 
to be local people who have no intention of leaving 
their home community. They automatically rise to the 
top of the salary schedule thereby attracting more MFP 
salary money. 

On balance, we cannot condemn the salary portion 
of the MFP on the basis of grossly inequitable distribu- 
tions of money. We must therefore look at the pros 
and cons of retaining such a method of allocation. 
According to Dr. R. L. Johns, who devised the MFP, 
there were two major reasons for the salary allocation: 

1. There was a fear at that time (1947) that if the 
state did not mandate minimum salaries, some of 
the districts in Florida would hire the cheapest 
teachers possible, teachers who were untrained and 
did not have sufficient educational background in 
education or in substantive areas. The state salary 
schedule was put in as a floor to guarantee that 
the districts in Florida did not fall below some kind 



^he complete analysis, together with a description of the 
methodology used, is available from the authors. 

2 Based on an assumption of 20.6 ADA per Instruction Unit, the 
statewide average. (In 1970-71 there were 1,333,414 ADA, K-12, 
and 64,717 Instructional Units.) 
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of minimum in hiring teachers in terms of their 
educational credentials. 

2. In some Florida counties there was a fear that there 
would be some discrimination against black 
teachers' salaries as compared with white teachers' 
salaries if there was not a uniform state salary 
schedule which discouraged this. 

In addition to these two reasons, it is clear that such 
a way of allocating state money rewards the taking 
of additional college credits, which may be related to 
better performance on the job. 

Finally, the state salary schedule rewards 
experience, which also may be related to better perfor- 
mance. 

It seems to us that the first two reasons are pretty 
outdated. Discrimination against blacks presumably 
would be taken care of by rhe federal Civil Rights 
Act. The fear that local educational agencies, would 
hire inexperienced, low-priced teachers: who were 
below some minimum standard may have been true 
25 years ago, but state certification standards have 
obviated this. We feel that these two rationales are 
no longer important, and Dr. Johns was inclined to 
agree with us. 

The third and fourth reasons in favor of the salary 
schedule ^ould as easily be reasons against it. There 
is no substantial research indicating that additional col- 
lege courses make a person a better teacher. Experi- 
ence seems to improve teaching performance for a few 
years, after which there is little additional improve- 
ment. The state salary schedule, then, may be reward- 
ing things that are unimportant to teaching perfor- 
mance, and is thus dysfunctional. 

Another problem is that the schedule's incentive for 
further college courses encourages teachers to take 
more college courses and discourages attempts to use 
teacher centers or in-service efforts which are not 
related to college credit. In addition, it distorts the 
state's priorities for the development of higher 
education. The state must provide enormous facilities 
for teacher education and teacher in-service programs 
at the higher education level because teachers need 
the courses to get higher on the salary schedule. The 
teachers need the courses to get more money even 
though the courses may or may not be related to effec- 
tive performance. 

Finally, the state salary schedule as a basis for dis- 
tributing money makes the MFP enormously com- 
plicated. Not only is it difficult to understand, but the 
computations necessary to make the allocations are 
long and involved. Districts find it much more difficult 
to estimate the amount of their MFP allocation than 
if the salary schedule did not exist. 



On balance, then, we believe the salary schedule 
portion of the MFP no longer serves a useful purpose 
and should be eliminated. 

THE INSTRUCTION UNIT 

The instruction unit has been a part of Florida school 
finance for many years, and we offer criticisms of it 
with some trepidation. But there are important defects 
in th<* MFP that are caused or intensified by the instruc- 
tor unit concept. 

The instruction unit tends to freeze the thinking of 
people about how education should be organized: In 
our intradistrict survey of all 67 districts we found that 
students are frequently assigned on the basis of 27 
students to a classroom. 1 The concept of a teacher 
and her students in a self-contained classroom as the 
basic instruction unit may have had validity some years 
ago. Now the use of this unit, however, inhibit 
experimentation with alternative instructional modes, 
such as team teaching, use of paraprofessionals, and 
teaching in large or small groups according to the sub- 
ject. 

A second problem is the amount of money for "other 
current expense" associated with each instruction unit. 
It may be reasonable to find an average allowance 
for other current expense for the instruction units 
which actually represent teachers in classrooms. This 
allowance for other current expense, however, may 
be a gross underallowarice or overallowance for units 
representing librarians, principals, -or other non- 
teaching personnel. 

Third, the method of computing instruction units 
encourages double counting not only in the vocational 
program, but also in the exceptional child program. 
The exceptional child program illustrates this issue 
well. 

Exceptional child programs in which the children 
are full time are given an instruction unit for each 
teacher employed, with the provision that the teacher 
must have a number of pupils between the minimum 
and the maximum allowed in the MFP for that kind 
of exceptionality. These children are not counted in 
the basic ADA of the district. 

Programs in which the children are part time involve 
double counting. The children are first counted in basic 
ADA and then exceptional child units are generated 
in addition. The net result is some imputed weightings 
that are quite surprising. Take as an example the Educ- 
able Mentally Retarded program. Statewide in 1971-72 
there were 1348 teachers teaching 17,041 pupils full 
time. This comes to an average of 12.6 pupils per 



*See Section VI, The School-Centered Organization of 
Instruction. 
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teacher. Since the basic program allows 27 pupils per 
teacher, the imputed weighting of ADA for full-time 
EMR classes is 27 + 12.6 = 2. i 4. This compares very 
favorably with the NEFP finding that EMR exemplary 
programs cost 1.87 times basic elementary program 
cost. 

But in the part-time EMR programs, the weighting 
is greatly magnified. In 1971-72 there were 349 teachers 
teaching 7124 EMR pupils in part-time classes. This 
is an average of 20.4 students per teacher. But the 
average part-time EMR pupil is in the EMR class only 
two hours a day, or 10 hours a week. Thus, the part- 
time EMR teacher has 20.4 x 10 = 204 pupil contact 
hours per week. A teacher of normal children would 
have 27 children for 30 hours per week, or 810 contact 



hours. Then the -imputed weighting of the part-time 
EMR student is 810 * 204 = 3.97. But, in addition, 
this student is also counted once in the basic ADA. 
The result is that his imputed total weighting is really 
4.97! In other words, it is more than twice as profitable 
financially to have a part-time EMR class as to have 
a full-time one. But it is extremely doubtful that the 
part-time programs are significantly better than the full- 
time ones. There is actually a teacher hired for each 
special IU approved, so the MFP salary money is 
spent for the intended purpose. But the other current 
expense (OCE) money may be siphoned off to the 
regular school program. 

Doing the same kind of arithmetic on the other 
exceptional child programs we get the following: 
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2.99 
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14.9 


1.81* 


3.64 


Speech . . 
















1.18 


Socially Malad 








25 


470 


18.8 


1.43 





♦Comparatively low weight is due to prevalence of single floor schools in Florida, and weather which allows considerable out- 
side activity. 



With the exception of the categories of Learning 
Disabilities and Physically Handicapped, the imputed 
weightings of full-time exceptional children under the 
MFP formula are better then the NEFP weightings 
which were derived for exemplary programs. 



The imputed weightings for part-time programs can 
only be derived for those where the Department of 
Education can make an accurate estimate of the hours 
per week the average child spends in the program, 
as follows: 



PART-TIME 



EMR « ..... 

Emot. Dist 

Learning Disab 

Speech 



To add a further note on how to finance a regular 
program with exceptional child money, we have the 
following: the 127 1 ILPs for part-time exceptional child 
programs also generated 1271 + 8 = 159 special 
teacher services (STS) units. These special teacher 
service units should have been used for the exceptional 
child program, since STS units for these part-time stu- 
dents were alloted for their regular needs when they 
were counted in the basic ADA. But none of these 
159 STS units were used in this way. Instead, 208 
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Prog. -f- Basic 


= Total 


349 


7,124 


10 


204 


3.97 + 1.00 


= 4.97 


74 


2,802 


5 


189 


4.28 + 1. 00 


= 5.28 


223 


5,833 


5 


131 


2.06 + 1. 00 


= 3.06 


439 


4:;,058 


2 


192 


4.22 + 1. 00 


= 5.22 



supervisors and 97 special services personnel are being 
paid for by exceptional child instruction units, not STS 
units. They apparently manage to do this by generating 
ILPs based on the minimum allowable" teacher load 
for a program. They then put more students than this 
in a classroom and use the surplus ILPs to hire super- 
visors. The STS units generated by the exceptional 
child ILPs are then used to hire special teaching person- 
nel who service the regular programs. 
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In vocational education a similar phenomenon of 
double counting exists. Although full-time vocational 
students and part-time students who do not attend the 
regular program are counted only once, students who 
attend vocational education part of the day and the 
regular program part of the day are counted as ADA 
in both places. Since an ADA pupil accounting does 
not make a distinction between part-time and full-time 
attendance, in effect, a part-time student is counted 
as full-time in both the regular program and the voca- 
tional program. Consequently, instruction units are 
awarded on the implicit basis of full-time attendance 
in both programs. 

The present MFP provisions for the vocational 
education not located in area vocational-technical cen- 
ters award an instruction unit for each qualified full- 
time teacher employed to instruct vocational education 
(providing that a minimum of 1/2 the required ADA 
in the basic program to earn an instruction unit attended 
the vocational class). In most cases, this amounted 
toa minimum of 13.5 ADA, or 27 divided by 2. Assum- 
ing a minimum class size this was an effective weight 
of 2.0 for vocational education plus a weight of 1.0 
for the regular program, or an implied weighting"'of 
3.0. 

One recognized problem with the funding process 
described above was that instruction units were gener- 
ated without regard to the cost of vocational courses 
offered. For example, 13.5 ADA in a general business 
course, a comparatively low-cost vocational course, 
earned one instruction unit. This was the same as 
13.5 ADA in a dental assisting course, a comparatively 
high-cost course. As a result districts were not encour- 
aged to offer higher cost vocational courses. The 
Legislature has acted to encourage districts to offer 
vocational programs consistent with their needs (as 
determined from labor supply and demand studies and 
student needs) rather than on the basis of least cost. 
The Legislature required the State Board of Education 
to "classify all vocational courses into cost categories 
for the purpose of determining instruction units." In 
other words, the funding system for vocational educa- 
tion must explicitly consider the variable costs of voca- 
tional courses. 1 

In 1972-73 instruction units for area vocational- 
technical centers (primarily post-secondary and adult 
students) were generated on this basis, and in 1973-74 
instruction units for all other county-based vocational 
education (mainly high schools) will be generated on 
this basis. Thus, state funding of vocational educa- 
tion is in the process of moving to a system 



^ee Attachment C for an explanation of this variable cost funding 
process. 



Wjiich explicitly considers Hfferences in vocational 
course operating costs. 2 We support this change. 

A key aspect of the variable cost funding of voca- 
tional education is the move to full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) enrollment accounting whereby an FTE is 
defined as 810 student hours of attendance. In other 
words, part-time vocational education students are 
counted as a proportion of an FTE and funded accord- 
ingly. 

However, double counting still exists because part- 
time vocational students also are counted as an ADA 
in basic programs. Educators justified this double 
counting as part of the MFP philosophy whereby spe- 
cial programs (such as vocational education) were to 
be provided in addition to the basic program. On the 
other hand, legislators saw the increased offering of 
vocational education as a shifting of priorities which 
should be accompanied by a reassignment of resources. 
Legislative feeling was that students -could only be 
at one place at a time — either in the basic program 
or in the vocational education program . If more students 
attend vocational education, then fewer students must 
be attending the basic program. 

With the implementation of the variable cost funding 
for vocational education, the argument for double 
counting as a means of generating additional funds 
became invalid. Therefore, the Legislature mandated 
its viewpoint by requiring in 1973-74 that "the 
attendance of students may not be counted more than 
once in determining instruction units." 3 

In sum, the instrut jnit system has been sub- 
verted in unintended . The original weightings 
of pupils in expensive programs have been grossly dis- 
torted. This distortion has resulted from the additional 
weightings from double counting in the part-time pro- 
grams, and by the diversion of STS units earned in 
the exceptional child program to the regular program. 
The result is expenditures on some special programs 
that are far out of line with practices in other states, 
or with the recommendations of the National Educa- 
tional Finance Project. 

PUPIL ACCOUNTING 

All of these problems with the instruction unit lead 
us to suggest strongly its abandonment or substantial 
modification. We favor the system of weighted pupils 
which has been put forth by the NEFP. The use of 



2 The variable cost funding process considers operating costs only. 
It does not account for differences in capital outlay for facilities. 

3 In 1971-72 the Legislature made a first step in this direction 
by requiring that 1/2 the instruction units generated for useful home 
economics vocational education be subtracted from the basic ADA 
instructional units. 
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such weightings does not confine educational thinking 
to the traditional classroom with 27 students. And 
because the weights for the special programs are 
explicit and are the only ones that are used, it will 
be clear how much emphasis is being given to these 
.programs. 

We recommend that the system of accounting for 
pupils in all programs be the FTE concept, or each 
program, the FTE would be the number of students 
enrolled in the program times the ratio of the number 
of hours pei 1 week the student attends that program 
to the number of hours per week a full-time student 
at that grade level normally attends school. This sys- 
tem of pupil accounting eliminates all double counting 
in one stroke. 

After the FTE's are counted for all programs in this 
way, they are then weighted by the appropriate mul- 
tiplier for each program. If it seems desirable to pre- 
serve the instruction unit, we would recommend that 
the weighted FTE thus derived be divided by 27 to 
get the number of instruction units for the district. 
These instruction units would not be tied to teachers, 
however. Consequently, there would be no require- 
ment that a teacher be hired for each instruction unit. 
There 1 would be no state salary schedule on which 
teachers would be placed. And there would be ho 
separately alloted STS or supervisory units. 

An example of how these calculations might work 
out is shown below. Assume a district with a total 
of 10,250 students. Five hundred of them are kinder- 
garten students attending half-day. Each kindergarten 
student is counted as .5 FTE. Two hundred attend 
an Educable Mentally Rtarded (EMR) program one- 
half day and the basic program one-half time. 



Instruction Units- 



FTE 

Program FTE Weight Weighted 

Kindergarten 250 1 1.30 325 

EMR 100 2 2.14 214 

Basic 9400 3 2.00 9400 
Total 9750 



(Weighted 
FTl +27) 

12.04 
7.93 
348.15 
368.12 



9,939 

! 500 students times .5 equals 250 FTE. 
2 200 students times .5 equals 100 FTE. 

3 9300 students in basic program, plus 200 EMR students times .5 
(EMR students are one-half time in basic program) equals 9400 
FTE. 

Computation of FTE student enrollment in this way 
could be made during one week in the fall and one 
week in the spring thereby simplifying attendance 
accounting. The total FTE of the various programs 
operated by the district must be equal to the total full- 
time-equivalent enrollment of the district. Not only 
would this relieve schools of the necessity of state- 
mandated attendance accounting, but it would 
eliminate the problem that would occur if the account- 
ing were done in a week when attendance was low 
because of storm, epidemic, or whatever. 

We do not have any special wisdom regarding how 
much weight should be given to any particular program. 
The NEFP weights are based on a very small sample 
of * 'exemplary" programs. The cost data were a by- 
product of the study of early childhood and elementary 
education done by William P. McClure for the NEFP. 
But within the money and time available to us it would 
be impossible to do a cost study of our own. It is 
necessary for us to recommend some weights, though, 
in order that we may cost out our total recommenda- 
tions. We have chosen to do so on a common-sense 
basis taking into account the present imputed Florida 
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weights, the NEFP recommendations, and the weights 
used in sor v e other states for which we were able tq 
get data. The information is shown below. 

We are not recommending a higher weighting for 
grades 7-9 or 10-12 in the regular program as is done 
in some states. Florida does not have this kind of 
weighting now, and we feel it would be a step backward 
to recommend it. There is too little known about the 
level at which we should be spending the most money. 
In addition, such weightings would make little dif- 
ference, because r '\ of Florida's districts contain all 
twelve grades, ana the percentage of the total student 
body at each of the levels is relatively constant across 
districts. 

The weighting of 1.30 for kindergarten may seem 
high, when it is realized that most kindergarten children 
attend only a half day. But this illustrates the kind 
of FTE computation we are recommending. A group 
of 20 child/ x n attending kindergarten half a day for 
a full year % ^uld count as 10 FTE. This would be 
weighted by the factor of 1.3 to give 13 weighted FTE. 

Most of the weights for the exceptional child program 
are based on the present weights for full-time excep- 
tional child programs in Florida. The exceptionally 
heavy weights now used in part-time programs would 
be reduced to full-time level. 

With all of this explanation, it must be said that 
the weights we suggest are somewhat arbitrary. We 
consider the precise weights a non-critical part of our 
recommendations and would be willing to go along 
with any reasonable weights. We recommend that the 
Department of Education and other researchers 
embark upon a cost-effectiveness analysis to help 
determine the best weights for future use. (See J. Alan 
Thomas, The Productive School, for suggestions on 
use of cost-effectiveness analysis for such purpose.) 

We stress that while districts should be free to spend 
the MFP money they earn from their weighted FTE 
pretty much in the ways they determine, a district can 
only earn weighted FTE for a special program by hav- 
ing the students actually enrolled in such a program 
meeting state standards. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY AND THE MFP 

The matter of capital outlay is discussed at some 
length in a later section of this report. We wish here 
merely to indicate the tie between the inadequate state 
allocations for capital outlay and the MFP allocations 
for the operating budget. k 

Over the years, the state allowance for capital outlay 
has been particularly inadequate for some districts. 
These districts have compensated by "robbing" 
money from the operating budget, or by passing local 



bond authorizations. Wherc-districts have been unwill- 
ingftirask for bond authorizations, or where the voters 
have refused topass them, a cumulative deficit of class- 
room ?pace resulted. 

The cumulative deficit has had an undesirable effect 
on total MF p money. A district that has classroom 
space available can institute a kindergarten, excep- 
tional child, adult, or vocational education program. 
Because of the fact that required local effort does not 
increase at all when these additional special units are 
acquired, these programs are, in effect, fully funded 
by the state. In many cases, the amount of money 
that a district gets for one of these special programs 
may be more than it costs to operate the program. 
The excess can be drained off into the regular program. 
Thus, a district that can manage somehow to provide 
classroom space for a special program can then make 
itself eligible for continuing operating expense aid from 
the sta^c. A district that is not able to find such class- 
room space must forego offering the special programs 
and the state aid that goes with them. 

DIFFERENCES IN STATE ALLOCATIONS FOR 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

In order to determine the differences among districts 
in state allocation for special programs, we undertook 
an analysis of the MFP salary allocations. 2 The 
analysis is by districts grouped into our six-way clas- 
sification. Conceptually, the amount of MFP salary 
money received per ADA by a district could be higher 
than the state average for three reasons: 

1 . The district could have a higher required local effort 
because of having a higher assessed valuation per 
ADA. 

2. It could hire teachers more highly placed on the 
state salary schedule than the average. 

3. It could be entitled to more instruction units per 
ADA than the average. 

We did an econometric analysis that broke differ- 
ences in MFP salary money per ADA into the portions 
attributable to these three reasons. Within the third 
category, we looked separately at differences in alloca- 
tions attributable to differences in basic units, kinder- 
garten units, exceptional child units, vocational educa- 
tion units, adult units, and ratio units. The results are 
shown in Table IV. There is a striking difference here 
between the poor rural districts and the poor urban 
districts. The poor rural districts receive $5.28 more 
than the state average per ADA in MFP salary money 
as a result of having more kindergarten pupils; they 



l The detailed analysis, including the methodology used, is avail- 
able from the authors. 
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receive $1 .35 more because of having more exceptional 
child pupils, $5.99 more as a result of more vocational 
education pupils, and $1.15 more because of having 
more adult education pupils. The total for these four 
• sons alone is $13.77 per ADA, or about $372.00 
r classroom. On the other hand, poor urban districts 
received $3.82 less than the state average because of 
having fewer kindergarten pupils, $0.28 less because 
of fewef exceptional child pupils, $4.48 less because 
of fewer vocational education pupils, and $.98 less 
because of having fewer adult education pupils. The 
total for these four is $9.56 per ADA, or about $258.00 
per classroom. The difference between poor rural and 
poor urban districts is around $630.00 per classroom. 

THE COMPLEXITY OF THE MFP 

The MFP, as originally conceived, was relatively 
simple and understandable. Over the years, piecemeal 
changes and additions have been made. Each change 
was designed to take care of a problem affecting some 
districts. The overall impact of these changes has never 
been adequately examined. The whole system of state 
school finance has gotten so complicated that only a 
handful of people in the state currently understand it. 
Each year another fix-up job increases the complexity. 
This is not unusual; it happens in every state. It is 
time to make major changes and simplificationsin the 
program of Florida school finance by sweeping away 
most of the unuerbrush that has grown up over the 
years. We realize that the underbrush will start to grow 
again, and in ten or fifteen years it will again be neces- 
sary to simplify the program. 

In 1970-71, districts received state money from a 
variety of different pockets. The categories shown in 
the Commissioner's Report are: 

Operating funds 

MFP instructional salaries 

MFP transportation 

MFP other current expense 

MFP education improvement expense 

MFP recalculation 

MFP no loss guarantee 

Racing Commission 

State free textbooks 

Ad valorem tax equalization 

State forest funds 

Driver education program 

State boat license tax 

State mobile home tax 

Retirement matching 

Exceptional child funds 

School food supplement 

Other state sources 
Debt Service Funds 



Withheld for SBE bonds 
Cost of issuing SBE bonds 
Racing Commission 
SBE bond reserve fund 

Capital outlay and debt service distributed to 
counties. 
Capital improvement funds- 
Capital outlay and debt service distributed to dis- 
tricts 

Driver education program 

School construction fund 

Interest on undistributed CO & DS funds 

Exceptional child facilities fund 

Other state sources 

Each of these categories involves distribution requiring 
complicated calculations and having differential 
impacts on districts. We believe the whole system 
should be greatly simplified, with most of the separate 
allocations being eliminated. We would see the alloca- 
tion categories looking something like this: 

Operating funds 
MFP general operating money 
MFP compensatory education money (initially 
earmarked funds, but to be merged into the 
general operating money after a few years) 
MFP transportation money 
Debt service funds 
State payment of principal and interest on district 
bonds 
Capital outlay funds 
State allocation for specific capital outlay projects 

SUMMARY 

Our findings, then, are: 

1. The present system of state school finance con- 
forms better to the Serrano criterion than that of 
most states, but may be unfair to some groups 
of districts in operating funds and to most in capital 
outlay funds. 

2. The salary portion of the MFP is needlessly com- 
plicated and no longer serves a necessary function. 

3. The instruction unit and the method of computing 
it have contributed to rigidities in school 
organization, double counting, and excessive 
weighting in exceptional child programs. 

4. Insufficient classroom space, partly caused by 
inadequacy of the capital outlay portion of the 
MFP, has led to inadequate provision of needed 
programs in some districts. 

5. The MFP, and the other state programs for fund- 
ing elementary and secondary education have 
become unnecessarily complicated and should be 
si* Rifled. 
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TABLE 1 



SOCIOECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR CATEGORIES OP DISTRICTS 







Poor 






Rich 








Urban- 






Urban- 






Poor 


ized 


Poor 


Rich 


ized 


Rich 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Percent population change, 1 960-1970 . . 


11.6% 


30.7% 


40.9% 


44.2% 


43.3% 


48.8% 


Percent urban 


14.9% 


57.6% 


87.1% 


16.5% 


61.1% 


93.6%> 


Percent Negro . 


24.6% 


17.5% 


16.1% 


17.6% 


15.9% 


13.4% 


Percent crime in population 6-18 years old 


1.0% 


2.7% 


4.0% 


2.8%> 


2.8% 


3.2% 


Percent of children on assistance 


11.1% 


7.5% 


7.6% 


8.3% 


7.5% 


7!2% 




87.2% 


90.6% 


91.9% 


Oj .y /o 


oo. / to 


Q 1 

y I .y ,o 




9.6 


11.6 


12.1 


10.7 


11.6 


12.2 


Percent with income below poverty level . 


26.3% 


17.0% 


I2.6%> 


19.8% 


I6.2%> 


9.8% 






TABLE 11 












INDICATORS OF SCHOOL PROCESS AND OUTPUT 












Poor 






Rich 








Urban- 






Urban- 






Poor 


ized 


Poor 


Rich 


ized 


Rich 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 


Urban 




21.8 


22.8 


24.3 


21.7 


22.3 


23.8 




S7789 


S7760 


$8153 


S7827 


$8364 


$9519 




23.9% 


22.3% 


23.0% 


23.8% 


27.5% 


31.3% 




11.3 


5.6 


6.7 


9.6 


4.8 


3.8 




26.2 


29.2 


29.4 


27.5 


29.4 


30.8 


Ninth grade quant, score 


24.8 


27.3 


27.4 


25.6 


27.6 


28.5 




21.7% 


18.8% 


17.1% 


18.4% 


19.2% 


14.2% 



Source: Raw data from which tables I and II. were calculated were furnished by Richard Kurth, Bureau of Research, Department of 
Education. * 
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TABLE HI 

FINANCIAL MEASURES OF SCHOOL INPUTS 



Poor Rich 

Urban- Urban* 

Poor feed Poor Rich ized Rich 

Revenues Rural Rural Urban Rural Rural Urban 



Federal 

ESEA 1 money $ 68.57 

PL 874 money 4.04 

Federal money through state 57.65 

Other federal money 0.47 

Total federal money 130.74 

State 

MFP salary money 295.75 

MFP transportation money 1 8.23 

MFP other money 194.05 

Racing Commission money (for current expenses) 65.69 

Other state money 50.57 

Total state money 624.30 

Local 

Local taxes 139.39 

Other local money 5.34 

Total Local 144.72 

State and local current revenue 

(excluding MFP transportation) 750.79 

Total state and local current 

revenue 769.02 

Total current revenues 899.76 

Current expenditure (excluding 

transportation expenditure) 

Total Current expenditure 849.62 

Capital expenditure 

Capital outlay 108.25 

Debt service 42.71 

Capital outlay + debt scrv 1 50.96 

Bonded indebtedness 417.44 

Assessed valuation 16,003 

Equalized assessed valuation 20,485 

Assessment ratio 73.6% 



31.59 
24.55 
26.18 
1.52 


$ 20.89 
23.76 
26.41 
0.35 


$ 49.53 
1.34 
43.49 
0.02 


$ 38.16 
3.69 
34.65 
0.48 


$ 23.59 
6.46 
24.89 
19.17 


83.83 


71.40 


94.37 


76.97 


74.1 1 


11.62 
178.95 
18.75 
48.91 


6.76 
172.23 

4.06 
47.23 


218.15 
12.19 

173.40 
51.88 
41.73 


224.29 
8.53 

167.49 
9.40 
39.71 


229.58 
4^8 
165.51 
1.04 
39.78 


523.77 


486.92 


497.35 


449.42 


440.19 


156.17 

Q 77 


183.51 

1 7 07 


307.95 
£ 06 


313.52 
8.12 


328.46 
1 1.03 


165.89 


195.58 


314.00 


321.64 


339.50 


678.04 


675.44 


799.16 


762.53 


775.41 


689.66 


682.50 


811.35 


771.06 


779.69 


773.49 


753.90 


905.72 


848.03 


853.80 


741.11 


740.18 


833.30 


818.24 


840.53 


144.95 
59.96 


85.38 
40.87 


176.62 
49.75 


201.57 
55.28 


142.87 
51.63 


204.91 


126.24 


226.36 


256.85 


194.49 


566.94 


402.65 


479.03 


610.60 


504.30 


17,601 


20,034 


38,678 


38,683 


39,524 


21,053 


21,749 


48,249 


46,896 


45,108 


79.0% 


90.5% 


79.1% 


81.1% 


84.2% 



Source: Raw data from which this table was calculated are from the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1970-71. 
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TABLE IV 

ANALYSIS OF MFP SALARY ALLOCATIONS 



Required Attributable to Differences in 

Dif. from Local 

State Avg. Effort Remaining Basic Kgdn. Excep. Voc. Ed. Adult Ratio Schedule Inter- 
Group Entitlement Allocation Difference IU * IU IU IU IU IU Placement action 



Poor rural S52.89 S29.93 S22.96 S6.64 S5.28 SI.35 S5.99 SI. 15 -SI.OI S3.37 S0.2 

Poor urbanized rural 21.98 25.52 -3.54 -0.09 6.26 0.36 -3.39 -1.34 -0.48 -4.84 -0.0 

Poor urban 8.64 21.17 -12.53 -1.01 -3.82 -0.28 -4.48 -0.98 -0.12 -I.9I 0.0 

Rich rural -9.71 -11.43 1.72 3.13 0.47 -I.6I 4.67 1.83 0.51 -7.08 -0.2 

Rich urbanized rural -7.21 -14.68 7.47 0.08 1.57 1.40 3.91 -0.01 0.81 -0.27 -0.0 

Rich urban -12.71 -14.10 1.39 -0.70 -0.38 -0.51 0.29 0.47 -0.08 2.32 -0.0 
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SECTION III 
FINANCING CAPITAL OUTLAY 



Financing Capital Outlay and Debt Service 



INTRODUCTION 

We believe that the quality of the physical setting 
in which "a child receives his education should not be 
a function of the wealth of the school district where 
he happens to live. Florida has used a joint state-local 
system for financing construction. But the state allot- 
ments have been insufficient to keep pace with bur- 
geoning local enrollments and obsolescence of facilities. 
This is particularly true in fast-growing and poor school 
districts. The state mandate to initiate kindergarten 
in fall 1973 will only add substantially to the existing 
facilities crisis in many counties. 

Florida's voters in many school districts have been 
unwilling to approve local bond issues. Indeed 28 
counties, some poor and some rich, have never passed 
a single construction bond issue. (See Appendix A). 
In such a situation, the physical facilities of a child's 
education depend primarily on the composition and 
values of the voting population in his resident county 
and the assessed property value. There does not appear 
to be any trend toward increased local willingness to 
fond construction. The voters, however, overwhelm- 
ingly passed in Navember 1972 a state bond issue pro- 
viding an additional statewide bonding capacity of 
$197,906,881. This indicates that the voters see school 
construction as a state responsibility. 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Florida has included capital outlay as part of the 
MFP but has not increased the money sufficiently to 
cover a larger percent of the costs. School building 
costs constitute the second highest expenditure 
category, 12.5%, exceeded only by teachers' salaries. 
The 1972 Legislature raised the construction allocation 
from $400 to $600 for each instruction unit allocated 
in the 1967-68 MFP, and for "growth units"— those 
units in the current year's MFP which are in excess 
of 1967-68 units— the increase will be to $800. The 
voters in November 1972 placed these allocations in 



the Constitution so that state bonds can be sold. A 
rule of thumb is that $1,500 per pupil is needed for 
capital outlay compared to about $29 per pupil in the 
MFP. Current Florida contracts average $1 ,577 per 
elementary pupil and $2,249 per secondary pupil (the 
range is $960 to $1,803 in elemantary and $2,322 to 
$2,982 in secondary). Contracts for special pro- 
grams—exceptional children, vocational education, 
etc. — are even higher. 

The sources of capital outlay fonds 1946-1971 are 
presented below in Table I. 

TABLE I 

CAPITAL OUTLAY FUNDS 1946-1971 
Sources of Funds Expenditures Percent of Total 



State: 



Capital Outlay and Debt 
Service Funds (MFP) 


$ 172,470,306 


10.3 


State Board of Education 
Bond Funds (SBE Bonds) .... 


265,995,281 


15.9 


State School Construction 


193,624,342 


11.6 


EIE (no longer exists) 


8,324,029 


0.5 


Other State Funds including 


31,352,421 


1.9 


SUB TOTAL (State; 


671,766,379 


40.2 


Local: 

County Current and District 
Funds (non-MFP) 


440,089,662 


26.4 


District Number One Bond 
Funds (local funds) 


452,646,119 


27.1 


SUB TOTAL (Local) 


892,735,781 


53.5 


Special: 

Race Track Funds 


59,674,805 


3.6 




45,420,629 


2.7 


TOTAL 


$1,669,597,594 


100.0 
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The state collects data on needs through periodic 
county surveys, but these surveys accept the local dis- 
tricts' criteria for need. Conceivably, there could be 
67 different need criteria for 67 counties. In order to 
derive some uniform figures we asked the Bureau of 
School Facilities to prepare tables of existing school 
facilities arid projected capital outlay needs (see 
Appendix D at the end of this section). This analysis 
separates immediate needs (71-72) from long-term 
needs (1967-77). A county like Bay demonstrates that 
elementary pupil enrollment will decline so dramati- 
cally by 1976-77 that it . would be unwise to build 
facilities to meet the current deficiency. Counties that 
need more space in 1971 but less space in 1976 are 
included in Appendix D. These figures are subtracted 
in the totals so the existing need for elementary is 
$49.71 million while the 1976-77 elementary need is 
$46.63 million. We believe the 1976-77 figures are the 
most relevant for planning. 1 

The next two tables (Tables II, III) show a total 
need in 1976-77 of $892.8 million with the bulk of the 
backlog at the secondary and kindergarten levels. It 
is in part this state mandate for kindergarten that will 
require a large increase in local construction funds in 
future years. 

We have heard extensive testimony that facility con- 
straints are distorting and dictating the substance of 
educational programs. This is especially true in fast- 
growing and poor counties. For example, in Polk 
County there are long waiting lists for classes for the 
mentally retarded, because the county does not have 
the space to start new programs. Hillsborough has the 
operating money to start kindergarten but insufficient 
money for facilities. 

TABLE II 

K-12 TOTAL ESTIMATED PROJECTED 
CAPITAL OUTLAY NEEDS, 1976-77* 

Total 
Capital Outlay 
Need 
1976-77 



Alachua $11,591,629 

Baker 1,892,265 

Bay 6,376,849 

Bradford 829,050 

Brevard 



'The districts that have immediate needs for facilities that will 
disappear with an enrollment drop by 1976 should not be ignored. 
We suggest that the state may provide relocatable facilities, and 
then move them to other districts when the need has passed. This 
has already been done extensively within some large, fast-growing 
districts' in other parts of the country, like San Diego. The ability 
to move buildings from one district to another as needs change 
is an advantage of state takeover of capital outlay and debt service. 



Broward Ill .689,802 

Calhoun 267.1 28 

Charlotte ** 2.433.468 

Citrus 2.301.808 

Clay 7.437.663 

Collier 14.258.678 

Columbia 3.227.1 35 

Dade 249,371,280 

DcSoto 4.812,519 

Dixie 1.394.989 

Duval **16.331.388 

Escambia 19,673.693 

Flagler 848.316 

Franklin 2,387.407 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 418.277 

Hardee 3.401,774 

Hendry 712,984 

Hernando 7.100,863 

Highlands 681.736 

Hillsborough 41,740,218 

Holmes 844.392 

Indian River 3,954,556 

Jackson 2,042.395 

Jefferson ." , . 690.957 

Lafayette 115.136 

Lake 19,157,576 

Lee 19.631,913 

Leon 10,784,000 

Levy 

Liberty 1,264,095 

Madison 226,609 

Manatee 11,152,102 

Marion 1.155.985 

Martin 10,618.898 

Monroe 2,110,135 

Nassau 707,849 

Okaloosa 31,963,155 

Okeechobee 4,789.875 

Orange 25,665,366 

Osceola 3,909.550 

Palm Beach 70.007,694 

Pasco 26,267,423 

Pinellas 38.486,532 

Polk 44,896,719 

Putnam 5,299,537 

St. Johns 1,700,647 

St. Lucie 19.775,104 

Santa Rosa 2,754,163 

Sarasota 3,545,510 

Seminole 4.072,850 

Sumter 2,000,040 

Suwannee ** 1.661, 341 

TayJor 375,356 

Union 

Volusia 21,275,620 

Wakulla 687,731 

Walton 1,324,815 

Washington 

TOTAL $892,776,541 

♦Includes contract costs, legal and administration fees, 
architecture, furniture, site improvement, and site acquisition. 

♦♦Revised, March 1973. 

Prepared by Department of Education, Bureau of School 
Facilities; December, 1972. 
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TABLE III 



Existing Capital Outlay Projected Capital 
Need, T971-72 Outlay Need, 1976-77 
(000) (000) 





$ 28,940.1 


$153,127.6 




39,530.5 


46,631.9 


Middle School 


41,426.7 


71,564.0 


Junior High School .... 


107,013.1 


180,486.9 


Senior High School .... 


69,060.7 


239,393.8 


Total Contract 
Costs 


285,971.0 


691,203.8 


Add. Legal and Ad- 
ministration, Archi- 
tecture, Furniture, 
Site Improvement and 
Site Acquisition 


83,761.2 


201,572.7 


TOTAL CAPITAL 
OUTLAY 


$369,732.2 


$892,776.5 



Garvue reports: 1 

A total of 103 schools in 17 districts operated under 
such schedules (combined, double, or triple sessions) 
based upon data taken directly from the 1971-72 state 
accreditation reports by the writer of this report. 
Districts included Brevard, Broward, Collier, Dade, 
Duval, Escambia, Hernando, Highlands, 
Hillsborough, Indian River, Monroe, Palm Beach, 
Pasco, Pinellas, Polk, Putnam, and Volusia. The 
membership of the schools operating extra sessions 
statewide included: High school — 106,281; middle 
school — 56,797; and elementary school — 12,050; or 
a grand total of 175,128 students. Dade County's 
total alone was 85,925 while Broward was second 
with 24,408. 

ALTERNATIVE REMEDIES 

Any state program should adjust its cost estimates 
for three major factors: 

1. annual fluctuating costs such as inflation of con- 
struction components. 

2. differential costs associated with the educational 
program to be housed — e.g., vocational education 
versus kindergarten. 

3. intrastate variations depending on land costs, site 
development, etc. 

Given these factors there are three basic ways of 
determining needed project costs. 

1. The state can establish an approved project cost 
based on the number of pupils to be accomodated 

Robert J. Garvue, Financing School Construction in Florida, 
January, 1973 (unpublished preliminary report of study done for 
the NEFP). 



and program to be housed. Factors relating to the 
program would be based on standardized space and 
facility requirements, and those related to dollar 
costs would be based on regional construction 
indexes including differing costs for land acquisition 
and preparation. These standardized amounts 
(often per square foot) would be modified by the 
factors included in our preceding tables on needs. 
The state then gives the money to local districts 
with very few strings. 

2. State determines the cost of an "approved local 
project." The state approves architects' and work- 
ing drawings and specifications. The Fleischman 
Commission in New York recommended that the 
state would award contracts and manage construc- 
tion. The advantage of central administration pre- 
sumably would be economies afforded by utilization 
of modern and complex methods of technology, 
construction, and management. Bulk purchasing, 
market aggregation, research, and information shar- 
ing can probably be best implemented by state 
administration. 

3. Construction is included with the foundation pro- 
gram and combined with foundation units of need 
such as pupils or instruction units. Florida has fol- 
lowed this route and intensified it through the 1972 
constitutional amendments creating an additional 
$197.91 million of local bonding capacity. The 
increased local allotments per instruction unit can 
be used as backing for SBE bonds issued on behalf 
of the district up to 90 percent of the district's 
MFP capital entitlement. 

Any of these systems must consider existing local 
debt service from locally approved bond issues. We 
recommend full state assumption of capital outlay. We 
cannot in fairness advocate a program that would estab- 
lish a dual system of building aid: full state assumption 
of new buildings but continued local responsibility for 
bond repayments. Indeed such a scheme would 
penalize counties that have voted to tax themselves 
for better school facilities. In effect, taxpayers who 
waited would receive more state aid than those who 
built schools when rapid enrollment growth began. A 
comparison of the expenditure pattern of Broward 
County with a large amount of local bonds ($1,140 per 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS FOR OPERATING TO 
CAPITAL OUTLAY PER ADA 

Broward Escambia 



1966- 67 5.30 14.86 

1967- 68 9.88 29.26 

1968- 69 25.06 32.00 

1969- 70 .36 16.21 

1970- 71 26 18.46 
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ADA) and Escambia with none shows the differences 
caused by local bonding. 

This table shows that Escambia mustcontinually divert 
money from instructional purposes to make up for 
inadequate state aid and the unwillingness of Escambia 
voters to approve local construction bonds. In sum, 
we favor state assumption of existing local debt service 
as well as capital outlay. 

PREFERRED PROGRAM 

Of the three alternatives for full state assumption 
of capital outlay we favor No. 1 given the Florida 
context. Building funds would be raised by the existing 
State BuildingAuthority, which finances construction 
of state buildings including universities. The Authority 
would issue general obligation bonds that carry the 
lowest possible interest rate and would be the most 
attractive to investors. Issuance of debt in this fashion 
would have beneficial effects beyond disassociating the 
quality of local school facilities from local property 
tax wealth or the disposition of local voters. Substantial 
savings in time and overhead could result from pooling 
underwriting and issuance procedures. Local districts 
often lack the size and expertise to obtain information 
to maximize results in timing and marketing bonds. 
Moreover, very small school districts lack access to 
the market and have lower credit ratings than the state. 
Below we have estimated the costs under various inter- 
est rates and terms for bond financing the entire cap- 
ital outlay backlog. 



ESTIMATES OF ANNUAL BOND COSTS TO FINANCE 
ENTIRE CAPITAL OUTLAY BACKLOG* 
(thousands) 



Term of Bonds 


Interest Rate 


20 Years 


25 Years 


30 Years 


6.0% 


$ 77,850.1 


$ 69,841.9 


$ 64,860.2 


5.5 


74,743.3 


66,601.1 


61,467.7 


5.0 


71,645.3 


63,352.1 


58,084.0 


4.5 


68,636.7 


60,208.9 


54,816.5 



Source of Amortization Rates: Florida Department of Gen- 
eral Services, General Counciland Director of Bond Finance 
* Uses a level debt service plan 



No portion of the State Authority's debt would'be 
linked to any particular school district thereby severing 
the current constitutional tie to the MFP. As our needs 
survey showed, the current MFP formula by tying con- 
struction to instruction units does not accurately 
measure priority need at this time. Some counties will 
have excess capacity by 1976-77 but yet would continue 
to receive construction funds under the MFP. Other 
fast-growing districts will not receive nearly enough 
under the MFP formula. State assumption requires 
the state to establish uniform needs standards. Our 
tables provide an initial approach to this problem and 



point out the priorities. State funds can then be concen- 
trated in hard-pressed school districts rather then 
spread all around through the MFP. Without a widely 
accepted need survey, the state will have no basis upon 
which to ration funds or decide which districts are 
understating their estimates of physical capacity. 

After gathering uniform data on local needs and 
capacity, the state computes a district entitlement to 
be financed from state bond proceeds. The districts 
are then provided the flexibility to build the space they 
need to the design they like. The state would pay the 
actual cost for each project or the state allowance for 
the number of square feet involved, whichever is less. 
While the state allowance would be based on 100% 
of representative actual costs of buildings that meet 
state standards, districts would be free to spend more 
than this if they wished. 1 The state could provide a 
state file of architectural designs for schools that dis- 
tricts could use if they wish. Advantages of such a 
state file would be: 

1. lower architectural fees. 

2. bidders will become familiar with a design and can 
share their bids. 

3. problems that show up in the design can be cor- 
rected for future users. 

The state technical assistance should encourage flex- 
ibility in facilities acquisition. New facilities should 
be capable of responding to new or changing elements 
in the educational process. Schools must be able to 
accommodate constant change in the educational 
approaches such as grouping, staff utilization, cur- 
riculum and teaching hardware. 

'One way in which the amount of the state-approved cost for 
a project could be determined would be to put the project out to 
bid with two alternatives. One alternative would be designed to 
state standards. The other would include such additions of space 
or quality of materials as the district desired. The state would pay 
the amount of the successful bidder's bid on the first alternative; 
the district would pay for the additional cost of extra quality or 
space. 

This has the advantage of adjusting the state payment to actual 
bidding conditions rather than to a predetermined cost per square 
foot adjusted byacost-of-construction index. It has the disadvantage 
of encouraging collusion between district and bidders to make the 
bid on the first alternative artificially high in order to keep local 
cost down. We sec this as such a danger that we cannot recommend 
this alternative. 

While we recommend that districts be allowed to build in excess 
of state standards for quality and space if they wish, we recommend 
that the local money for this be required to come from operating 
funds. We do not believe that school districts should be allowed 
to issue local bonds and levy a tax override for the resulting debt 
service, for this would probably result in state standards lagging 
behind inflation, covering a smaller percentage of the full cost of 
construction each year. Consequently, districts would be required 
to issue local bonds to build to an acceptable standard. We would 
soon find the state in the same situation as now exists. 
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We do not favor detailed state supervision of each 
phase of the construction process similar to alternative 
number 2. Detailed state procedures are likely to stress 
uniformity when diversity and flexibility are needed. 
The state should provide regional services to small 
school districts, but 75 percent of Florida's ADA is 
in 1 1 large school districts. These districts are large 
and diverse enough that they should be able io hire 
personnel with competence equal to state employees. 

SITE COSTS 

A major factor causing variations between school 
districts in total construction costs is site acquisition 
and preparation. Florida has everything from very 
expensive inner-city land to swampy areas that need 
large scale drainage. From 1946-1971 site costs have 
accounted for only 7.4 percent of total capital outlay 
expenditures. But this overall figure masks enormous 
differences among counties. Even though school sites 
are often purchased in rural areas for $1,000 per acre, 
a recent 25-acre site in Dade County cost $35,000 per 
acre. Site improvement for this 25-acre site increased 
its total cost from $875,000 to $1,000,000 before the 
vocational school could be built. 

Consequently, the State Department of Education 
would approve in detail only this one item — site costs. 
A local district would need state approval of the site 
to begin any project. The state would consider the 
proposed site in terms of its place in a comprehensive, 
long-term school building program, the area required 
for outdoor education activities, educational adapt- 
ability, environment and accessibility, soilxonditions, 
racial integration, and initial and ultimate cost. Once 
the state had approved the site cost, then the district 



could go ahead and use its allotment from the State 
Authority Bonds to build the type of school it prefers. 

Our need figures have been adjusted for intercounty 
differences in total construction costs. We used Leon 
as 100 and adjusted construction costs through methods 
used by private construction services based on their 
actual costs and bidding procedures. The range of these 
variations is illustrated below: 



Elementary School Secondary School 



Costs Per Costs Per 

County Square Foot Square Foot 



Alachua $18.02 

Brevard** - $21.06 

Broward** 16.99 16.42 

Dade** 25.42 32.61 

Gulf - 14,40 

Highlands 15.69 

I^on 16.58 16.88 

Manatee 19.74 

Marion , _ J6.87 

Okaloosa 15.49 19.60 

Palm Beach** 22.99 16.01 

Pinellas** 20.16 - 

Seminole 16.88 18.90 

TOTAL COST PER — ~"~ 

SQUARE FOOT $19.09 $19.12 



Elementary school construction costs during 1968-69 averaged 
$20.37 per square foot in metropolitan counties** and $17.07 per 
square foot in all other counties. 

Secondary school construction costs during 1968-69 averaged 
$18.75 per square foot in metropolitan counties** and $17.21 per 
square foot in all other counties. 

♦Information appearing in this table was taken from OE-4038, 
Report of Contract Awarded for 1968-69, which is the official form 
used by the United States Office of Education. 

**A metropolitan county is defined as having a population of 
200,000 or more inhabitants. 
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APPENDIX A 



FACT SHEET: BOND ELECTION RESULTS, 1964 TO JUNE 1972 



Date County Amount Results 



1964 Palm Beach 26.750,000 Approved 

1965 Brevard 20,000,000 Approved 

October 1966 Alachua 11,800,000 Rejected 

October 1966 ■ Polk 16,500,000 Rejected 

November 1966 Hardee 1,240.000 Approved 

Nov. 8, 1966 Collier 3,770,000 Approved 

Nov. 8, 1966 Okaloosa 2,930,000 Approved 

Nov. 8, 1966 ■ -Suwannee 1,980,000 Approved 

Nov. 8, 1966 Volusia 8,260.000 Rejected 

♦December 1966 Charlotte 3,900,000 Rejected 

♦March 1967 Charlotte 3,900.000 Rejected 

Stpt. 26, 1967 Sarasota 10,975,000 Rejected 

November 1967 Hillsborough 48,000,000 Rejected 

Jan. 23, 1968 DcSoto 1,500,000 Approved 

♦♦March 5, 1968 Broward 108,600,000 Approved 

May 7, 1968 Seminole 10,300,000 Approved 

May 28, 1968 - Alachua 12,700,000 Approved 

May 28, 1968 Leon 9,000,000 Approved 

Nov. 5, 1968 Gulf 1,100,000 Approved 

Nov. 5* 1968 Sarasota 6,995,000 Approved 

Oct. 21, 1969 Charlotte 4,225,000 Approved 

♦♦July 21 1969 Hillsborough 16,000,000 Approved 

March 4, 1969 Sumter 1,400,000 Rejected, 1,272-242 

April 8, 1969 Bay 6,500,000 Rejected, 5,216-2,508 

May 13, 1969 Putnam 5,350,000 Rejected, 3,024-1,136 

June 10, 1969 Highlands 4,500,000 Approved, 2,01 1-1,179 

Sept. 23, 1969 Pasco 6,900,000 Election Deferred Indefinitely 

Oct. 21,1969 Charlotte 4,225,000 Approved, 2,451-940 

Nov. 4, 1969 Columbia 3,500,000 Rejected, 1,839-867 

Sept. 8, 1970 Collier 7,985,000 Rejected, 2,779-1,939 

Sept. 29 1970 Hillsborough 19,150,000 Approved, 31,221-24,722 

Nov. 3 1970 Lake 6,600,000 Rejected, 7,908-2,824 

May 18, 1971 Palm Beach 103,000,000 Rejected, 24,062-17,607 

June 1,1971 Escambia 13,800,000 Rejected, 13,901-10,505 

March 1972 Volusia 10,000,000 Approved 

June 1972 Collier 12,600,000 Approved 



Note: Dixie County given authority by 1967 Legislature to issue $1,000,000 in Racing Commission revenue certificates to replace high 
school destroyed by fire. 

♦ Two elections on same bond issue; results of first voided by court. 
♦* Largest single school bond issue ever voted upon in Florida. 

♦♦♦ Voided by court, which held all voters; not just freeholders, should have been permitted to vote. , 
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APPUNDIX B 



OUTSTANDING INDUBTUDNi-SS 6-30-71 * 



County 



Amount 



County 



Per ADA 



Broward Sl23.473.400 

Dade 55,022,000 

Brevard 41,657,127 

Hillsborough 40.057,000 

Duval 34,687,000 

Palm Beach 33,71 1,000 

Orange 28,900,000 

Pinellas 18,274,250 

Sarasota 15,392,000 

Alachua 14,905,000 

Leon 14,383,500 

Seminole 12,554,000 

Okaloosa ... 11,310,000 

Volusia 9,477,000 

Lee 9,337,000 

Polk 9,255,000 

Escambia 7,071,632 

Charlotte 6,996,000 

Collier 6.829,276 

Highlands 6,653,000 

Marion 4,655,500 

Manatee 4,227,000 

Lake 4,125,000 

Santa Rosa 4,074,945 

Gulf 3,890,887 

Monroe 3,798,000 

Indian River 3,488,000 

Pasco 3,484,000 

Clay 3,395,098 

Gadsden 3,065,000 

St. Lucie 3,011,956 

St. Johns 2,841,000 

Bay 2,791,000 

Martin 2,442,673 

Bradford 2,329,151 

Nassau 2,l97,C00 

Osceola 2,077,300 

Hendry 2,029,000 

Walton 1, 931, 7<0 

Suwannee 1,916,000 

Citrus 1,861,875 

Franklin 1,850,000 

Taylor 1,724,000 

Okeechobee 1,710,000 

Baker 1,689,500 

Holmes 1,641,000 

Hamilton 1,506,266 

Hardee 1 503,750 

Hernando 1,482,477 

Levy 1,432,050 

Columbia 1,298,000 

WakuUa 1,280,960 

DcSotc 1,275,000 

Glades 1,190,000 

Putnam 1,121,500 

Dixie 1,020,000 

Union 1.001,000 

CsJhoun 726,000 

Jackson 705,000 

Liberty 405,000 

Washington 379,115 

Gilchrist 378,000 

Madison 261,000 

Jefferson 240,000 

Flagler 147,000 

Sumter 145,000 

Lafayette 127,000 

TOTAL $589,815,639 



Charlotte $1,825 

Gulf 1,504 

Glades 1,318 

Broward 1,140 

Highlands 1,111 

Franklin 1.096 

Sarasota 824 

Collier 771 

Union 771 

Wakulla 760 

Leon 754 

Alachua 727 

Brevard 723 

Dixie 707 

Hamilton "99 

Hendry 698 

Baker 690 

Bradford 668 

Seminole » , . 608 

Holmes 607 

Okeechobee 560 

Palm Beach 536 

Citrus . . 534 

Walton 514 

Suwannee 492 

Taylor 483 

Lcc 481 

Hardee 471 

DeSoto 466 

Liberty 462 

Indian River 454 

Okaloosa 454 

Levy 4^ 

St. Johns 438 

Santa Rosa 434 

Martin 424 

Hillsborough 415 

Monroe 401 

Nassau 385 

Clay 379 

Hernando 374 

Osceola 374 

Gilchrist 368 

Orange 368 

Calhoun 366 

Gadsden 328 

Volusia 313 

Duval 311 

Pasco 301 

St. Lucie 300 

Marion 284 

Lake 282 

Manatee 268 

Dade 248 

Pinellas 229 

Columbia 205 

Lafayette 205 

Polk 178 

Bay 167 

Escambia 162 

Flagler 142 

Washington 129 

Putnam 121 

Jefferson 104 

Jackson 93 

Madison 75 

Sumter 43 

S 442 



ERJC 



♦Source: Commissioner's Annual Report, 1970-71. 



APPENDIX C 



CHANGES IN AVERAGE COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS IN FLORIDA 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


1966-67 


11167-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


Per Ccm Increase 
1970-71 1967-6810 1970-71 


Per Pupil 


S 935.00 


$ 1,081.00 


S 1.300.00 


S 1,403.00 


S 1,577.00 


69 


Per Teacher Station 


26,720.00 


32,059.00 


34.782.00 


36,162.00 


42,862.00 


60 


Per Square Foot 


















16.87 


19.06 


20/39 


22.70 


53 






i4.35 


16.44 


17.59 


19.42 


53 


Per Cent of Total Cost 
















8f 


85% 


86% 


86% 


85% 




Total Pupil Capacity 


12,492 


15,449 


22,799 


17,706 


10,652 


■ 




437 


521 


852 


683 


392 








990,338 


1,554,332 


1,21 1.037 


740,009 




SECONDARY SCHOOLS 














Per Puoil 


$ 1,576.00 


S 1,335.00 


S 1,914.00 


S 2 124.00 


S 2,539.00 


61 




42,533.00 


38,226.00 


51,544.00 


62,851.00 


69,112.00 


63 


Per Square Foot 
















16.53 


15.63 


19.11 


23.08 


24.37 


48 




13.97 


13.69 


15.97 


19.46 


21.09 


51 


Pnr Cnnt of Total Cost 
















84% 


86% 


84% 


84% 


86% 




Tnfil Piinll Canacitv 


6,370 


14,863 


26,144 


22,549 


24,744 


- 






519 


971 


762 


909 








1,268,907 


2,617,800 


2,075,023 


2,577,829 




ALL SCHOOLS 
















$ 1,151.00 


$ 1,205.00 


S 1,628.00 


$ 1,808.00 


S 2,249.00 


95 




32,263.00 


35,137.00 


43,710.00 


50,236.00 


61,203.00 


90 


Per Square Foot 
















15.59 


16.17 


19.10 


22.09 


24.00 


54 




13.27 


13.87 


16.15 


18.77 


20.72 


56 


Per Cent of Total Cost 
















85% 


86% 


85% 


85% 


86% 






18,862 


30,312 


48,943 


40,155 


35,396 








1,090 


1,823 


1,445 


1,301 






1,392,613 


2,259,245 


4,172,132 


3,286,060 


3,317.828 
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APPENDIX D 
EXISTING (1971-72) AND PROJECTED (1976-77) 
CAPITAL OUTLAY NEEDS 



Bureau of School Facilities 
Survey Section 



December, 1972 



EXISTING SCHOOL FACILITIES AND 
CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTIONS 

Terms and Explanations 

1. ADM— Total days membership divided by total 

days of school 

2. County Housing Index— The capability of a 

county to house pupils. Obtained by dividing 
the total students to be housed by the recom- 
mended capacity of all schools. 

3 . Adjusted Capacity Needed— ADM multiplied by 

the county housing index 

4. Existing Capacity— Obtained from FISH using 

Survey Section standards for square ft. 
categories of standard classrooms and individual 
county school districts standards for all other 
rooms 

5. Existing Deficiencies — Required capacity minus 

existing capacity 

6. Surplus Capacity— Capacity not required to 

house present ADM 

7. Square Ft. Construction Needs— Obtained by 

multiplying deficiencies by 80 square ft. per 
pupil deficiency (this is a simplifying 
assumption; needs for some programs may be 
more or less than 80 sq. ft. per pupil) 

8. C onstruction Cost Index— Obtained from citizens 

committee for education. Index shows various 



construction costs using Leon County as a base 
of 1.00 

9. Existing Capital Outlay Need— Obtainedby multi- 
plying square ft. need by cost index by the 
estimated 1973-74 square ft. cost of $21.66. 
Based upon an inflation of 20.9% over the 1971- 
72 cost of $18.33 
Projection 1976-77— Obtained from Survey Sec- 
tion 

10. Adjusted Capacity Needed— Same as Item #3 

only for the 1976-77 school year 

11. Projected Capacity Deficiencies— Same as Item 

#5 only for the 1976-77 school year 

12. Increase Square Ft. Need— Same as Item #7 only 

for the 1976-77 school year 

1 3 . Capital Outlay Need 1976-77— Obtained by same 

method as above except using the square ft. 
cost projected to 1974-75 which is inflated to 
30% above the $18.33 square ft. cost of 1971-72. 

Items in parenthesis in Columns 7 and 9 are needed 
for the 1972-73 school year but are not projected to 
be needed for the 1976-77 school year so they are not 
included in the column totals. 

Capital Outlay need for 1976-77 includes existing 
costs. If no Capital Outlay "need is shown for 1976-77 
and there is an existing need this indicates a decreasing 
pupil membership and no new construction is 
indicated. 
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r 



CtlHOUM 

CM«»LOTTt 

ClVMUt 

CLAY 

COI.M** 

0*0 1 

DC »0»O 

Oi.K 

OUTAL 

ttCAMAlA 

PlAClkM 

OADtOtN 
CLAOCA 



TOTAL 

EXISTING 

CONTRACT 

COSTS 

6,122.266 
1,290,121 
5,522,762 
733,247 

19,997,222 
313,762 
2,768,707 
1,720,917 
566,564 
1,567,854 
1,510,439 
79,418,075 
2,516,536 
1,122,498 
788,474 
5,389,134 
992,412 
769,530 





457,545 




179,261 




215 408 


HMHiHOO 


1 ,265^990 


NICHIANDI 


397,342 


HIUI»0»OU«M 


14,497,262 




1,721,479 


INOlAft MIVCM 


1 ,769,402 




2,572,619 


>«ff«««OS 


524,456 




118,680 


Lam 


4,119,260 


Lit 






7,052,463 


LtV* 




l »•(*** 


869,152 


MADItO* 


1,919,765 


MANATCC 


616,512 




832,567 




3,851,456 


«OH«OI 


487,914 




414,161 


OCALOOtA 


6,849,026 


0«Ht«OMI 


3,149,170 


OAANCt 


9,137,893 


OtCtOlA 


392,485 


PALM IUCH 


18,937,401 


* A»CO 


7,948,718 




14,850,450 




17,598,871 


PUTNAM 


1,752,280 


• T, >OMH« 


I ,492,981 


•T, lUCIf 


9,302,346 




2,827,202 


•IMINOtl 


510,699 


tUMTCW 


1,632,227 


lUWtHHIt 


419,698 


TATLO* 


128,208 


UNION 




voiuaia 


10,396,894 


WAAULLA 


52,647 


WALTON 


1,573,869 




24,757 


TOTAL 


285,971,036 



LEGAL 
& 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
22,138 
4,665 
19,970 
2,651 

72,310 
1,135 

10,012 
6,223 
2,048 
5,669 
5,462 
287,176 
9,100 
4,059 
2,851 

19,487 
3,589 
2,783 



1,654 
648 
779 
4,577 
1,437 
52,422 
6,225 
6,398 
9,303 
1,896 
429 
14,895 

25,502 

3,143 
6,942 
2,229 
3,011 
13,927 
1,764 
1,498 
24,766 
11,387 
33,043 
1,419 
68,478 
28,743 
53,699 
63,638 
6,336 
5,399 
33,637 
10,223 

1,847 
5,902 
1,518 

464 

37,595 
190 
5,691 
90 

1,034,072 



ARCHITECTURE 


FURNITURE 


290,379 


644,852 


61,190 


135,887 


261,945 


581,707 


34,778 


77,232 


946,468 


2,106,287 


14,882 


:3,048 


131,320 


291,625 


81,623 


181,262 


26,872 


59,675 


74,363 


165,140 


71,640 


159,093 


3,766,799 


8,365,026 


119,359 


265,064 


53,240 


118,232 


37,397 


83,049 


255,607 


567,632 


47,070 


104,530 


36,499 


81,054 



21,701 
8,502 
10,217 
60,045 
18,846 

*>>7,605 
81,650 
83,923 

122,019 
24,875 
5,629 

195,377 

334,498 

41,224 
91,054 
29,241 
39,489 
182,675 
23,142 
19,644 
324,849 
149,365 
433,410 
18,616 
898,201 
377,008 
704,357 
834,714 
83,111 
70,812 
441,210 
134,094 

24,222 
77,417 
19,906 
6,081 

493,125 
2,497 
74,649 
1,174 

13,563,605 



48,193 
18,881 
77,689 
133,345 
41,852 
1,526,982 
181,322 
186,369 
270,971 
55,240 
12 r 500 
433,878 

742,829 

91,547 
202,207 
64,937 
87,693 
405,670 
51,391 
43,623 
721,401 
331,699 
962,485 
41,340 
1,994,658 
837,231 
1,564,183 
1,853,671 
164,566 
157,254 
979,807 
297,786 

53,791 
171,921 
44,206 
13,504 

1,095,094 
5,545 
165,774 
2,608 

30,101,038 



SITE 

IMPROVEMENT 
23,020 
48,509 
207,656 
27,570 

751,896 
11,797 

104,103 
64,706 
21,302 
58,951 
56,793 
2,986,120 
94,622 
42,206 
29,647 

202,631 
37,315 
28,934 



17,204 
6 , 74*» 
8,099 
47,601 
14,940 
545,097 
64,728 
66,530 
96 , 730 
19,720 
4,462 
154,884 

265,173 

32,680 
72,183 
23,181 
31,305 
144,815 
18,346 
15,572 
257,523 
118,409 
343,585 
14,757 
712,046 
298,872 
558,377 
661,718 
65,886 
56,136 
349,768 
106,303 

19,202 
61,372 
15,781 
4,821 

390,923 
1,980 
59,177 
931 

10,545,335 



SITE 

ACQUISITION 
612,227 
129,012 
552,276 
73,325 

1 ,999,722 
31,376 
276,871 
172,091 
56,656 
156,785 
151,044 
7,941 ,808 
251,654 
112,250 
78,847 
538,913 
99,241 
76,953 



45,755 
17,926 
21,541 
126,599 
39,734 
1,449,726 
172,148 
176,941 
257,262 
52,446 
11 ,868 
411,926 

705,246 

86,915 
191,977 
61,651 
83,257 
385,146 
48,791 
41,416 
684,903 
314,917 
913,789 
39,249 
1,893,740 
794,872 
1,485,045 
1,759,887 
175,228 
149,298 
930,235 
282,720 

51,070 
163,223 
41,970 
12,821 

1 ,039,689 
5,265 
157,387 
2,476 

28,517,118 



TOTAL 
EXISTING 
CAPITAL-OUTLAY 
NEED 

7, 71-'., 882 

1,669,384 

7,146,316 
948,803 

25,875,90'* 
406,000 
3,582 ,638 
2,226,822 
733,117 
2,028,762 
1,954,471 
102,756,004 
3,256,335 
1»452,485 
1,020,265 
6,973,404 
1,284,157 
995,753 



592,052 
231,958 
278,733 
1,638,157 
514,151 
18,759,094 
2,227,552 
2,289,563 
3,328,904 
678,633 
153,568 
5,330,220 

9,125,711 

1,124,661 
2,484,128 
797,751 
1,077,322 
4,983,o89 
631.348 
535,914 
8,862.468 
4,074,947 
11,824,205 
507,866 
24,504,524 
10,285,444 
19,216,111 
22,772,499 
2,247,407 
1,931,880 
12,037,003 
3,658,328 

660,831 
2,112,062 
543,079 
165,899 

13,453,320 
68,124 
2,036,547 
32,036 

369,732,192 
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ERIC 



• •OWMO 

Calnoum 
ChA*LOtt ( 

ClVftUS 
CLAY 
COLL It a 
COLUMHU 
OtOI 

01 so*o 

Oil>t 

OUT**. 
UCtMlit 



CAOiOCX 

CilCh*i«i 

OLAOtft 

cuir 

HAMILTON 
*A*OII 



HIC.HLAXO* 

n.tti«o»ouf 

HOIMC • 



L€€ 
LtO* 

tlv* 
itMat* 

MAOltO* 



Okaloosa 
OKLtCMoatc 

O»A*0t 
OtCCOLA 



1«<* 



*A»CO » 

*OL« 
*UtftAM 

LUCM 



•tMtftOLt 
• UMM« 

VAVLOft 

VOLUtlA 
WAKULLA 
WALTOft 
WABHItlCf O 



*<0HCT:Ct4S 1976-77 
KI.NLIRCARTEN 

1.509 

180 
1.109 

254 
2,984 
10,104 

124 

244 

327 

947 
1,111 

105 
IC.393 

228 
90 
7,956 
3.211 

to 

132 
614 

50 
65 
192 

I4| 

370 
209 

y/2 

464 

7,514 
116 
615 
457 
160 
47 
1 ,078 
2,192 
1,448 
208 
10 
220 
1,315 
1,277 
539 

;5? 

366 
1.808 
307 
0,124 
655 
5,528 
1,293 
5.935 
4,790 
626 
455 
1,171 
508 
1,420 
1,792 
263 
?<*7 

*72 
2,425 
101 
204 
182 

104,612 



ADJUSTED CAPACI* 



1.644 
204 

1,175 
279 

3,C43 
I0,IC4 
171 
246 
M0 
947 

1,122 
505 
16.395 
248 
135 

e,094 

3,243 
07 
135 
626 

81 
211 

ICC 
575 
209 
552 
501 
7.514 
138 
627 
493 
193 
50 
1,088 
2.213 
1 .050 
210 
64 
202 
1.354 
1. 340 
555 
757 
405 
2.133 
310 
6.124 
668 
5,804 
1.293 
5,994 
5.125 
657 
491 
1,182 
579 
1,434 
1,809 
268 
326 

244 

79 
2,475 
104 
204 
183 



SURPLUS CAPACITY 
FROM ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOMS 

243 
629 
858 
99 
8,091 

123 

472 
57 



310 
5,623 
4,32f 
316 
77 
2,427 
240 
11 
339 



251 
625 

46 
60 

IS 

211 

168 
323 
969 
103 
214 
3 

827 

345 
73 



107,082 



4,749 
223 



858 
1,189 

338 
1,530 
-1,492 

424 
295 
177 
382 
377 
494 
236 

41,246 



PROJECTED 
CAPACITY 
1976-77 
DEF. SURPLUS 
1,401 

423 
3,048 
227 



317 
180 

10,164 
45 

273 
947 
1,122 
505 
16,393 
248 

2,469 



58 



169 
373 
209 
101 

7,514 
92 
567 
493 
178 
56 
877 
2,045 
1,325 



48 
1,351 
513 
555 
412 
332 
2,133 
310 
1,375 
445 
5,804 
1,293 
5,994 
5,125 



1,182 
Ml 



317 
268 



2,091 



77,910 



1,085 
249 

1,801 
189 
70 
128 



124 



759 
39 



201 
698 



98 
31 
98 

273 
290 
53 

12,207 



INCREASE SQ. FT, 
NEED 1976-77 
<? 80 
112,080 

23,360 
14,400 

813,120 
3,600 

21,840 
75,760 
89,760 
40,400 
1,311,440 
19,840 

197,570 



4,640 



12,800 
29,840 
16,720 
8,080 

601,120 
7,360 
43,360 
39,440 
14,240 
4,480 
70,160 
163,600 
106,000 



3,840 
108,080 
41 ,040 
44,400 
32,960 
26,360 
170,640 
24,800 
110,000 
35,600 
464,320 
103,440 
479,320 
410,000 

94,560 
19,280 

25,360 
21,440 



167,280 



6,196,130 



CAPITAL-OUTLAY 
NEED (? $24.00 
1976-77 



462,862 
314,496 

20,685,688 
72,586 

487,469 
1,709,146 
2,283,494 

930,816 
34,936,762 

437,114 

4,398,266 



95,770 



273,408 
687,514 
401,280 
180,346 

14,371,149 
137,210 
1,153,938 
823,307 
304,166 
87,091 
l s 365,971 
4,081,272 
2,544,000 



79,238 
2,593,920 
893,314 
1,108,224 
901,766 
592,619 
3,665,624 
595,200 
2,560,600 
603,136 
11,569,427 
2,306,761 
11,623,565 
9,544,800 



2,360,216 
416,446 

584,294 
463,104 



3,894,276 



153,127,557 
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CUME.NIARY 
PROJECTION 
1976-77 

ALACHUA 10,540 

M«H 1 ,171 

■a» 6,924 

•*ao»o»o 1;606 

MtvMO 23,450 
56,422 

CALHOUN 

CHARi-orrt j 4(7 

«•«*»• 1*376 

cla* 5^479 

COLL.t. 3 i7 g 0 

couimw 3>336 

OAOt 119,596 

o«»o»o 1,565 

o«.t 732 

0 «'«- 53,292 

»»CANB.A 17,150 

»LA4Lt* 433 

vumun 62 4 

caomin 4 >658 

ottcMm *» 352 

OLADt* 3^3 

cuLr 1 ,051 

HAMILTON J ,062 

"»■•" 1 ,860 

HkNO.» 1,832 

Ht.NANOo 2,549 

HIGHLAND* 2 ,202 

hiii*bo*ou«h 32 146 

HOLNtO 1 | 086 

.NO.AN..V.. 4,157 

lAC.ftON 3,214 

m»t«»ON 78i 

"•*""• 343 
6,450 

"« 11,692 

ttoi. 7,699 
1,603 

LlAtftTT 397 

MAOlAON 9J0 

MANATtl 8,896 

NA..ON 6 ,745 

3,218 

MOM .oc 5,133 

NAMAU 2,291 

0«ALOO*A 14,126 

omttCHMtc i ,788 

o«A N «t 41 ,286 

o»cto«.A 3,358 

,Au..tAc* 36,572 

'" co 7,532 

r.NtLLA* 40.211 
28,371 

ruf M A M 4 >360 

•T..OHH. 2,756 

•r.uicn 3,381 

•anta no* a 3,962 

mm tor a 8,704 

•tMiNOLt 9,822 

MiMvt* i ,422 

f UWANNll 1,385 

***«»• 1 ,620 

UNION 166 

vocuaia 16,572 

WAKULLA 722 

WALTON 1 f 419 

W«»NH»»70N 1,181 

677,690 



ADJUSTED 
CAPACITY 
REQUIREMENTS 
11,488 

1,288 

7,339 

1,766 
23,919 
56,422 

1,295 

1,481 

1,389 

5,479 

5,838 

3,336 
119,596 

1,705 
805 
54,357 
17,321 
464 
643 

4,751 
355 
709 

1,156 

1,210 

1,879 

1,832 

2,549 

2,246 
52,146 

1,270 

4,240 

3,631 
945 
411 

6,514 
11,809 

8,776 

1,619 
460 

1,056 

9,162 

7,082 

3,314 

5,133 

2,405 
16,668 

1,805 
41,786 

3,425 
38,A00 

7,532 
40,613 
30,356 

4,452 

2,976 

5,435 

4,041 

8,791 

9,920 

1,442 

1,743 

1,684 
183 
16,903 
743 

1,419 

1,263 

«>»3, 67i 



PROJECTED 
CAPACITY 
W6-77 
DEF. SURPLUS 
243 
629 
858 
99 
8.0V3 



1,^48 



554 
1,193 

848 
2,346 

735 



45 
574 
102 



531 
6 



1,094 



2,562 
930 



2,450 
1,723 
1,085 
2,281 



2,740 



1*,216 



125 
472 
57 



310 
5,625 
4,328 
316 
77 
2,427 
240 
11 
339 



251 
625 



46 
60 



211 
168 
325 
969 
103 
214 
3 

827 

345 
73 



4,74* 
223 



858 
1,189 

338 
1,530 
1,492 

424 
295 
177 
382 
377 
494 
236 

<*1,246 



INCREASE 

SQUARE FEET NEED 

0 80 

1976-77 



115,840 



44,320 
95,440 
67,840 
187 , 680 
58,800 



3,600 
45,920 
8,160 



76,000 
2,320 

42,480 

480 



87,520 



204,960 
74,400 



196,000 
137,840 
86,800 
182,840 



219,200 



1,520 



CAPITAL-OUIUW 
NEED <? $24.00 
1976-77 



2,946,970 



999,864 
2,427,984 
1,563,024 
4,989,795 
1,354,752 



76,896 
1,057,997 
195,840 



1,842,240 
49,560 

886,982 

9,336 



2,184,499 

4,427,136 
1,785,000 



4,892,160 
3,076,589 
2,104,032 
4,256,515 



5,471,323 



32,832 



i, 939, $60 



46,631,926 
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ALACHU 
»A«lB 



• *OWAI D 

CALHOUN 

CHAAiorri 
Ciraut 

CiAT 
(Mill! 

COiuMViA 
•AOt 
DC K>*0 
O.I.I 



IftCAwtlA 

riAOila 
ra* *r«i in 

« A 0*0 IN 
•I AOt • 

ftuir 

HAMILTON 



HtCHLANOt 
H(UHO#OU«M 

MOi« ( a 
JACafrOH 



HON 

ttVf 

MANATtl 
MAAION 



OAALDOCA 
OAttCnoat I 



»a«co 

riNCLLA* 
• *> iuCIC 



IV4lli 

•UWANNCC 

TATiOa 

UNION 

VOtut.A 

WAKULLA 

WALTON 

WAtMtMOrOM 



MIDDLE 
PROJECTION 
1976-77 
839 



581 
636 
33,757 



1,249 
3,599 
3,606 

3,216 
903 



12,475 

251 

640 



1,155 
1,059 

802 

3,601 
7,066 
5,074 

915 

3,011 

465 



2,397 

1,769 

1,317 
1,812 

3,156 
1,401 
292 
3,960 
427 
621 

523 
1,603 

984 
393 

106,201 



ADJUSTED 
CAPACITY 
REQUIREMENTS 

915 



639 
853 
33,757 



1,261 
3,599 
3,644 

3,218 
984 



ADJUSTED 
CAPACITY 
1976*77 



12,600 



259 
653 



1,167 
1,144 



970 

3,637 
7,137 
5,784 



3,162 

500 



2,445 

1,769 

1,409 
1,903 

3,190 
1,429 
295 
4,020 
427 
903 

575 
1,639 

984 
397 

106,529 



153 
11,995 



509 
1,165 



909 
349 



2,005 



130 



2,314 
1.291 



865 
1,094 

663 
1,736 



25,928 



SURPLUS 
611 



570 



172 



54» 
180 



516 



114 



2.257 



645 

2,037 
315 



215 



19 
71 
1,454 
5 



233 
242 



51 



INCREASE 
SQUARE FEET 
NEED I97f>7 

<? 90 



13,770 
1,079,550 



45,810 
106,650 



81,810 
31,410 



180,450 



11,700 



206,260 
116,190 



77,850 
98,460 

77,670 
156,420 

9,990 

37,530 



CAPITALS TLAY 
NEED \f 30.31 
1976*77 



379,805 
34,684,430 



1,291,306 
3,038,608 



2,752,424 
913,956 



5,305,356 



340,442 



5,870,495 
3,627,370 



10,255 2,333,520 



2,218,055 
2,775,420 

2,142,302 
4,930,709 

2/y9,489 

1,023,761 
71,563,948 



••OwAaO 

CALHOUN 

CfTSu* 
CiAT 
COVLH A 
COVUMAII 

o.ot 
ot to* a 

O.I.I 
Out al 
(»Cam*ia 
fi.ACi.ta 

CAOtftt N 

CiiCMattT 

«LAD(* 

«uir 



HlCHLAHOt 

HiLLiaOaOutM 
HOLMl* 
inOian «t»»a 

.ACAftON 



i*»l 
ill 

LION 
if VT 



MAafJN 

ma. tin 

*f/»>*Ot 

MIUU 

OaAiOOSA 

OiMCMOtll 

OaahCI 

OiCIOLA 

»Ai« CCACM 

*a»CO 

rifttiiAt 

fOi* 

II.MNNt 
LuOC 



• IMINOLt 

• UHTt a 

TATLOa 

UNION 
TOLUtIA 



ERIC 
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■ At 



«MM«*0 

CUHOUX 

C»f*Ut 

<l>*f 

<OiU«*'* 



Biltt 
OUVAt 

IK*nr«« 

»»AN«i>S 

CAOAOtN 

IACNNII 

CiAOt* 

«UiP 

NAMtifON 

HAftOtt 

HtlN ANOO 

MIllllOMIIftN 
NHNll 

♦ no»an am* 

lACftfrOS 
ltttt***N 

iA«t 
itl 
MM 
iCVf 

MAOtAON 

MtllON 
NAftVIN 
mOnmOI 

N«IMU 
OK A iDOt A 
OMKHOICI 

OtCtOkA 
PAiM «IACh 
PA SCO 

riNtiiAA 

t*. JOHN, 
t*. iUClt 
»ANf A *Ot A 
AAaAtOfA 

llMINOtl 

rA*i,o* 

UHtOM 

VMUIU 

WAKULLA 

«uro« 

WtlMINMDN 



JUNIOR 
PROJECT ION 
1976-77 
2,238 

4.412 

11,993 
2.537 

1,029 



1,851 
56,006 



21, u: 



1,242 



1,725 
466 
29,061 

2,361 



1,497 
600 



1,986 

1,490 
8,754 
1,000 
24,379 

20,060 
4,412 
25,385 
14,529 

1,678 

1,216 
6,184 



612 
7,212 



ADJUSTED 
CAPACITY 
REQU1 REMENTS 

2,439 
724 

4,677 

12,233 
2,537 

1,039 



1,851 
56,006 



PROJECTED CAPACITY 
DEFICIENCIES 



21,529 



1,267 



1,725 
503 
29,061 

2,406 



1,512 
606 



2,046 

1,565 
10,330 

1,010 
24 t 379 

21,063 
4,412 
25,639 
15,546 

1,812 

1,240 
6,246 



636 
7,356 

253,397 



DEF. 

282 
1,216 



612 



15,872 



993 
207 
5,175 

592 



267 



3,526 
538 
5,735 

9,251 
2,168 
5,231 
4,165 

447 

625 
895 



58,924 



SURPLUS 
540 



2,204 
1,349 



4,878 



232 



9,970 



INCREASE 
SQUARE FEET 
NEED Q 1.00 
1976-77 

28,200 
121,600 



61,200 



1,587,200 



99,300 
20,700 
517,500 

59,200 



352,600 
53,800 
573,500 

925,100 
216,800 
523,100 
416,500 

44,700 

62,500 
89,500 



11,000 



5,892,400 



CAN TAL« OUTLAY 

NEED 
<? 30.31 
1976-77 

777,815 
3,353,983 



191,062 



53,399,916 



2,799,098 
570,949 
15,842.279 

1,902,013 



752,628 



9,618.5*5 
1,630,678 
16,861,301 

29,161,372 
6,111,223 
16,013,713 
12,245,392 

1,314,213 

1,704,938 
2,739,872 



290,067 



180,486,909 



• A«t* 
■ A* 



• •«*«•• 

<AiWOVN 

<»f«U« 

CtAf 

<0\i«t« 

CO\UM«lA 

•AOt 

•« »o»o 

Oittt 

DUVAL 

IK«HM« 

«AOtO«M 

• tt<M«t«f 

CUi* 

Ml.NtNOO 

Mt«Mi>ANO« 

f AC* Mn 

lA«t 
itt 

ito*< 

if«rf 

MBlMN 

mASiOn 
MA*, IN 
«ON*Ot 

OA A iOOt A 

oacccnom* 

O, AN At 

OtCtOVA 

PAOCO 
PINfiiAA 
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SENIOR 
PROJECTIONS 
1976*77 
6,963 
631 
3,878 
1,0)9 
10,9)6 
44,094 
89) 
878 
1,166 
4,292 
4.0» 
1,469 
69, 523 
87V 
646 
24,892 
14,162 
369 
960 
3,057 
496 
487 
1,17) 
990 
1,045 
1,635 
1,726 
2,065 
23,679 
1,235 
2,140 
3,062 

m 

5,888 
8,000 
5,841 
1,602 

464 

716 
6,929 
5,126 
1,708 
5,074 
1,241 
7,2>1 

657 
20,536 
2,771 
16,651 
4,020 

12,3?6 
3,678 
1,251 
3,742 
1,648 
5,153 
9,587 
1,543 
1,385 

883 

35q 
7,375 

779 
1,191 

995 

434,351 



ADJUSTED 
CAPACITY 
REQUIREMENTS 
7,590 

694 
4, 111 
1,165 
11,134 
44,094 
1,230 

687 
1,178 
4,292 
4,096 
1,469 
69,523 

958 

710 
25,390 
14,324 

376 

988 
3,118 

500 

613 
1,288 
I/.28 
1,055 
1,635 
1,726 
2,230 
23,679 
1,444 
2,183 
3,460 

749 

Z0o 
5,947 
8,689 
6,659 
1,618 

538 

490 
7,137 
5,382 
1,759 
5,074 
1,303 
8,556 

664 
20,536 
2,626 
17,484 
4,020 
22,813 
13,200 
3,862 
1,351 
3,779 
1,681 
5,205 
9,683 
1,543 
1,524 

918 

392 
7,528 

802 
1,191 

965 

414,422 



PROJECTED 
CAPACITY 
1976-77 



DEF. 
1,979 
276 
380 



S.220 
56 



1,852 

27,095 
322 
377 
150 
3,176 
243 
692 



176 
839 

175 

96 

2,214 
2,255 
1,802 

397 
40 
1,875 

511 
199 

2,410 

132 

2,531 
2,071 

2,775 
668 

754 



831 
363 



4,026 
197 



72, U5 



113 
1,335 

443 
123 

868 



1,172 
245 
326 
663 
803 

105 

481 
155 

173 
230 



651 

436 
1,795 
545 

213 

135 

511 
413 



441 
668 
15 



320 
228 



INCREASE 
SQUARE FEET 
NEED G 106 
1976-77 
207,876 
26,622 
36,654 



923,578 
4,986 



208,090 

3,187,997 
32,766 
35,566 
15,423 
326,556 
23,439 
63,082 



17,909 
82,708 

16,509 

9,056 

218,256 
?4*,200 
191,012 

34,928 
3,646 
198,750 

56,332 
24,047 

229,914 

13,572 

271,017 
198,835 

285,325 
64,435 

83,120 



84,562 
34,630 



413,953 
19,002 



7,890,353 



CAPITAL-OUTLAY 
Nf ED <? 30,31 

1976-77 
6,294,667 

806,941 
1,111,006 



27,993,649 
151,132 



6,307,229 

96,628,210 
993,159 

1,078,010 
467,47) 

9,897,922 
710,459 

1,9)2,037 



342,844 
2,506,898 

500,402 

274 , 506 

6,615,343 
7,462,349 
5,789,573 

1,058,669 
110,522 
6,024,112 

1,707,442 
728,869 

6,968,693 

411,374 

8,457,018 
6,026,714 

8,648,215 
1,953,033 

2,519,396 

2,563,091 
1,049,641 



12,546,925 
575,969 



239,393,490 
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COHTfcAC? 
COSTS 

8, 937,687 
1 ,584,756 
4,927,851 
694,301 

86,310,737 
223,718 
191,062 
1,778,775* 
5,747,618 
II .018.707 
2,493,840 
192,707,107 
3,718,981 
1,078,010 
5,065,737 
15,203,278 
710,459 
2,007,807 



350,304 
2,628,797 
597,120 
5,486,342 
570,949 
32,255,668 
707,172 
3,055,971 
1,710,489 
578,672 
96,427 
14,804,437 
15,170,991 
8,333,573 



tAti 
til 

tt»T 

l»aiat t 1, 058 f 669 

moimn 189,780 
8,618,032 

-A..©* 893, 3 14 

«*■•* 8,205,987 

-o-ot 1,630,655 

mimu 592,819 

o«ucou 24,700,226 

o« ncHc.it 4,011,478 

oitMi 19, 833,475 

otctoiA 3,021,191 

HwnKN 54, 09? .977 
20,298,727 

muui 29,741,210 

row 34,694,922 

f ut mm 4,095,335 

■t,MMii 1,314,213 

•t.tuct 15,281,646 

aa.ta.oaa 2,121,386 

■iUMH 2,739,872 

M««NOit 3,147,385 

•iwiib 1,545,577 

iummm 269,489 

TATto* 290,067 

UMtOaj 

imuih 16,441,203 
575,969 

•.Avto* 1,023,781 

«»i»M.H4tO« 

691,203,830 



LEGAL 
& 

ADMINISTRATION 

32.39<> 

5,732 
17,824 

2,511 

312,185 
809 
691 
6,433 
20,789 
39,854 
9,020 
697,021 
13,451 
3,899 
18,322 
54,990 
2,569 
7,262 



1,267 
9,508 
2,159 
21,146 
2,065 
116,664 
2.5' 
11,0«> 
6 ,lov 
2,093 
348 
53,547 
54,873 
30,142 

3,829 
686 
31,171 
3,231 
29,681 
5,898 
2,1^4 
69,340 
14,509 
71,737 
10,927 
195,679 
73,420 
107,574 
125,491 
14,812 
4,753 
55,273 
7,673 
9,910 
11,384 
5,590 
974 
1,049 

59,467 
2,083 
3,703 

2,501,361 



ARCHITECTURE 

424,916 
75,174 

233,757 
32,934 

4,094,236 
10,612 
9,063 
84,377 
2>2,644 
522,683 
118,297 
9,141,254 
176,413 
51,136 
240,298 
72I,Ib2 
33,701 
95,242 



16,617 
124,699 

28,324 
260,250 

27,083 
1,5)0,079 

33,545 
144,963 

81,138 

27,4:,9 
4,574 
702,263 
719,651 
395,311 

50,219 
9,007 
408,804 
42,375 
389,259 
77,351 
28,120 
1,171,680 
190,288 
940,820 
1^3,313 
2,566|286 
962,890 
1,410,808 
1,645,788 
194,266 
62,341 
724,900 
100,630 
129,968 
149,299 
73,315 
12,783 
13,759 

779,904 
27,321 
48,564 



32,787,923 



FURNITURE 

V43.513 
166,922 
519,050 
73,130 

9,051,109 
23,564 
20,124 
I87,*>58 
605,396 
1,160,600 
262,676 
20,297,839 
391,720 
113. 546 
533,574 
1,601,361 
74,832 
211,482 



36,897 
276,891 
62,894 
577,876 
60,138 
3,397,489 
74,486 
321,885 
180,165 
60 , 951 
10,156 
1,559,351 
1,597,960 
877,775 

111,509 
19,989 
907,737 
94,092 
864,336 
171,756 
62,441 
2,601,675 
422,526 
2,089,059 
318,222 
5,698,350 
2,138,064 
3,132,652 
3,654,416 
431,361 
138 426 
1,609 615 
223,445 
288,590 
331,514 
16J,*95 
23,385 
30,552 

1,731,751 
60,668 
107,834 



72,804/ At 



SITE 

IMPROVEMENT 
337,346 

59,681 
185,582 

^6,174 

3,250,462 
8,425 
7,19* 
66,988 
216,455 
414,964 
93,918 
7,257,349 
140,056 
40,597 
190,775 
572,555 
26,755 
75,614 



13,192 
99,000 
22,487 
206,615 
21,501 
l,21i;748 
26,632 
115,087 
64,417 
21,792 
3,631 
557,535 
571,339 
313,842 

39,869 
7,147 
324,555 
33,642 
309,037 
61,410 
22,325 
930,210 
151,072 
746,928 
113, 7*»8 
2,037,405 
764,450 
1,120,057 
1,306,610 
154,230 
49,493 
575,506 
79,891 
103,183 
118,530 
58,206 
10,148 
10,923 

619,175 
21,690 
38,555 

26,030,734 



SITE 

ACQUISITION 
89S.768 

492,785 



8,631 ,073 



177,877 
574,761 

1,101,870 
249,384 
19,270,710 
371,898 
107,801 
506,575 

1,520,327 



262,879 
548,634 
3,225,566 
305,597 



1,480,443 
1,517,099 
833,357 



861,803 
89,331 
820,598 
163,065 

2,470,022 

1 .983,347 
302,119 
},409,997 
2,029,972 
2, 97m, 131 
3,469,492 
409,553 
131,421 
1,528,164 
212,138 
273,987 
314,738 
154,557 

29,006 

1,644,120 

102,378 

67,448,221 



TOTAL 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 
MID 

ll,59l,v29 
1,892,2.*$ 

829,050 

111,689,802 
2G7. 128 
228,135 
2.301,808 
7.437.663 
14,258,673 
3.227,135 
249,371,280 
4,812,519 
1,394.989 
6,550,279 
19,673,693 
848,310 
2,397,407 



418,277 
3,401,774 
712,984 
7, 100,863 
681,736 
41,740,218 
844,392 
3,954,556 
2, 42,395 
690,957 
115.1. 
19. 15^,576 
19,631,913 
10,784.000 

1,264,095 
22( 609 

11,152,102 
1,155,985 

10,618,898 
2,110,135 
707,849 

31,963,155 
4,789,875 

25,665,366 
3.909.550 

70,007,694 

26.267.423 

38.486.532 

44,896.719 
5,299.537 
1,700.647 

10.775. 104 
2,754, 163 
3,545,510 
4,072,850 
2,000,040 
321,779 
375,356 

21,275,620 
687,731 
1,324,815 

692.776,54, 
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SECTION IV 
FINANCING COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



FINANCING COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
IN FLORIDA 

Rationale for a State Program 

Any proposal to equalize educational opportunity 
through additional state compensatory funds must 
begin with a rationale. The educational literature is 
filled with definitions of equal education opportunity 
including such general phrases as "equal access," 
"equal concern," and equality of the "meaningfulness, 
stimulation, and conditions for learning." 1 These defi- 
nitions are usually ambiguous and exceedingly difficult 
to translate into specific state education policies. 
Moreover, policy prescriptions derived from these 
definitions tend to define education only as formal 
schooling, despite impressive research indicating the 
importance of non-school experiences in learning. 2 

Traditionally, Americans have not defined equality 
of opportunity to mean equality of outcomes. As his- 
torian Arthur Mann observed, equality of opportunity 
implied . . an equal start for all children in the 
race for life, but their assumption was that some would 
go farther than others." 3 Even though differences in 
ability, luck, effort, or preferences would cause differ- 
ences in outcomes, a son's achievement would not 
be determined by his father's attainment. The early 
proponents of the common school thought it would 
insure representative individuals born into any social 
class would have the same opportunity to suceed as , 
persons born into other social classes. 



1 For a review of this literature see Edmund W. Gordon, Toward 
Defining Equality of Educational Opportunity, in Frederick Mos- 
teller and Daniel P Moynihan (eds.) On Equality of Educational 
Opportunity (New York: Vintage, 1972), pp. 423-434. 

2 See for example U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity, Environment, Intelligence, and Scholastic 
Achievement, 92 Congress, 2nd Session. 

3 Arthur Mann, 44 A Historical Over iew: Education and Compen- 
satory Action," in Charles O. Daly (ed.) The Quality of Inequality 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1968), p. 14. 



As Levin notes, historically equal educational 
opportunity was considered to 1,5 the prime force in 
bringing about equal opportunity. The common school 
reformers had an enormous faith in the efficacy of for- 
mal schooling. Levin concludes: 

It is now clear, in retrospect, that the schools have 
not achieved this goal. Occupational success, scholas- 
tic achievement, educational attainment are still posi- 
tively correlated with those of parents although the 
correlations might have been even higher in the absence 
of universal schooling. The children of the poor will 
experience lower incomes, poorer housing, lower occu- 
pational status, substandard medical care and other 
deficiencies relative to children born into higher socio- 
economic strata. The failure of the common school 
to achieve the social mobility dream must surely raise 
questions about the role of schooling in achieving 
equality. Is the job too great for the schools to achieve, 
or is the failure due to a lack of social structure and 
commitment that would enable us to truly equalize 
life's chances for the children of our society? 4 

The above dilemma brings us to Levin's concept of 
"human capital embodiment." For several years 
economists have demonstrated that the productivity 
of a population or nation is related to its human capital 
embodiment, which is in turn determined by invest- 
ments in housing, health, nutrition, education, training, 
and so on. It appears the dollar return on investment 
in human capital often exceeds the return on physical 
capital. 5 

Assuming there is no discrimination in labor mar- 
kets, the disadvantaged child will have less human capi- 
tal invested in him than will children from middle and 
upper class families. 

♦Henry M. Levin, "Equal Educational Opportunity and the Dis- 
tribution of Educational Expenditures," to be published in Education 
and Urban Society, February 1973. 

5 See for example Theodore W. Schultz, "The Human Capital 
Approach to Education," in R. L. Johns, et al., Economic Factors 
Affecting the Financing of Education, Vol. 2, National Educational 
Education Finance Project (Gainesville, Florida: 1970), Chapter 2. 
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Families from low socio-economic origins have a much 
lesser ability to invest in their oflspringin a large variety 
of areas that affect child development. Even before 
birth the lower social class child is more likely to face 
prenataKmalnutrition. It appears that such nutritional 
deficiencies may stunt the development of the brain 
and learning ability. He is less likely to receive 
adequate medical and dental care as well, so he is 
more prone to suffer from a large variety of undetected, 
undiagnosed, and untreated health problems. 

The meager income levels associated with lower socio- 
economic families translate into less adequate housing 
services as they affect child development. Substandard 
housing exacerbates health problems through 
inadequate plumbing, increased probability of fires and 
other accidents, deficient protection from the elements, 
and a higher probability of rodents and vermin. As 
expected, substandard housing tends to be concen- 
trated heavily among the poor and nonwhite. 
Moreover, children need space and privacy to grow 
and develop skills that require thought and concen- 
tration. The Census Bureau assumes that more than 
one person per room represents an overcrowded con- 
dition, and in 1960 there were about 4 million house- 
holds living in standard units that were overcrowded. 
For the population as a whole **. . . three out of ten 
nonwhite households were crowded in 1960, and one 
out of ten white households." Research suggests that 
housing characteristics bear a direct relationship to 
both the health and productivity of their occupants. 6 

In addition to the above deficiencies, disadvantaged 
families are less able to provide other material inputs 
which increase human capital. Low family income 
inhibits or precludes travel and exposure to a broad 
and varied environment. More significantly, parental 
services tend to be lower. Disadvantaged children are 
more ?; kely to receive limited parental attention 
bee: ften one parent is missing or both must work. 
Florida's migrant children are a classic example of this 
situation. Further, the lower educational levels of the 
parents themselves limit the amount and quality of 
knowledge that they can transmit to their children. 
Consequently, parents with greater educational attain- 
ment provide their children with substantially higher 
skill levels than do low-income parents with less educa- 
tion. 7 

Guidelines for State Policy 

From the concept of human capital we can deduce 
the following guidelines for state policy. 

1. The state needs to move toward providing equal 
capital embodiment, if it is to put children born 

6 Levin, op. c//.,pp. 6-7. 

'Numerous studies have consistently found the association of 
parental education and socioeconomic status with children's scholas- 
tic performance, see Moynihan and Mosteller, op. cit. 



in different social classes on the same starting line 
for life's rewards. 

2. Differences in capital embodiment among school 
children depend primarily on differences in housing, 
health services, nutrition, and family investment 
in educational services and experiences. 

3. Research demonstrates that differences in capital 
embodiment in money terms are very large. Con- 
sequently, equalization will probably require large 
sums of state and federal money. 

4. Adding the same amount of state educational 
investment to each group — advantaged and disad- 
vantaged — will merely sustain the absolute differ- 
ences in human capital. Clearly, equalization of 
capital embodiment will require compensatory 
investments for the disadvantaged, for the disad- 
vantaged child also receives less in terms of non- 
schooling investments even while attending 
schools. 

5. Instructional services are not a substitute for nutri- 
tion deficienc y or a debilitating body infection. Con- 
sequently, compensatory education money should 
not be restricted to the usual program impulses of 
public educators — reduced class size, remedial 
reading, and instructional specialists. Schools 
should be encouraged to plan comprehensive pro- 
grams that provide substantial sums for the non- 
instructional components. Such services would 
include remedial and preventive health care, nutri- 
tion with breakfasts, study space, greater school- 
parental involvement, etc. 

6. Our prime concern is with the equality of distribu- 
tion of educational opportunity among children in 
Florida, not just the redistribution of state dollars 
among school districts. Consequently, the state 
needs to be sure that compensatory money flows 
through the county-wide district to the individual 
schools disadvantaged children attend. This 

. requires a schooNby-school information and 
accounting system plus a school-by-school perfor- 
mance report. These ideas are discussed at length 
in another section of the report. 

7. There is no research base to establish the minimum 
and maximum dollar amounts for compensatory 
education. There is undoubtedly a point of dimin- 
ishing returns where additional compensatory 
expenditures yielded no additional increment to 
human capital. There is probably a threshold 
amount of "critical mass M before any impact takes 
place. Since these amounts are unknown, we have 
costed out several alternatives for the Citizens' 
Committee. Moreover, the amount of state com- 
pensatory education money might be decreased if 
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federal or state welfare or other capital embodiment 
expenditures are increased in Florida. 

A More Detailed Series of Alternatives 

The design of a Florida compensatory program 
should be linked with the existing ($26.45 million) 
federal compensatory program under Title I of ESEA 
(or any successor to it) and be directed at the universe 
of disadvantaged children. The federal program is tied 
to an economic definition of poverty through Title I 
of ESEA. Poverty income cutoffs are adjusted by fam- 
ily size, sex of the head of the family, number of chil- 
dren under 18 years old, and farm and nonfarm resi- 
dence. 8 Poverty thresholds for farm families are 
approximately 85 percent of the corresponding levels 
for nonfarm families. The avenge poverty threshold 
for a nonfarm family of four headed by a male was 
$3745 in 1969. 

Poverty thresholds are computed on a national basis 
only. No attempt is made in the federal program to 
adjust these thresholds for regional, state, or local var- 
iations in the cost of living. Under Title I, Florida 
receives an allocation for each child from a low-income 
family. Title I originally used the number of children 
from families with incomes below $2 ,000 (this has been 
increased to $3,000). 9 For each eligible child, Florida 



•United States Census, 1970. Data from Florida State University 
tapes. Fourth Count (population) Tabulation #85. Florida currently 
ranks 45th in the nation in per capita welfare expenditure. 

9 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; U.S. Office of 
Education, November 4, 1971; "County Aggregate Maximum Basic 



receives one-half the national average per pupil expen- 
diture. 

The United States Commissioner of Education and 
state and local education agencies have responsibilities 
for administering the Title I program. We will merely 
summarize these. 

The United States Office of Education 

1 . develops and disseminates regulations, guidelines, 
and other materials regarding the approval of Title 
I projects. 

2. reviews and assesses the progress under Title I 
throughout the nation. 

State Education Agencies 

1 . approve proposed local projects in accordance with 
federal regulations and guidelines. 

2. assist local educational agencies in the develop- 
v ment of projects. 

3. submit state evaluative report to USOE. 

Local Education Agencies 

1. identify the educationally deprived children in the 
areas where there ?*re high concentrations of low- 
income families and determine their special educa- 
tional needs. 

2. develop and implement approved projects to fulfill 
the intent of Title I. 

Grants for Fiscal Year 1972 under P.L. 89-10 Title I; Florida." 
While allocations are based on $3,000 the federal appropriation is 
prorated to a lesser amount because federal grants can not cover 
all eligible children. 



TABLE A 

WEIGHTED AVERAGE THRESHOLDS AT THE POVERTY LEVEL IN 1969, BY SIZE 
OF FAMILY AND SEX OF HEAD, BY FARM AND NONFARM RESIDENCE 



Nonfarm Farm 



Male Female Male Female 

Size of family Total Total head head Total head head 

All unrelated individuals $1,834 $1,840 $1,923 $1,792 $1,569 $1,607 $1,512 

Under 65 years 1,888 1,893 1,974 1,826 1,641 1,678 1,552 

65 years and over 1 ,749 1 ,757 1 ,773 1 ,75 1 1 ,498 1 ,508 1 ,487 

All families 3,388 3,410 3,451 3,082 2,954 2,965 2,757 

2 persons 2,364 2,383 2,394 2,320 2,012 2,017 1,931 

Head under 65 years 2,441 2,458 2,473 2,373 2,093 2,100 1,984 

Head 65 years and over 2,194 2,215 2,217 2,202 1,882 1,883 1,861 

3 persons 2,905 2,924 2,937 2,830 2,480 2,485 2,395 

4 persons 3,721 3,743 3,745 3,725 3,195 3,197 3,159 

5 persons 4,386 4*415 4,418 4,377 3,769 3,770 3,761 

6 persons 4,921 4,958 4,962 4,917 4,244 4,245 4,205 

7 or more persons 6,034 6,101 6,116 5,952 5,182 5,185 5,129 



Source: Definition, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Figures: U.S. Census Bureau. 
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TABLE B 



County 



(1) 

Count of related 
children, 6-17 
years old in 
families below 
poverty level, 
1969 



(2) 

# students who 
may be served 
in FY'72 at Vi 

national avg. 

expenditure/ 
pupil in FY»70 
(S303) 

(2a) 
(2)/(l) 



(3) 



Funding 
Level 
FY'72 



(4) 



Funding per 
pupil 6-17 
below poverty 
level FY'72 
(3)/(l) 



(5) 

Number of students 
that may be served 
in FY'73\vhen half 
national FY*71 
(S766) per pupil 
expenditure is used 
in the computation 



(6) 



(5)/(D 

% 



Alachua 4,781 1,685 (35%) 

Baker 678 281 (42) 

Bay 4,035 1,352 (34) 

Bradford 1,045 289 (28) 

Brevard 6,664 1,168 (18) 

Broward 15,749 - 4,950 (31) 

Calhoun 803 418 (52) 

Charlotte 502 156 (31) 

Citrus 960 223 (23> 

Clay 1,713 514 (30) 

Collier 1,602 347 (22) 

Columbia 1,922 816 (42) 

Dade 42,509 12,388 (29) 

DeSoto 546 218 (40) 

Dixie 423 187 (44) 

Duval 27,560 7,810 (28) 

Escambia 11,588 2,984 (26) 

Flagler 385 166 (43) 

Franklin 827 261 (32) 

Gadsden 4,949 2,025 (41) 

Gilchrist 213 128 (60) 

Glades 223 123 (55) 

Gulf 665 214 (32) 

Hamilton 1,055 404 (38) 

H*;dee 1,407 368 (26) 

Hendry 642 181 (28) 

Hernando 960 252 (26) 

Highlands 1,701 404 (24) 

Hillsborough .... 20,311 6,794 (33) 

Holmes 788, 726 (92) 

Indian River .... 1,802 406 (23) 

Jackson 3,540 1,879 (53) 

Jefferson 1,215 568 (47) 

Lafayette 257 111 (43) 

Lake 4,027 1,282 (32) 

Lee 3,274 845 (26) 

L*>n 4,567 1,467 (32) 

Levy 1,085 321 (30) 

Liberty 318 112 (35) 

Madison 1,659 823 (50) 

Manatee 3,314 965 (29) 

Marion 4,743 1,653 (35) 

Martin 1,343 231 (17) 

Monroe 1,947 481 (25) 

Nassau 1,313 546 (42) 

Okaloosa 3,538 816 (23) 

Okeechobee .... 761 139 (19) 

Orange 14,240 3,603 (25) 

Osceola 1,273 334 (26) 

Palm Beach 12,842 4,319 (34) 

Pasco 2,372 674 (28) 

Pinellas 10,947 * 3,906 (36) 

Polk 12,540 3,313 (26) 

Putnam 3,169 971 (31) 

St. Johns 2,432 771 (32) 

St. Lucie 4,172 742 (18) 

Santa Rosa 1,953 553 (28) 

Sarasota 3,067 811 (26) 

Seminole 3,831 1,629 (43) 

Sumter 1,236 372 (30) 



510,404 


107 


1,333 


28 


85,281 


126 


223 


33 


409,604 


102 


1,069 


26 


87,681 


84 


229 


22 


353,923 


53 


924 


14 


1,499,853 


95 


3,916 


25 


126,561 


158 


330 


41 


47,200 


94 


123 


25 


67,521 


70 


176 


18 


155,681 


91 


406 


24 


105,121 


66 


274 


17 


247,362 


129 


646 


34 


3,753,473 


88 


9,800 


23 


65,921 


121 


172 


32 


56,641 


134 


148 


35 


2,366,421 


86 


6,179 


22 


904,008 


78 


2,360 


20 


50,240 


130 


131 


34 


79,201 


96 


207 


25 


613,605 


124 


1,602 


32 


38,880 


f 183 


102 


48 


37,120 


166 


97 


43 


64,961 


98 


170 


26 


122,561 


116 


320 


30 


111,361 


79 


291 


21 


54,881 


85 


143 


22 


76,321 


80 


199 


21 


122,561 


72 


320 


19 


2,058,578 


101 


5,375 


26 


219,842 


279 


574 


73 


122,881 


68 


321 


18 


569,285 


161 


J ,486 


42 


172,162 


142 


450 


37 


33,760 


131 


88 


34 


388,483 


96 


1,014 


25 


256,162 


78 


669 


20 


444,644 


97 


1,161 


25 


97,281 


90 


254 


23 


35,520 


112 


93 


29 


249,282 


150 


651 


39 


292,483 


88 


764 


23 


500,964 


106 


1,308 


28 


69,921 


52 


183 


14 


145,601 


75 


380 


20 


165,441 


126 


432 


33 


247,202 


70 


645 


18 


42,240 


56 


"110 


14 


1,091,849 


77 


2,851 


20 


101,121 


79 


264 


21 


1,308,811 


102 


3,417 


27 


204,322 


86 


533 


22 


1,183,370 


108 


3,090 


28 


1,003,689 


80 


2,621 


21 


294,083 


93 


768 


24 


233,602 


96 


610 


25 


224,802 


54 


587 


14 


167,521 


86 


437 


22 


245,762 


80 


642 


21 


49? 444 


129 


1,288 


34 


112,641 


91 


294 


24 
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TABLE B CONTINUED 



Suwannee . 
Taylor . . . 
Union . . . 
Volusia , , 
Wakulla . . 
Walton . , 
Washington 
STATE 



1,745 
1,061 
284 
6,362 
661 
1,265 
1,477 
282,838 



728 
388 
131 
2,050 
236 
718 
548 
87,277 



(42) 


220,642 


126 


(37) 


117,601 


111 


(46) 


39,680 


140 


(32). 


621,125 


98 


(36) 


71,361 


108 


(57) 


217,442 


172 


(37) 


166,081 


112 


(31) 


26,445,029 


93 



576 
307 
104 
1,622 
186 
568 
434 
69,047 



33 
29 
37 
25 
28 
45 
29 
24 



Columns (2a) and (6) provide a fairly good indication 
of the number of students the Florida districts are trying 
to serve with Title I funds. Districts which spent below 
the national average per pupil expenditure in the 
appropriate year (FY 71 for FY 73; FY 70 for FY 
72) are permitted to serve more students than the 
number indicated in the table. 10 The number of stu- 
dents that may be served is supposed to be the 
total for the year in order that the expenditure incre- 
ment per child will equal one-half the national average. 
However, many districts move students into and out 
of the program during the year so that the average 
increment per child will be less than that amount used 
to calculate the number of children that may be 
served. 11 

'Fewer students are to be served in FY 73 than 
were served in FY 72 due to the increase in national 
per pupil expenditures. From FY 70 to FY 71 the 
nationalaverage increased from $606 to $766 (excluding 
capital outlay and debt service). There was no corre- 
sponding increase in total federal Title I funds. We do 
not anticipate an increase in the level of federal funding 
of Title I in the near future. Title I administrators 
in Florida report that the trend has been to serve fewer 
and fewer students in fewer and fewer schools. 12 This 
has concentrated the money in order to provide 
"critical mass." 

These tables indicate the federal program reaches 
only 69,047 of the disadvantaged children in Florida 
out of the 282,838 13 who need compensatory education. 

"Florida State Department of Education, February 22, 1972; 
memorandum from Jon L. Stapleton, Administrator, Federal-State 
Relations, to District Superintendents; "Determining the Numberof 
Students that May Be Served in FY 1972 with Title I, ESEA." 

!1 Florida State Department of Education, December 3, 1971; 
memorandum from Shelley S. Boone, Director, Division of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, to District Superintendents: "Notice 
of Release of Final Allocation for Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for FY 1972. 

"Florida State Department of Education, May 31, 1972; memo- 
randum from Jon L. Stapleton to District Superintendents: 
"Determining the Number of Students that may be served in FY 
1973 with Title I, ESEA." 

n To the extent that migrant students come from families below 
the federally established poverty level and assuming these students 
are picked up by the U.S. census, this figure includes them. In another 
section on migrant education we propose separate state funding for 
migrant students. It is important to adjust for this double counting. 



The uncovered children (213,741) are the unlucky ones 
who happen to be in schools or classrooms that a limited 
amount of federal funds can not adequately reach. 
Federal Title I appropriations reflect political bargains 
and the constraints on total federal taxation rather than 
any deliberate strategy to include so few children. 
Florida's state program should have as a goal including 
children not covered by federal programs or children 
who receive only a few services from the federal aid. 
Consequently a state program will both supplement 
and reinforce the federal program. 

Since federal programs are subject to unpredictable 
change, we do not believe that the state program of 
compensatory education should be tied directly to such 
a program as ESEA Title I. Rather, the amount of 
money a county would be entitled to would be the 
amount that would be calculated for the county if there 
were no federal aid, less whatever amount of federal 
aid is allocated to the county specifically for compen- 
satory purposes. 

Universe of Need and Proper Expenditure 

The low income definition of need used by the federal 
program is only one alternative for deriving the number 
of children eligible for a state program. Several other 
studies have suggested various achievement or aptitude 
tests as a better definition of need. For example, the 
Fleischmann Commission in New York advocated a 
test at the beginning of the first grade to identify the 
number of children with learning problems. If 20 per- 
cent of the pupils score below a minimum competency 
level, it would be assumed that 20 percent of the total 
school district children needed compensatory pro- 
grams. Testing at the first grade would eliminate any 
negative incentive whereby the district would receive 
more state money for lowering rather than raising pupil 
attainment. 

Assuming we could agree on an appropriate valid 
and reliable test, the population covered by a compen- 
satory program would be those 

— Below the 25th percentile of national norms 
—Below the 10th percentile of national norms 
—Below the 25th percentile of Florida norms 
—Below the 10th percentile of Florida norms 
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Obviously, other possibilities are numerous. The key 
problem is that there is no expert or lay consensus 
on the appropriate test. The Fleischmann Commission 
recommended the development of a new test. There 
are also numerous possible definitions of low income 
or capital embodiment including: 

— the number of children from welfare families 
— the national definition used above adjusted for 

farm and nonfarm ($3,745 in urban area) 
— the number of children from families with less than 

$3,000 

— a composite index including number of parental 
years of education, broken homes, housing condi- 
tions, etc. 

There is clearly no ideal and universally accepted 
measure of eligibility or need for compensatory pro- 
grams. Our summary recommendations use the national 
poverty data from the preceding tables. If this need 
indicator was used by Florida, it would entail a special 
state survey to update U.S. census figures. 

These need measuresare related to the issuesoP 'how 
much money is enough" and targeting funds to the 
disadvantaged children (particularly) in schools with 
mixtures of children from advantaged and disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. We have provided estimates of 
needed expenditures using a variety of concepts. 

1 . The double weighting for the disadvantaged child 
recommended by the National Education Finance 
Project through their costing of "explemplary" 
compensatory programs. 

2. The $300 per pupil recommended by President 
Nixon in his 1972 message to Congress. 

3. A variety of amounts used by other states in their 
state compensatory programs. 

4. One-half the state average per pupil expenditure 
used as the USOE guideline. 

We can provide no research base for choosing among 
these options on the basis of proven effectiveness or 
output. The precise technology is — to say the least 
— unclear on "what works" with the disadvantaged 
child. The range of costs in effective programs is quite 
large and the necessary minimum expenditure issue 
"unresolved." 14 We do believe, however, that com- 
prehensive programs with substantial expenditures 
have the best chance of success. Florida's state funds 
need to be combined with federal funds to provide 



"See for example American Institute for Research,/* Study of 
Selected Exemplary Programs for the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children (Palo Alto: 1968). For a more recent overall evaluation 
of Title I see Michael J. Wargo et. al., ESEA I: A Re-Analysis and 
Synthesis of Evaluation Data from Fiscal Year 1965 Through 1970 
(Palo Alto: American Institute of Research) 1972. 



intensive programs including health and nutrition as 
well as instruction. The National Advisory Council 
on the Education of Disadvantaged Children found 
after observing a national sample of Title I projects: 

For the most part, however, Title I projects are 
piecemeal fragmented efforts at remediation or vaguely 
directed "enrichment." It is extremely rare to find 
strategically planned, comprehensive programs for 
change based on four essential needs: adapting 
academic content to the special problems of disadvan- 
taged children, improved inservice trainingof teachers, 
attention to nutrition and other health needs and 
involvement of parents. . . . Also, the Council is 
anxious that the new focus on the disadvantaged not 
be diluted by the use of Title I funds, directly or 
indirectly, as general aid to schools. 15 

This comprehensive aspect is of special concern 
because a technical report by the Citizens' Committee 
staff indicates school health needs in Florida are par- 
ticularly acute. This report found Florida's school dis- 
tricts spent from a high of $4.02 per ADA to a low 
of $.05. 16 Neither the Florida Department of Health 
nor the Department of Education was doing an 
adequate job. Teachers were responsible for screening 
and referral services, but the state statute requiring 
periodic health exams was "sadly ignored in many 
counties." The health standards recommended in this 
report could be provided through our state compensa- 
tory education proposal. 

Comparability 

"Comparability" is a related issue in deciding how 
much to provide jn state compensatory money per 
child. Comparability means quite simply that per pupil 
expenditures and services provided from state and local 
revenue must generally be equal among schools within 
a school district before the application of federal and 
state compensatory funds. A comparability require- 
ment is essential for insuring-that compensatory funds 
actually supplement other state and local funds rather 
than supplant them. Since the U.S. Office of Education 
is not enforcing the federal comparability standards, 
the Florida State Department will have to promulgate 
its own regulations. 17 

Comparability is directly related to the necessity for 
a school-by-school information, accounting, and per- 
formance report. The typical U.S. pattern is for state 



"National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children, Summer Education for Children of Poverty (Washington: 
GPO, 1966), p. 3. 

Governor's Citizens* Committee on Education, Recommenda- 
tions on School Health Education Programs (Tallahassee, 1972). 

l7 For a review of the. sorry state of federal comparability enforce- 
ment, see the Lawyers Committee for Civi f Rights under Law, Title 
I Comparability: A Preliminary Evaluation (Washington, 1972). 
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and local resources to flow within districts in larger 
amounts to children of higher socioeconomic status. 
Our study of two Florida counties was congruent with 
this national pattern and also indicated schools with 
the lowest test scores received the least money. It 
has in most part resulted from the distribution of 
teachers among schools where the higher paid, more 
experienced teachers are tightly tied to the status of 
the students. We need to guard against non- 
comparability and insure that compensatory funds for 
the disadvantaged are not siphoned off into general 
aid. Florida's current MFP is designed only to provide 
general support. 

The best method to accomplish this is to allocate 
state compensatory money to county central offices 
with specific amounts earmarked for each school. 
Florida has the electronic data processing capability 
to calculate allotments on the basis of each school. 
The state will need to initiate a biannual census to 



keep current figures for each school within a county 
indicating disadvantage — e.g. , low income, low paren- 
tal education, poor housing, and so on. State compen- 
satory education aid needs to be reinforced by a school- 
by-school report. As we indicated elsewhere in the 
study, such a report would provide much more than 
a school-by-school fiscal accounting and auditing basis. 
Although we will know how much money is spent in 
each school, we will also know the characteristics of 
the students in each school and could trace state aid 
to disadvantaged students. Some slippage of perhaps 
ten percent could be permitted because of administra- 
tive overhead differences. The amount spent in each 
school will not be precise but close to it. Aggregate 
information for Florida's large school districts like 
Dade or Hillsborough hides large deviations among 
schools in meaningless district-wide averages. This 
fiscal system for compensatory education should be 
an integral part of the School Performance Report pre- 
sented in a separate section. 
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SECTION V 
ISSUES IN URBAN EDUCATION FINANCE 



The National Urban Scene 

The fiscal crisis in education has hit U .S. urban areas 
hardest. First, because of problems common to highly 
urbanized areas — a declining fiscal situation combined 
with f eply rising demands and costs for education 
and other public services (welfare, police, 
health) — large cities find it more difficult than most 
other areas to support educational services from their 
own tax resources. Second, education in central cities 
imposes higher costs than are found in less densely 
populated places. This is caused by such factors as: 
inherently higher urban land and wage costs, the high 
number of disadvantagd and handicapped children, and 
aggressive teacher unions. Third, cities frequently 
function under a legal framework that is far more 
restrictive and state aid laws which are less generous 
than is true of suburban and rural school districts. 1 

There is a demographic and economic sorting out 
process between the central cities finances and their 
suburban rings. In comparison with the suburbs, 
central cities have populations which are proportion- 
ately more impoverished and more heavily composed 
of ethnic and racial minorities. Yet central city expendi- 
ture s are frequently, lers or only marginally higher than 
surrounding suburbs. Because of generally higher price 
and salary levels in large cities, even equal amounts 
of per pupil expenditures provide less education in 
cities than suburbs. 

The bulk of retail sales activities is now in the sub- 
urbs. Central city property tax bases are not growing 
as fast as suburbs. As a result of both the relative 
decline in their fiscal situation and of greater demands 
for public services in heavily urbanized areas, tax effort 
(as a proportion of per capita income and expenditures 
for public services) was considerably higher in most 



*For documentation of the assertions in this section see Joel S. 
Berke and Michael W. Kirst, Federal Aid to Education: Who 
Governs, Who Benefits (Lexington: D.C. Health, 1972). 



core cities than in suburban areas of the nation's largest 
SMSA's. Yet most state education regulations and 
state education aid systems leave cities at a disadvan- 
tage relative to suburban and rural areas. 

The most important factor working against urban 
areas in state education aid formulas is the reliance 
on real property value to measure the capacity of school 
districts to support education. The higher the property 
value per pupil, the lower the state aid payment under 
equalizing aid formulas. Since urban areas tend to have 
greater concentrations of commercial and industrial 
property plus lower proportions of pupils, they qualify 
for less state aid than do non-urban school districts. 2 
Were almost any other recognized measure of fiscal 
capacity used (median family income, percent of 
poverty families, property value per capita rather than 
per pupil), cities would not look so rich and would 
qualify for more state aid. Their fiscal position would 
improve even more if state aid formulas were adjusted 
for factors discussed above, i.e., higher urban cost 
levels, higher demands for non-educational public ser- 
vices, and more costly pupil populations. 

Urban School Finance in Florida: 
Contrast with the Nation 

Although the above conditions are the general trend 
in urban finance, there are numerous exceptions. Some 
districts in the suburban ring are heavily urban in com- 
position and suffer from the central city problems. 
Some cities, particularly newer cities in Florida and 
the West, tend to be less densely populated and less 
afflicted with the urban fiscal phenomenon than are 
the older cities of the Midwest and Northeast. But 
urban school finance in Florida is* somewhat unique 
and stands as a stark contrast to some of the overall 
national trends. 



*Cities have higher proportions of elderly and single people which 
causes them to have fewer pupils per square mile than suburbs. 
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Much of the comparative analysis of urban trends 
focuses on comparisons of cities with their suburbs. 
But Florida's county units combine cities, suburbs, 
and in some cases, rural areas in the same school dis- 
trict. Consequently, the tax base and economic growth 
of the suburbs accrues to the central city as well as 
the suburb. In addition, two of the state's largest met- 
ropolitan areas (Dade and Duval) provide most gov- 
ernmental services other than education on a county 
basis. Moreover, Florida's urban counties are 
extremely diverse and by Northern standards relatively 
less dense. The variations in wealth among Duval, 
Orange, Palm Beach, Polk and Volusia are presented 
below: 

Variations in Wealth, 1970-71 

Assessed 

Valuation/ADA Income Per Capita Density 



Duval $18,158 $2,861 5.17 

Orange 19,734 3,038 5.77 

Palm Bc\ch 45,776 3,893 4.52 

Polk 27,486 2,568 6.13 

Volusia 26,502 2,809 5.25 



Certainly, these selected counties are not equally hard- 
pressed on the social-economic characteristics nor- 
mally attached to "urbanism." 

In order to formulate state education policy for 
Florida's urban areas, it would be most useful to dis- 
cuss each major component of the "urban problem" 
in the Florida context. 

1 . Urban areas have higher demands for public ser- 
vices of all types (police, transport, etc.) and this 
restricts their capacity (compared to non-urban areas) 
to spend for education. The hypothesis is that higher 
per capita expenditures on general governmental or 
non-school functions are associated with lower expen- 
ditures for elementary/secondary education. 

A hypothetical example of this phenomenon is a big 
city that allocates only 35 percent of its budget to educa- 
tion while suburbs spend *"> percent. As noted pre- 
viously, this prohbm is greatly mitigated by the Florida 
county unit for education administration that com- 
bines cities, suburbs, and even rural areas. Two of the 
most dense counties — Dade and Duval — use metro 
government for most public services. 

But the critical factor that deflates this issue is 
Florida's ten-mill property tax limit (cap) for education. 
In effect, all counties tax at the ten-mill limit for educa- 
tion and cannot exceed this no matter what their other 
demands for public services are. Moreover, the ten-mill 
cap is low enough that $o county is tempted to tax 
less than this because of inordinate demands for police, 
welfare, etc. Twenty counties in Florida are signifi- 
cantly below ten mills but they contain only 9.8 percent 



of the total pupil population. While differential 
demands for total public services may be an issue for 
state revenue sharing, it is not a priority problem for 
education finance. The existing 20-mill cap on local 
taxes for public services (ten mills city, ten mills 
county) other than education obviously lessens the 
overall issue even more in the long run. 

If urban counties are experiencing greater problems 
funding their total public service needs, education is 
not a major or even minor factor. State policy should 
be devised in terms of general revenue sharing or other 
devices to deal with the general public fiscal problem 
and differences in total service burdens. Any limitation 
on urban county support for education stems from 
inadequate state funding and state property tax limits 
on the ability of rich urban counties to raise more local 
revenue. It is not caused by the necessity to fund an 
inordinate amount of competing public services like 
police or transport. Of course, wealthy urban counties 
raise more per mill (up to ten mills) than poor ones. 
But the solution is a better state aid equalization, not 
an allowance for municipal overburden. 

2. It costs urban areas more to deliver the same 
kind of educational services because of: 

a. higher cost of living— the "market basket" of 
the typical family contains higher prices than 
in non-urban areas. 

b. higher cost of vandalism, construction, etc. 

c. higher overall wage structure that amplifies 
cost-of-living differentials. 

The State of Florida has already recognized the pos- 
sible importance of (a) by funding a cost-of-living study. 
This study was done by three economists at Florida 
universities under a contract from the Florida Depart- 
ment of Adminstration. The methodology of the study 
followed accepted and widely tested Bureau of Labor 
Statistics procedures. Included in the study were such 
major components of living costs as housing, transpor- 
tation, clothing, food, and services. Note this study 
has nothing to do with measuring education cost dif- 
ferentials. The study team identified ten counties as 
the most useful for actual pricing. All other counties 
will be grouped around these ten counties and by using 
demographic and economic data regressions were run 
to derive vr!ues for the other counties. The results 
for the ten counties are presented below in terms of 
a relative index for each county. 3 



3 Since cost-of-living data was available for only 10 counties at 
our report deadline , we have estimated cost of living for the other 
57 counties based on the 10 counties available. 
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County 

Alachua 

Brevard 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia 

Gadsden 

Leon 

Orange 

Palm Beach 

Polk 



Relative Index 

105 
105 
112 
105 
100 
95 
105 
109 
110 
100 



We recommend the inclusion of cost-of-living vari- 
ables in Florida's school finance formulas. 

Urban areas also experience higher costs for the 
same level of education services as non-urban areas 
because of higher costs for lwuf, transportation, van- 
dalism, etc. Typically, salaries are 85 percent of local 
school budgets so these items are relatively small. But 
the backlog of construction in Florida could increase 
this item dramatically as a percent of total school bud- 
gets. Consequently, in our recommendations for a 
greatly expanded state role in school construction we 
have included adjustments for variations in cost of con- 
struction. This is not strictly an urban problem because 
some rural areas have unusually high costs for site 
development because of the swampy nature of the land. 
A possible county-by-county index for school con- 
struction is included below. 

Cost of Construction Index 
(Selected Counties) 
Percentage Relative to LEON COUNTY 



County 

Alachua 

Brevard 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia 

Gadsden 

Leon 

Orange 

Palm Beach 

Polk 



99% 
90% 

111% 
97% 
97% 
81% 

100% 
97% 

104% 
97% 



St. 



Source: Hunnicutt & Associates, Real Estate Appraisers, 
Petersburg, Florida, 1972 

Obviously, transportation costs vary greatly depend- 
ing on density of pupil population, road surface, 
salaries of drivers, etc. Florida's transport formula has 
recognized the c factors, particularly the higher costs 
of these cities and sparsely populated rural areas. The 
transportation section of this report includes several 
alternatives, all of which adjust for the urban areas 
and deal with the inequities in the existing transporta- 
tion formula. 

We have not made any systematic study of the vari- 
able costs of maintenance and vandalism that account 
for only about 3.1 percent of school costs in Florida. 

They do not require specific adjustments in state 
aid formulas provided we value the need for keeping 



the eventual formula as simple as possible. An adjust- 
ment for each minor factor can only lead to a cumber- 
some and complex state aid system. 

Our study indicates that the higher overall wage 
structure in some Florida urban areas amplifies and 
exacerbates the higher cost of iiving in cities. Even 
after adjusting for the higher cost of a typical family 
"market basket", there is a residual that is caused 
by the overall wage structure. For example, a state 
agency hiring nurses in Dade County could add 5 per- 
cent or more for a higher cost of living in Dade com- 
pared to Leon County, but still not be able to attract 
any nurses. Wage rates generally in Dade are much 
higher for all professionals like nurses, and this is not 
reflected in cost of living. The following table demon- 
strates this concept: 

Note the gap in a variety of occupational sala r, es 
between Miami and Tampa is too large and too consis- 
tent to be random. An unweighted average of the differ- 
ences is 19.9 percent, whereas the cost-of-living differ- 
ence in the study cited previously between Dade 
(Miami) and Hillsborough (Tampa) is only 8 percent. 

Acknowledging this issile, however, and adjusting 
education finance formulas to compensate for it are 
two different things. First, we must confront the prob^ 
lem of how to measure the gap. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wage structure studies cover only three met- 
ropolitan areas within Florida and they do not coincide 
with county school district boundaries in these areas. 
We have no measure of the other seven urban areas 
or 64 county school districts! We cannot use current 
teacher salaries in each county as a proxy because 
these salaries may reflect differences in teacher bargain- 
ing power or local priorities between salaries and other 
school expenditure items such as supplies. 

Even if we could find some way to measure the 
wage structure ?m;j, it is unclear how this gap could 
be translated into an education funding formula. We 
have not developed any wage structure index that is 
comparable to a cost-of-living index. Finally, it is 
debatable whether state education policy is obligated 
to compensate for differences in local overall wage 
structure differentials between accountants, teachers, 
and garbage men. In sum, for the above reasons we 
recommend no education policy change on this wage 
structure issue. Like the municipal overburden prob- 
lem it can best be dealt with through general state 
revenue sharing. Revenue sharing can integrate any 
fiscal solution with the total array of governmental 
services. These issues should not be handled piecemeal 
through adjustments in special-purpose state aid for 
education, highway, health, etc. 
3. Urban areas have greater numbers of high-cost 
children—e.g., djsadvantaged, handicapped, etc. 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE STRUCTURES IN FLORIDA URBAN AREAS 



Jacksonville 



Weekly Hours & Earnings 
Miami Tampa 





Median 




Median 




Median 


Mrs. 


Earnings 


Hrs. 


Earnings 


Hrs. 


Earnings 


39.5 


148.00 


37.5 


154.50** 


40.0 


138.00* 


38.5 


82.00* 


38.0 


88.50** 


38.5 


82.50 


38.5 


120.00 


39.0 


127.50** 


39.5 


U4.00 c 


38.5 


1 10.50 


39.0 


1 14.50** 


39.5 


100.00* 


39.0 


119.00 


38.5 


131.50** 


40.0 


119.00* 




106.50 


39.0 


108.00** 


40.0 


100.00* 


38.0 


161.50 


38.5 


172.50** 


40.0 


141,00* 




1 Cl (\(\ 


38.0 


21 1.50** 


40.0 


121.50* 


39.0 


192.50 


39.5 


225.00** 


40.0 


168.00* 


39.0 


129.50 1 


38.5 


140.00** 


39.5 


124.00* 


39.0 


96.50 


39.0 


115.00** 


39.5 


95.00* 


38.0 


164.00 


38.5 


168.00"* 


40.0 


143.00* 


38.5 


132.50 


38.5 


137.00** 


40.0 


120.00* 


39.5 


169.50* 


38.0 


203.50** 


39.5 


178.00 


37.5 


228.50* 


37.5 


240.50** 


40.0 


239.50 


39.0 


192.50 


39.5 


213.50** 


40.0 


168.50* 



OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
Men 

Clerks, Accounting, Class A 

Messengers (Office Boys) 

Women 

Clerks, Accounting, Class A 

Keypunch Operators, Class A 

Secretaries 

Stenographers, General 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
Men 

Computer Operators, Class A 

Computer Programmers, Class B . . . . 
Draftsmen, Class A 

OFFICE, PROFESSIONAL, AND TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS-MEN & WOMEN COMBINED 
Office 

Clerks, Accounting, Class A 

Clerks, Accounting, Class B 

Professional & Technical 

Computer Operators, Class A 

Computer Operators, Class B 

Computer Programmers, Class B . . . . 
Computer Systems Analyst. 

Business, Class B 

Draftsmen, Class A 



* = lowest 
** = highest 



1 Average weekly earnings - not median 

Source: BLS Bulletins, 1725-39, 1725-28, and 1725-31. 



Table B in Section IV presents the number of disad- 
vantaged children (from families with incomes below 
the national defined poverty level). Note the urban 
counties (Dade, Hillsborough, Duval) have higher 
numbers but rural counties like Calhoun, Franklin and 
Gadsden have the highest percent of disadvantaged 
of their total school population. 

While Florida's MFP has recognized many special 
need categories (including exceptional children) there 
is no compensatory program for disadvantaged 
children. The federal government under Title I 
ESEA end migrant programs recognizes this need. We 
recommend a state-financed compensatory education 
program that will primarily assist poor urban and rural 
areas. This state program should complement the 
federal compensatory programs. The details of this 
program are outlined in Section IV (Financing Com- 
pensatory Education in Florida). Below are the recom- 
mended distributions to urban counties. 



State Aid for Compensatory Education 



Poor Urban Counties 


Stai 


Brevard 


S? 


Duval 


8 


Escambia 


3.^ 


Hillsborou^n 


5.720.4<* 


Rich Urban Counties 




Broward 


4.532.039 


Dade 


Orange 


12.527.547 


Palm Beach 


4.361.987 


Pinellas 


3.609.775 


3.009.231 



Such a state compensatory program should be linked 
to a new school-by-school accounting system and 
school performance .eport. This will help assure that 
the money reaches the disadvantaged child and comple- 
ments federal aid. As the compensatory section 
indicates, we do not have all the answers in this field, 
but a critical mass of resources is needed in most cases 
to improve educational attainment. 
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4. Basic state aid systems have favored non-urban 
areas. As Section II on the operation of the MFP 
demonstrates, poor urban areas receive the least 
amounts per pupil in several vital categories — teacher 
salaries and instruction units for special programs. 
Both rich non-urban and rich urban districcs qualify 
for more state aid. The poor urban districts have been 
restricted in the amount of state and local money avail- 
able to them but have been forced to adopt high salary 
schedules. They have met this squeeze by employing 
teacr x rs with less training and experience and by hav- 
ing tewer special programs (kindergarten, exceptional 
child, vocational education, adult education). This set 
of conditions has qualified them for relatively less 
money from the MFP even though they need more 
aid the most. Moreover, poor urban districts get less 
federal ESEA I money per ADA than any other group 
of districts. 

We recommend in Section II specific changes in 
the MFP to meet the special needs of poor urban areas. 

5. The revenue sources of urban areas are eroding 
while their per capita governmental costs are increasing 
faster than surrounding areas. 

As we saw in the introductory section, these trends 
exist for several older cities in the Northeast and 
Midwest. As Attachment D (Prediction of Assessed 
and Equalized Valuations: Projecting Property Tax 
Yields in 1976) indicates, however, none of Florida's 
urban counties face an eroding base in terms of 
assessed value per pupil. Indeed, they are growing 
quite well relative to other counties and are projected 
to continue to grow in assessed value (see Attachment 
D). 



V-^der Florida's 10-mill cap an area without a grow- 
ing property tax base cannot raise its millage to com- 
pensate fcr increased education costs or service 
demands. Slov -growth counties mus; "?iy on state aid 
to meet the bulk of their increased education costs. 
We favor increased reliance on state revenue sources 
that avoid the inequities of differences in local property 
tax base. Serrano type suits stem in part from the con- 
tinued increase of local add-ons to the base of state 
aid. 

The best way to deal with this issue of erosion of 
local revenue is through a sound overall state equaliza- 
tion program which does not have to be oriented par- 
ticularly to urban areas. We believe our recommenda- 
tions Oil revising uie MFP provide st»ch a sound base. 

Summary 

We hav reviewed the urban problem as 'it is usually 
presented in a national context. We have then 
examined specific national issues in the :ontext of 
Florida. There are many exceptions in Florida to this 
national urban problem. Fundamental differences 
caused by limits on local property taxes and the met- 
ropolitan organization of school districts distinguish 
Florida from the national scene. But significant urban 
problems remain in Florida. Consequently, we recom- 
mend: 

1. adjustments in school finance formulas for higher 
cost of living, school construction, and some com- 
ponents of school transportation in urban areas. 

2. a special compensatory education program with 
urban areas as a prime target. 

3. revisions in the MFP to alter its present discrimina- 
tion against poor urban school districts. 
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SECTION VI 
THE SCHOOL-CENTERED ORGANIZATION 

OF INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL-CENTERED ORGANIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION 

Our report, thus far, has dealt primarily with the 
financial relationship between the state government of 
Florida and school districts. In this chapter, we will 
examine the organization and financing of instruction 
within districts. 

Our focus on the school unit represents a departure 
from the traditional purview of school finance studies. 
Heretofore, the unit of analysis has been districts 
within state systems; now we are concerned with 
schools within district and state systems. Why we have 
extended the scope of school finance research will 
become clear in our discussion below of the rationale 
for school-centered organization of instruction. 

We will also consider in the following pages the ele- 
ments of a school-centered finance and management 
system. This discussion will include 1) a report on 
the financial intradistrict study conducted 'in Florida, 
2) an outline of alternative approaches to the intradis- 
trict allocations of funds, 3) reflections on the manage- 
ment of instructional organization, and 4) suggestions 
for incentives to improve the efficiency and responsive- 
ness of public education. 

I 

RATIONALE FOR SCHOOL-CENTERED 
ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

School-centered organization of instruction is a con- 
cept which embraces the following principles: 

1. Funds are allocated to schools based on needs of 
children in schools. 

2. The specific educational objectives of a school are 
set by people associated with the school. 

3 . How funds for instruction are to be spent is decided 
in the school. 

4. Organization of instruction is determined at the 
school level. 



5. Parents participate in school decision making. 

Currently in all states the school district 1 is the focal 
point in the financing, management, and linkage to the 
community of instruction. District-centered adminis- 
tration can be seen, first, in state aid formulas which 
distribute instructional funds to districts on the basis 
of overall district characteristics (such as the total 
number of low-income pupils); second, in the unifor- 
mity of instructional methods, content, and classroom 
organization among schools in a district; and third, 
in the single school board which sets district-wide goals 
and policies. 

The preeminent position of the district office in defin- 
ing the parameters of instruction is closely related to 
the prevailing concept in the United States of equal 
educational opportunity. This traditional and still domi- 
nant view holds that educational opportunity consists 
essentially of exposure to a curriculum and that respon- 
sibility for benefiting from the educational program 
properly rests upon the student and/or his parents. In 
these terms, equal educational opportunity is reached 
when each student in a category (handicapped, disad- 
vantaged, regular, and so forth) has access to the cur- 
riculum which is being offered to other students in 
that category. The most commonly used measure of 
this kind of equality has been dollars of expenditure 
per pupil. 

It is widely believed that the school district office, 
as it is now constituted, contributes and is, in fact, 
essential to the provision of equal educational oppor- 
tunity (defined in terms of program offerings) for all 
children. In this view, the district office is a super- 
ordinant administrative unit which distributes educa- 
tional resources equally among schools and which pre- 
scribes uniform curricula for the "different kinds" of 
students attending the various schools. (That the goal 



'We are referring, in this discussion, to school districts which 
have more than one school. 
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of equal expenditure per pupil in districts has not, in 
reality, bejn achieved is discussed elsewhere in this 
report). The linkage between the traditional role of 
the district office in administering instruction and this 
"input" concept of educational opportunity is most 
clearly illustrated in the rules formulated at the district 
level which govern the allocation of instructional per- 
sonnel to schools. For example, it is common practice 
in Florida for a district to allot one .certified classroom 
teacher to an elementary school for every 27 students. 
In this way equal treatment, in terms of resources, 
is "assured" all students in the district. 

The "input" concept of equal educational* 
opportunity, heretofore attracting emotional support 
only at the community (or district) level, will most 
likely be extended in the future to encompass the 
educational systems of states. The Serrano and Rod- 
riguez rulings in California and Texas outlaw differen- 
tial expenditures per pupil caused by variations in the 
property wealth of school districts; and the many pro- 
posals in circulation for full state assumption of educa- 
tional funding are based on the premise that every child 
(in a category) in a state should be treated equally 
in the amount of resources applied to hi:? education. 

We have described at length the traditional concept 
of equal educational opportunity because it is the value 
which underpins the existing pattern of school finance, 
organization, and conduct in the United States. A vari- 
ety of patterns of financing and managing instruction 
are compatible with the input view of educational 
opportunity; however, this approach to equality does 
not compel, and is, even, in large part, antithetic to 
the school-centered organization of the education sys- 
tem which we are advocating here. 

In contrast to the view that equal educational oppor- 
tunity consists of exposure to a curriculum is the notion 
that educational opportunity has meaning only with 
reference to the achievement levels that students are 
able to attain. The goal of equal opportunity, in the 
second formulation, is reached when achievement 
levels are equalized among variously defined groups 
of students. 2 This perspective emphasizes the out- 
comes of formal education, with primary focus on 
reading and mathematical skills only because these are 
more easily measured than other desirable results (e.g. 
problem solving skills, social awareness, positive self- 
concept, happiness). 

Educational policy makers who are concerned with 
the results of instruction are required to deal with a 
number of questions which can be avoided or ignored 
by those who view equality of opportunity in terms 

2 See Frederick Mostellerand Daniel P. Moynihan, eds. On Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity, Vintage Books, Edition, 1972, par- 
ticularly pages 6-7. 



of instructional inputs. In brief, those who hold the 
former value are forced to recognize and deal with 
the complexity of education, while those who see 
educational opportunity as universal availability of a 
curriculum need not be concerned with the process 
of education. 

It is clear the Florida Citizens' Committee on Educa- 
tion is concerned with what happens to children in 
school. It is equally clear the Citizens' Committee has 
recognized and attempted to come to grips with the 
slippery substance of education. We believe the very 
complexity of education, its intractability to 
researchers, administrators, and legislators, requires 
and will eventually compel the adoption of the school 
center for the financing, management, and linkage to 
the community of instruction. We believe the complex- 
ity of education is best handled where and when 
instruction occurs. 

Those who are concerned with the outcomes for 
students of instruction will immediately recognize the 
,wo main sources of complexity in education; 
heterogeneity and indeterminancy. Heterogeneity 
refers to the widely divergent views held by those 
associated with public education regarding the appro- 
priate goals, programs, and resources for instruction. 
Also, in connection with the first term, we will stress 
the tremendous variation in innate ability students 
bring to the classroom. Indeterminancy, on the other 
hand, refers to our lack of knowledge concerning the 
nature of learning— how and under what conditions 
it occurs. 

The Complexities of Education 

In many districts in Florida there is considerable 
variation among schools in their ethnic and social class 
composition. There are white, black, working class, 
white collar, professional class, rural farm, rural non- 
farm, and urban schools. The students in these schools 
have a variety of educational needs and their parents 
have various notions of what a school should provide 
their children. While nearly everyone agrees that 
reading, writing and arithmetic are skills which should 
be taught in school, parents differ in how they feel 
about the study of music, science, art, foreign lan- 
guages, crafts, social issues, national and ethnic cul- 
tures, agriculture, biology, ecology, urban environ- 
ment, drugs, human reproduction, and so forth. In 
addition to the diversity in what is viewed as desirable 
subject matter, there is considerable debate over how 
schools should be structured and operate. Some people 
hold that discipline should be strict; others favor a 
more lenient kind of control. Should students be 
grouped by ability, by age, or mixed? Should students 
"learn by doing," by memorization, by programmed 
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I-XHIBITI 



Name 


Program Name 


Description 


Sylvia Casscll El. 
K-6 


Traditional 
Daily Living 
- Cultural Arts 


Basic skills development, emphasizing reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Basic skills taught by doing. 

Emphasizes study of different cultures. 

(Overall Kindergarten - to place in other progi ams.) 


Mildred Goss 


Open Activity 
Centered 
Developmental 
Reading 
Seventh Grade 


Basic skills taught by doing. 

Based on reading-all other subjects relate to reading. 
New 7th grade-based on community involvement. 


McCollam 
K-6 


Traditional 
Individualized 

I pirninn 

Enrichment 

Continuous Progress 
Non-graded 


Basic skills development, emphasizing reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Learning is tailored to each student. Maximum parent involvement. 

A program for gifted children, grouped by ability, not age. Open to 
children who are creative and curious. 

Emphasizes basic skills; students not grouped by grades; each learns 
at his own pace. x 


Meyer 
K-6 


U.»ci r Skills 

Sullivan Individu- 
alized LangT-Arfs 
Fine Arts - Crea- 
tive Expression 
School 2000 


Basic skills development, emphasizing reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Learning tailored to each student. BRL methods used. 

Concentrates on learning through the fine arts. 

Prepares students for the future. 


Miller 
K-6 


Multi-cultural 
Academic Skill 
Development 
Individualized 
Learning 


Emphasizes study of different cultures. Spanish offered. 

Basic skills development, emphasizing reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Learning tailored to each student. 


Pala 
6-8 


Three "R"s Plus 
Creative Arts 
Fine Arts 
Math-Science 
Girls' Physical 
Education 


Basic skills development, emphasizing reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Concentrates on learning through the creative arts. 

Concentrates on learning through the fine arts. 

Concentrates on learning based on a mathematics-science core. 

Two periods a day of Physical Education for girls who want special 

sports emphasis. 



texts, by lectures? Parents, teachers and education 
administrators are very far from unanimous agreement 
in their answers to these questions and others of equal 
import. 

Further, there is significant variation among schools 
in the overall level of cognitive development the chil- 
dren bring to the classroom. We found in studies of 
two counties in Florida that the percentage of students 
in elementary schools who did relatively poorly (de- 
fined in terms of national norms) on achievement tests 
ranged from 22 percent to 78 percent. That is, in some 
schools only one student in four or five needs special 
instruction in reading and arithmetic; while in others, 
nearly four out of five require extra help in basic skills. 
Clearly, this diversity in skill levels brought to the 
classroom requires diversity in the priorities, pro- 
grams, and instructional methods of schools. Learning 
theorists agree that instructional design should begin 
with an analysis of the intellectual background which 
the individual child or class brings to, the instruction 



situation. 3 Unfortunately, the way school systems are 
now designed, classes and schools are treated as if 
there were no differences in the students' level of basic 
skill development. 

We believe school-centered organization of instruc- 
tion is capable of responding to the diversity described 
above. Decisions made at the school level concerning 
the specific objectives, content, and methods of 
instruction, with the involvement of parents, teachers, 
and school administrators, will reflect the goals and 
needs of the clientele of the school. An example of 
the diversity which school-centered organization of 
instruction generates is provided by the Alum Rock 
Union School District (California) parent-choice 
experiment. Exhibit I shows the program offerings 



3 See, for example, Robert M. Gagne, The Conditions of Learning, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965; Jerome Bruner, 
Toward A Theory of Instruction, Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1966. 
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designed by teachers and school administrators when 
the parents can choose the elementary school their 
children will attend. We believe the responsiveness 
of schools to the diverse needs of the children in Florida 
would be greatly improved by school-level decision 
making. 

The second major source of complexity in education, 
which must be faced if one is concerned about the 
outcomes of instruction, is the indeterminancy of the 
learning process. We know if we treat glycerin in a 
certain way with a prescribed mixture of nitric and 
sulfuric acids and throw the resulting mixture on the 
ground, an explosion will occur — with certainty. 
However, we do not know, with the same certainty, 
what will happen when we place a person, called a 
teacher, in a room with 30 kids and 30 math books. 
Some students will learn how to do all the problems; 
others, some of the problems; while still others will 
be completely stymied. 

A Rand Corporation task force recently concluded, 
after a comprehensive review of educational research, 

"Research has not identified a variant of the existing 
system that is consistently and unambiguously related 
to students' educational outcomes. " 4 

The report emphasizes, however, that these conclu- 
sions do not mean nothing "works". Rather, research, 
thus far, has found nothing that "consistently and 
unambiguously" makes a difference in student out- 
comes. In short, we know little about the interaction 
between different kinds of subject matters, instruc- 
tional materials, teachers, and students. 

We believe the best strategy, under these circum- 
stances, is to create a decision-making structure for 
instruction which fosters awareness and diversity. The 
instructional decision makers should have specific 
knowledge concerning the organization of classroom 
activities, the kinds and quantities of materials being 
used, the numbers and qualities of personnel, the 
characteristics of the students, and the outcomes of 
learning activities. Because this type of information 
is available only at the school level, we feel that it 
is the apropriate place for instructional decision 
making. In addition, instructional decision making 
should promote diversity. By experimenting, in many 
schools, with many different approaches to the teach- 
ing of basic skills, we will improve our chances of 
finding those techniques which are consistently and 
unambiguously related to academic achievement. 
School-level decision making will provide an opportun- 



4 The Rand Corporation, How Effective is Schooling, A Critical 
Review* and Synthesis of Research Findings, Submilted io the Presi- 
dent's Commission of School Finance, Dec. 1971. 



ity for innovators to implement their ideas and for a 
multi-faceted investigation of the learning process to 
occur. 

Our discussion thus far has focused on the thesis 
that school-centered organization of instruction is 
necessary because of the complexity of education. And 
we have argued that this complexity must be accepted 
and challenged if equal educational opportunity is 
viewed in terms of the outcomes of instruction. 

Alternative Rationales for School-Centered 
Organization of Instruction 

We turn now to consider the necessity for school- 
level management in light of the failure of schools to 
improve the life chances of many youngsters, the public 
demands for greater efficiency in education, and the 
frustration felt by many people associated with public 
education. 

In large part, school-centered organization of 
instruction is designed to improve the educational 
opportunities of those students who are learning little 
in school and whose lifetime chances for monetary 
and non-financial rewards are not now being helped 
by formal education. This, of course, is not a challenge 
for public education since it was clearly recognized 
by Congress in 1965 when it passed Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. This legis- 
lation directed school districts to implement compen- 
satory education programs for children from low- 
income families. Unfortunately, Title I has not trans- 
formed the academic achievement of poor children. 
In fact, the upshot of the Title I experience is that re- 
distribution of money alone does not lead to a redistri- 
bution of educational outcomes. 

Two problems with Title I stand out: First, much 
of the money has been unimaginatively and wastefully 
spent; and second, much of the money has never been 
applied to the education of poor children. 
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Simply giving extra money to a school district does 
not mean the academic attainments of poor children 
will be automatically raised. A United States Office 
of Education study reported: 

%% National level data indicated that (a) most states and 
many LEA's have failed to implement their programs 
in full compliance with existing regulations, guidelines, 
and program criteria; (b) funds and services have been 
under allocated for academic programs, over allocated 
for supportive (non-academic) services . . .; (c) there 
is little evidence at the national level that the program 
has had any positive impact on eligible and participating 
children." 

The investigators did find, however, that, 

"Data from state and local levels do. however, provide 
evidence that some Title I projects have had a signifi- 
cant positive impact on participating children". 5 
(emphasis added) 

A large part of the Title I money has been spent on 
strategies to reduce class size* provide remedial 
specialists, and more instructional materials. These 
conventional approaches to compensatory education 
have not worked in the past and there is no reason 
to expect they will suddenly begin working now. 

Further analysis of the several billions of dollars 
spent on Title I and other federal programs has revealed 
that often money which is designated for children from 
low-income backgrounds "is used for generalized ser- 
vices in the school district rather than for low income 
students alone." 6 Unfortunately, the present school 
accounting systems prevent any systematic recording 
of these types of misappropriations. However, the find- 
ings from auditing of monies allocated under Title I 
showed clearly the violations in the use of this money. 
The response to this audit was the establishment of 
Title I comparability guidelines whereby the money 
must be used for the lower income children. A recent 
investigation by the Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law has shown, however, that most large 
sc hool districts have failed to comply with the compara- 
bility standards. In Florida, it was found that in Dade, 
Escambia, Hillsborough, Orange, and Palm Beach 
Counties between 6 percent and 69 percent of the 
schools in each district failed to comply on one or 
more of the comparability criteria. 7 



5 United States Office of Education, ESEA Title I: A Reanalysis 
and Synthesis of Evaluation Data from Fiscal Year 1965 through 
1970, prepared by {he American Institute for Research, March, 1972, 
p. 9. 

* Henry Levin and Robert Singleton, Equalizing Educational 
Opportunity and the Legislative Response to Serrano, unpublished 
manuscript, Stanford, California, May, 1972, p. 1. 

7 The Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Title I 
Comparability: A Preliminary Evaluation, September, 1972, p. 18. 



The "more money alone" strategy, exemplified by 
Title I, has not nationally produced academic gains 
of significant magnitude. We believe this indicates the 
redistribution of dollars in itself is not sufficient to 
redistribute educational opportunity. Complementary 
strategies must be adopted which channel these extra 
funds directly to the schools and children requiring 
compensatory education. School personnel must be 
provided incentives to forsake the traditional, reflex 
responses in designing compensatory programs; 
experimentation, innovation, and performance should 
be rewarded. And parents should have an opportunity 
to see that compensatory funds are in fact used to 
attain the goals for which the money was allocated. 
The school-centered organization of instruction is 
designed to achieve these goals. 

Another basic rationale for reorganization of instruc- 
tional delivery systems concerns efficiency in govern- 
ment spending. The public is demanding that govern- 
ment bureaucracies be held accountable for the results 
of programs. Legislatures have responded to the 
demand, in the field of education, by enacting laws 
requiring school systems to implement evaluation 
procedures and performance accountability. Education 
has been a major target of those seeking greater effi- 
ciency in government because its costs have been 
rising in recent years at about twice the rate of infla- 
tion. 8 These increases are especially burdensome at 
a time when there is a great deal of pressure on all 
tax sources; the public wants its investments to have 
a substantial payoff and, lacking this, that resources 
be diverted to other purposes. 

School-centered organization of instruction will 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of education 
by making it more responsive to the needs of the clien- 
tele of individual schools and by involving those with 
direct control with students in the decision making 
process. Schools are inefficient, in part, because the 
education they provide is not necessarily relevant to 
the needs of the students in the school. By involving 
parents, teachers, and principals in instructional deci- 
sion making greater congruence will be achieved 
between the objectives of instruction and the capacities 
and life style of the children in the school. Second, 
given our meager understanding of the technology of 
learning, we feel the most efficient strategy involves 
"coordination by mutual adjustment." That is, the 
outcome of instruction should be monitored on a day- 
to-day and week-to-week basis and adjustment made 
as quickly as possible in response to this feedback 
from students and parents. In short, by bringing cur- 
riculum and process decision making into the school, 



"Levin, op cit., p. 4. 
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with formal decision-making structures (such as parent 
and teacher councils), schools will be best suited to 
deal with the indeterminancy of instruction. 

We should add another basic reason for reorganiza- 
tion of instruction: the frustrations which are apparent 
in the present system. Strangely enough, all of the 
participants seem to be unhappy, a dilemna which has 
led to demands for accountability from all quarters, 
Henry Levin has described the situation clearly; 

"School boards find their power too limited to make, 
much of a difference in the quality of education. 
Teachers are frustrated that decisions affecting the cir- 
cumstances of their classrooms seem to be made at 
levels far removed from the classrooms and seem to 
represent processes that are not necessarily desirable 
given the nature of their students and the large variety 
of abilities and situations reflected in the educational 
setting. The superintendent finds that the State Educa- 
tion Code, the Departmentof Education, the perpetual 
fight for revenues, negotiated settlements with adminis- 
trators ; with teachers and with other labor groups, as 
well as demands of students and their parents, all oper- 
ate to prevent him from exertingeducational leadership 
in his district; but rather his time is spent in just trying 
to balance off the many claims on the system. The 
State Legislature has serious reservations about what 
happens to dollars when they go into the schools 
and the continual demand for more financial 
input. . . . Finally, parents and students often seem 
to be the most frustrated with the schools, unable to 
obtain responsiveness to their claims for greater 
relevancy, more options and more effectiveness in 
education. It would seem that the frustrations of all 
the participants alone have created a kind of pathologi- 
cal situation in which there are very few groups that 
seem satisfied with the present system." 9 

Reorganization of instruction would attempt to find 
ways of improving the functioning of the system for 
all these groups. 

Finally, this is a time of change in school finance, 
we feel it should also be a time of change in instructional 
organization. The financial reforms recommended in 
this report are intended to move the fiscal system 
toward greater equity and rationality; the structural 
reforms suggested here are intended to move the educa- 
tional system toward greater efficiency, diversity, and 
responsiveness. In brief, complementary roles for 
state, regional, district, and school administrative units 
should be established. We have discussed at length 
why the school should be responsible for instructional 
decision making. Districts are best suited to deal with 
such matters as maintenance and operation of plant, 
construction, transportation, food service, purchasing, 
attendance areas, student transfer policies, the provi- 



9 Ibici, pp. 5-6. 



sion of technical assistance and so forth. Details of 
the relationship between district and school offices 
would have to be worked out in practice because we 
have had little experience with school-centered organi- 
zation of instruction on a large scale. 

II 

INTRADISTRICT RESOURCE ALLOCATION 

In Section I, we outlined the principles embraced 
by the concept, "school-centered organization of 
instruction/' and presented our reasons for advocating 
the reorganization of schooling. In this section we will 
focus on how instructional resources (mainly per- 
sonnel) are currently allocated to schools within the 
districts of Florida. In Section III we will discuss, 
in detail, the elements of school-level instructional 
management. 

Instructional Personnel Allocation Formulas 

Allocation of instructional personnel to schools in 
Florida's districts is achieved through formulas which 
are similar to the formulas used in the state MFP. 
A school earns "instruction units" based on pupils 
in average daily attendance (ADA). For each instruc- 
tion unit, the.school receives, from the central adminis- 
tration, one classroom teacher. 

There is, of course, considerable variation between 
districts in the details of their staffing formulas. Large 
districts (more than 25 elementary schools) have exten- 
sive and complex rules which are usually stated in 
writing. Very small districts, on the other hand, have 
much more flexibility in their allocation procedures 
and often the rules cannot be found in written form. 

At the elementary level, the most frequently used 
instruction unit is 27 students in average daily 
attendance. This is the same figure employed in the 
state MFP. Also, as in the MFP, in many districts, 
a smaller number of students is the base for units for 
kindergarten, first, and second grades (frequently, 25 
pupils per unit). At the secondary level, there is a 
great deal of variation but again, most often, one 
teacher is provided a school for every 27 sudents in 
ADA. 

In some districts, special subject teachers (music, 
art, and physical education), assistant principals, cur- 
riculum coordinators, librarians, and guidance coun- 
selors are earned by schools on the basis of one for 
every eight basic instruction units. This allocation 
procedure is identical to that employed by the state 
in allocating special teacher service (STS) units in its 
MFP. In other districts, these positions are given to 
schools based on the size of the school. For example, 
if an elementary school has more than 500 students, 
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it may earn one physical education teacher and half- 
time music and art teachers; while, if the school has 
only 200 students, it may receive only a half-time physi- 
cal educatfon teacher and no music or art instructors. 
Generally, under both types of allocation procedures 
described here for special personnel, students in small 
schools are disadvantaged in that they often do not 
have available to them in their school the full spectrum 
of special service personnel. 

Wealthy districts, however, can provide each school 
with full- or part-time music, art, and physical educa- 
tion teachers, librarians, or guidance counselors. This 
is advantageous for small schools in that there are fewer 
pupils per special service person. 

Teacher aides are usually allocated to schools on 
a flat rate basis; say, one for every 300 pupils. Again 
this system works to the disadvantage of small schools. 

In the majority of districts principals cannot "trade- 
off classroom teachers for paraprofessional or other 
special service personnel. In some districts, principals 
have this leeway, but their plan and rationale must 
be put in writing and approved by the district superin- 
tendent. In a few districts, however, trading classroom 
teacher units (that is, classroom teachers) for other, 
kinds of instructional personnel is standard procedure. 
The trade-rates are set — such as one classroom teacher 
may be given up for three teacher aides, two teacher 
assistants, or 1.5 classroom technicians. In some 
instances, principals from two schools can each pro- 
vide part of an instructional unit to obtain a shared 
guidance counselor or school psychologist. 

Our analysis of the staffing formulas used in more 
than 30 school districts yields two interesting conclu- 
sions. First, there is unmistakeable similarity between 
the MFP formulas and district allocation procedures. 
It appears that in many districts the instructional sys- 
tems are organized to conform with the state finance 
formula. In our opinion the state instruction unit sys- 
tem produces, or at least reinforces, in Florida's educa- 
tional administrators the view that instruction consists 
of one room, one teacher and 27 students. We 
feel this is an archaic concept of schooling and 
that it ignores differences in students, teachers, subject 
matters, and instructional methods. 

Further, the allocation formulas reveal how little 
choice there is at the school level in the organization 
of instruction. In most districts principals are tied to 
working with a set number of classroom teachers — they 
are not permitted to experiment with special instruc- 
tors, assistants, aides, or technicians. The principal, 
in this sutuation, is not an educational leader, but 
merely a monitor of classroom teachers. In our view, 
the principal should be permitted to innovate and 
organize the instructional program of his school to ftf 



the educational needs of the children attending the 
school. 

FINDINGS OF THE INTRADISTRICT FINANCE 
STUDY 

An analysis of expenditures in elementary schools 
was conducted during 1971-1972 in elementary schools 
in one Florida county. 

The County 

County A was selected for this research because 
of its diversity in income levels, occupations, race, 
and population density. It has 35 elementary schools 
(not including special education schools) and above 
state average assessed property value per pupil. 

Ptv >« ™% I Assignnu t 

The assignment oi personnel to schools was achieved 
through a process of cross-checking four personnel 
lists: two maintained by the personnel department, a 
payroll file, and the the county educational directory. 
Four schools were visited to verify the accuracy of 
the final personnel assignments. No differences were 
discovered between the school data and the list com- 
piled in the central office. 

Expenditures 

Salary expenditures were allocated between schools 
based on the number of days per week a person worked 
in a school. Some arbitrary allocations of salaries to 
special education classes (in regular schools) have been 
made, however these have little impact on the overall 
results. In general, the expenditures included in the 
graphs are self-explanatory. We have attempted to 
include all expenditures for the 1-6 regular programs. 
Federal funds are excluded. 

Pupils 

Expenditures are expressed in terms of pupils in 
average daily membership (1-6). Just as expenditures 
for salaries of exceptional child teachers are excluded 
from the analysis, so is the ADM of these classes 
excluded from ADM of the regular program. 

Analysis 

Four graphs are presented here. On the vertical axis 
is total expenditure per pupil in average daily member- 
ship (1-6) for the following categories: 

1. Classroom teachers 

2. Teacher aides 

3. Teacher assistants 

4. Special subjects teachers 

5. Librarians 

6. Guidance counselors 

7. Classroom technicians 
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8. Principals 

9. Assistant Principals 

10. Secretaries 

11. Clerks 

12. School lunch hostesses 

13. Textbooks 

14. Audiovisual consumable supplies 

15. Periodicals and newspapers 

16. Library books 

17. Other library expense . 

18. Teaching supplies 

19. Other expense for instruction 

20. Original or additional equipment 

21. Audiovisual materials 

22. Expenditures from internal accounts 

On the horizontal axis we show the percentage of the 
first, second, and third-grade students in a school scor- 
ing below the 24th national percentile score in arithme- 
tic and vocabulary combined. Thus, the higher the per- 
centage (the further to the right on the graph), the 
more students there are in the school doing poorly 
on these tests. 

Findings 

We found tremendous variation in expenditure per 
pupil between schools. The range for all 35 elementary 
schools was from $365 to $555 per pupil in ADM (1-6). 
Figure I displays these expenditures against the per- 
centage of students in the school performing poorly 
on the tests. A clear-cut relationship is not shown here. 

However, if we group schools according to size, 
a startling relationship is uncovered. Figures II, il, 
and IV show that, in general, more money is s^ nt 
in the schools attended by the best students than is 
spent in schools attended by students scoring poorly 
on the lests. 

We must control for school size to reveal this rela- 
tionship because there is a strong correlation between 
school size and expenditures per pupil. This is true 
because fixed costs (principal, librarian, secretary, and 
others) add large amounts of expenditure per pupil in 
the smaller schools. Also, this district gives schools 
of a certain size additional personnel (for example, 
an assistant principal in schools over 600 ADA) making 
comparison between a school of 600 and one of 580 
less informative than a comparison between two 
schools of 600. 

Figure II is for 14 schools with ADM between 150 
and 450. Figure III is for seven schools with ADM 
between 450 and 600. And Figure IV is for ten schools 
with ADM above 600. We have not shown the four 
schools with ADM less than 150 because of the small 
number of cases (their per pupil expenditure is 
extremely high). 

\ 



The overriding factor in expenditures per pupil is 
the age and experience of the teachers since salary 
levels are tied to these two personnel characteristics. 
The exceptions to the trend in the graphs have either 
very young or very old staffs. However, the general 
rule rs that the dollar-value of resources going into 
a school increases as the performance of the students 
in that school .on standardized tests improves. 

The addition of Title I money and free and needy 
lunch funds improves the position of the pooriy per- 
forming schools — but not by very much. 

Ill 

ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL-CENTERED 
ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

Alternative Approaches to Intradistrict 
Allocation of Funds 

As we have described above, present mechanisms 
operating within Florida's school districts to distribute 
funds result in a number of inequities and inefficiencies. 
Consequently, we wish to propose two alternative 
intradistrict distribution systems and to suggest a 
procedure whereby a transition can be made between 
present schemes and either of the alternatives we 
suggest. 

Direct State Aid — One means of assuring that the 
funds intended for certain kinds of students and school 
programs reach their target is for the state to allocate 
resources directly to individual schools. Under such 
a system, for budgeting purposes, schools would act 
very much like school districts. On one or more occa- 
sions throughout the year, school officials would calcu- 
late the number of pupils enrolled in a school's 
program, note the characteristics of those pupils (and 
any other factors to be taken into account by the dis- 
tribution formula), and forward such information to 
the state. Subsequently, the state would deposit the 
appropriate amount of money in an account for each 
school. 

Schools would then submit records to the state 
regarding expenditures in the same way that districts 
now do, the difference being that it would be substan- 
tially simpler under such direct funding procedures to 
assure that no "leakage" took place. 

This system has some merit, but it also invites at 
least two kinds of criticisms. First, in that it deprives 
local school district officials of a measure of their 
authority, it is likely to prove politically unpopular. 
Some individuals deeply hold the belief that 4i decisions 
follow the dollar." From this premise they infer that 
local boards of education would be relieved of a sub- 
stantial amount of their decision-making authority if 
the state funded schools directly. 
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A second, and perhaps more persuasive, argument 
against direct funding is that it may trigger disec- 
onomies. Whenever public funds are involved, auditing 
and accounting must be carefully performed. Direct 
state funding of schools is I/kc'v mean more account- 
ing and clerical help si each ..ool or at least for groups 
of schools, than is presently the case. More simply 
put, direct school funding by the statj, will require 
more personnel than does the present two-step system. 

School-by- School Accounting and Auditing — There 
exists an alternative to direct state funding oi* schools 
which retains most of the advantages and eliminates 
most of the disadvantages. It is possible to keep income 
and expenditure accounts on a school-by-school basis. 
Such a proce 'ure would specify the amount of money 
that, according to the state finance distribution for- 
mula, should be spent in a particular school. This 
amount would be derived based on a school enrollment, 
student traits, etc. Subsequently, accounts would be 
kept school-by-school of salaries, equipment, supplies, 
expenses, maintenance, etc. At the end of the year, 
a calculation should be made of the degree to which 
expenditures matched planned income. Some 
"slippage" probably should be permitted because con- 
ditions change in the course of a year. Also there is 
district-wide overhead and matters such as interschool 
transfers to be considered. Nevertheless, after having 
had a few years experience with such a school- 
by-school accounting procedure, the appropriate level 
of "slippage" would be determined. If it were decided 
that a five percent tolerance between anticipated and 
actual expenditures were permissible, then a school 
and school district would be approved if its accounts 
were within those limits. If either district reports or 
periodic state audits revealed discrepancy in excess 
of that permissible, corrective action should be taken 
by the state. These procedures would protect the 
state's interests in having its resources used as 
intended. Simultaneously, it would preserve a substan- 
tial measure of a local board of education's autonomy. 

Transition Phase — Moving to school funding, by 
either process described above, will necessarily require 
several years of adjustment. At the moment, expendi- 
tures per pupil differ substantially school by school. 
The new expenditure patterns must be accomplished 
somewhat gradually or serious damage can be visited 
upon the instructional program. For example, schools 
in Washington, D.C. have been under a strict court 
order to equalize expenditures. Because the school dis- 
trict was slow in meeting the court's initial mandate, 
the court eventually had to order an almost immediate 
change. One consequence has been the transferring 
of teachers solely for purposesof achieving equal expen- 
ditures school by school. For example, a French 



teache p wouid be removed from one school in the mid- 
dle of t!;e year and placed in another, even though 
the receiving school had no French program. The 
pupils in the first school had their language instruction 
stifled, and the abilities of the teacher went wasted 
in the second school. 

By contrast, the Los Angeles Unified School District 
is moving to a school-by-school accounting system and 
attempting to match expenditures with intended 
resource patterns in a more gradual fashion. The first 
step is to calculate intended expenditures on a school- 
by-school basis. This target expenditure level is then 
held as a goal. A- p;*rticu.dr school's degree of dis- 
crepancy, either above or below target expenditures 
is noted. Subsequently upon attrition or transfer of 
a teacher, steps are taken to employ either an expert 
enced or relatively new person, depending on the direc- 
tion of discrepancy. This continues until such time 
as actual expenditures match the target. 

A number of school districts are moving to provide 
individual school sites with budgpt discretion by per- 
mitting trades between budget categories. For 
example, again in 'Los Angeles, if a principal is due 
an additional teacher, by virtue of either his enrollment 
or the traits of the pupils in hif school, he is provided 
with the option of a new teacher or the equivalent 
dollar value in teacher aides, consultants, or in-service 
training t**e. Similar, a principal and his staff may 
determine the fashion in which they wish to allocate 
their school's butget for equipment and supplies. Such 
discretion is not presently provided between budget 
categories in Los Angeles, nor is a school provided 
with discretion regarding itens such as maintenance 
and repair. However, the discretion which is permitted 
reinforces an idea we wish to return to later, namely 
the importance of permitting a balanced degree of 
decision-making autonomy at the site of the local 
school. 

» 

The Role of the Principal 

The added school site autonomy iv« have argued 
for to this pcint will not succeed in tJ'ie absence of 
a strengthened managerial role by the school principal. 
It is very difficult, probably impossible, to identify 
an outstanding school which has a weak principal. 
From both observation and systematic research, the 
principal appears to be crucial h achieving and main- 
taining instructional excellence in a school. 

A difficulty in the present scheme of things is that 
principals seldom have the authority necessary, or at 
least seldom use the authority they have, to make their 
schools into outstanding centers of learning. It is not 
unusual that all the budget decisions are made at the 
central office. Similarly, the principal is important with 
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regard to recruiting, employment, and placement of 
personnel. Under such conditions of centralized deci- 
sion making, the principalship tends to attract "weak" 
individuals. Frequently, the job simply does not have 
sufficient appeal to motivate strong-minded, risk- 
taking individuals to seek it. Given the fact that princi- 
pals have little authority, even when a strong individual 
does assume the office, he too frequently is not trained 
in a fashion that enables him to take advantage of mana- 
gerial discretion. 

Oirr concern is with "accountability*' in its various 
forms and we do not believe that it can come about 
in the absence of a strong principalship. Our view is 
that principals should be expected to operate good 
schools, they should be provided with the budget dis- 
cretion we have described above and permitted to make 
theirown choices in personnel. They should have coun- 
sel from parents, in a manner we will shortly describe. 
Following that, however, they should be held responsi- 
ble for running a good school. If the performance 
indicators we will suggest reveal that students and- the 
school are performing inadequately, then the principal 
should be released and a replacement found. Con- 
versely , if performance is adequate, then a means should 
be found to reward him. An increase in salary is not 
inappropriate in this regard. 

Parent Advisory Councils 

In order to ensure further that individual schools 
are better able to meet the expectations of the clients 
they serve most directly, students and parents, we 
propose the formation of a Parent Advisory Council 
for each school. The precise perogatives for such a 
body might vary somewhat district by district. 
Nevertheless, we believe their general features should 
be as follows: 

Parent Advisory Councils (PAC), as the label 
implies, should consist only of individuals whose chil- 
dren attend the school in question. The appropriate 
point of representation for citizen residents who do 
not have children in school is with the local district 
board of education. The reason for such a decision 
is simply that the PACs role is to fit schools to the 
people most directly involved with them. 

The duties of advisory councils should be clearly 
specified. Their primary purpose should be to partici- 
pate in the selection of a school principal. It appears 
that the most appropriate manner in which such partici- 
pation can take place is for the central district adminis- 
tration or board of education to provide the PAC for 
a particular school with a panel of candidates, and seek 
their recommendations. The PAC should be free to 
interview candidates and rank order their choices. The 



final selection, for legal and other reasons, probably 
should reside with district authorities. 

In addition to assisting in principal selection, the 
PAC for each school should provide criteria for 
selection of teachers. Presumably, such guidelines 
would be in excess of or would supplement state cre- 
dentialing criteria. PACs should not, however, be per- 
mitted to employ K -hers themselves. As we have 
said above, this perogative should be reserved to the 
principal. It is not fair to hold the principal responsible 
for the operation of the school if he is not given discre- 
tion in the hiring of his personnel. 

In our view, there should be a portion of the instruc- 
tional program of every Florida school which is sub- 
stantially *he same. It is through such standardized 
content that the state's concerns for minimum compe- 
tence in basic skills, political cohesion, and a shared 
culture are met. However, beyond state minimums, 
there should be substantial opportunity for local dis- 
tricts and local schools to shape what is taught to their 
particular interests and needs. This is particularly 
desirable in a state as diverse as Florida. In cooperation 
with principals and school staffs, this "shaping" is 
another important function for Parent Advisory Coun- 
cils. 

A fourth important task for PACs is participation 
in compiling the "Report of Annual Performance" for 
each school. This report is the basis of a school- 
by-school information system which we describe in 
detail below. Suffice it to say at this point, that a par- 
ticular segment of the report should be the exclusive 
responsibility of the PAC. 

Rules regarding PAC membership may vary from 
district to district. However, in general we suggest 
the following. First, the size of a Parent Advisory 
Council should vary in proportion to a school's enroll- 
ment. A sliding scale such as the one below might 
be appropriate: 



School size 
under 300 
301-600 
601-900 
90! + 



PAC Members 

_ , 3 
5 
7 
9 



In order to provide professional expertise for the 
PAC, ensure that the district's point of view is rep- 
resented, and minimize the possibility of domination 
by an extremely parochial point of view, the school 
principal and the district superintendent should also 
be voting members. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to having 
members of the PAC be either elected or appointed. 
However, after having weighed the arguments in behalf 
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of each method, we favor election. Admittedly this 
is more complicated, more expensive, and in the event 
of great parent interest, may even involve run-off 
procedures. However, we see no other way of avoiding 
the possibility that the PAC may turn out to be »inrep- 
resentative of its constituency. 

Statewide Achievement Testing 

Any strategy for strengthening local control and 
increasing accountability is incomplete unless it con- 
tain tieans by which the state can ensure that its 
interests are also being maintained. Thus, we propose 
that Florida install a system of statewide achievement 
testing which is substantially larger than what presently 
exists. 

Such a testing system would serve the following func- 
tions. It would enable state level officials to assess 
the performance of Florida's pupils relative to other 
states, regions, and the entire nation. It would permit 
state officials to assess the degree to which state 
specified learning objectives were being met by 
schools. It would identify schools, or districts, in which 
the level of achievement had sunk intolerably low and 
in which the state needed to take remedial action. It 
would permit local school officials to compare their 
performance to that of surrounding districts and 
schools. 

Also, it would enable the state to identify schools 
and districts whose performance was far in advance 
of that expected. Such-districts could then be analyzed 
thoroughly so as better to understand what makes for* 
success. Findings could then, presumably, be spread 
to other schools and other school districts. Statewide 
test scores can be incorporated into the annual perfor- 
mance report we describe in the following section and 
be used as a basic information component for parents 
to guide the behavior a nd choice s of PAC ' s and parents 
generally. Lastly, should sufficiently good tests ever 
be developed, the state might begin to use the results 
from them to focus its resources. 

In order to ensure that time remains for districts 
and local schools to offer iv.ctruction which is uniquely 
tailored to the requests of their clients, the content 
of state tests must be restricted to those subject matter 
areas of highest priority. This clearly means reading 
and mathematics. Also, these subjects might periodi- 
cal!*; be supplemented by tests in other areas such 
as science, government, writing, etc. The seven subject 
matter areas used in the National Assessment of Edu- 
cation Project (N AEP) might possibly serve as a guide 
here. 

Opponents of statewide testing frequently assert that 
it will distort the curriculum and prove to be only a 



superficial measure because teachers will teach to the 
tests. We contend that it will not distort the curriculum 
if the subject matter areas tested are restricted only 
to those few of most importance at the state level. 
The problem of teachers teaching so directly to the 
tests as to neglect other components of the subject 
matter at hand can be alleviated by administering the 
test on a sampling basis. Under such a procedure a 
sufficient number of students would be tested to 
generalize about all children at that grade at that school. 
However, to accomplish this goal it is not necessary 
to test all the pupils. The state education department 
should contract for the construction and administration 
of the test with an outside agency. The contractor 
would select the sample and individual teachers would 
never know in advance which of their pupils were going 
to be selected for testing by the state in any particular 
year. 

One of the specialized uses for statewide test scores 
is the assessment of the degree to which individual 
schools are successful. Educators traditionally have 
resisted the use of raw test scores in^this tj^hion 
because a student's achievement is subject to influence 
by more than schools alone. Parents, peers, and a host 
of other external factors impinge upon pupil perfor- 
mance. Moreover, schools have b,ut a few hours con- 
tact with a child each day. Extra-school factors have 
access to a pupil for a much longer period of time. 
Consequently, a child's score must be interpreted in 
relation to these environmental conditions. 

A means exists whereby some out-of-school influ- 
ences can be weighed in any interpretation of test 
scores. The method involves utilizing so ial and 
economic information about children's parents and 
peers and arriving at a mathematical prediction of what 
their test scores are likely to be. Then, it is but a 
simple calculation to compare the predicted score with 
the actual score on a test. If children score above the 
prediction, the school could be said to be having suc- 
cess; conversely, scores below prediction might 
indicate failure. 

This method does not work well in predicting the 
scores of individual children, because there is too much 
variation in innate ability among them. But some 
beginning research studies have shown that it is possi- 
ble to predict about two-thirds of the variation in aver- 
age test scores for a grade level of a particular school, 
without knowing anything about what goes on in the 
school. 10 The predictions are based on knowledge 



,0 See, for example, Walter I garms and Robert J. Goettel, 
"Measuring Educational Needs/* in Joel S. Berke, Alan K. 
Campbell, and Robert J. Goettel, Financing Equal Educational 
Opportunity: Alternatives for State Finance 'Berkeley: 
McCutchan, 1972). 
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about students' parents and neighborhoods. Prediction 
at the level of the school is particularly helpful be- 
cause the school is the coherent unit around which 
instruction is organized. Such predictive efforts tie in 
closely with our desires for school-by-school reporting. 

Dade County is now engaged in such predictive use 
of test scores. However, the procedure is still con- 
troversial. One of the major problems is accumulating 
accurate information regarding a child's social and 
economic circumstances. Without such data, predic- 
tions are worthless. Similarly, some opponents of the 
system worry that a predictive score for a pupil or 
groups of pupils will create a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Teachers and administrators seeing the low or high 
level of prediction may thereafter act in a fashion which 
makes it come true. In so doing, the school loses its 
power to intervene and break the connection between 
poverty, race, low socioeconomic status, and educa- 
tional achievement. 

On balance, we favor such a predictive use of test 
scores. However, we openly acknowledge that the 
methodology is presently new. Consequently, we pro- 
pose that it be tried only on an experimental basis. Such 
experiments should be tried under rigorously con- 
trolled circumstances with a set of selected school 
districts. 

Additional funds and personnel shouJ be made 
available by the state to collect accurate social informa- 
tion regarding students. Statistical techniques would 
be used to predict expected test scores for a grade 
level in a school from this social information. The pre- 
dicted scores would then be compared with the actual 
scores. Where actual scores were significantly better 
than predicted scores, it would indicate that the school 
was doing an excellent job of teaching. Rewards 
(perhaps simply recognition for a job well done) would 
provide incentives for such excellent performance. 
Efforts should be taken to sensitize teachers to the 
possibility of self-fulfilling behavror. After that, the 
results of such predictive experiments could be used 
to guide state action. If it proves valid, it will be a 
powerful tool in the accountability arsenal. Such an 
experimental program could start at the $1 or $2 million 
level. 

Annual Performance Reports 

Any system which ' Dpes to promote school account- 
ability must consist of at least two component !f 
"must provide information on how the system is pi 
ently performing and it must make the information 
available to those in a position to implement alterna- 
tives. In the absence of information, decision makers 
cannot rationally alter present directions. Similarly, 
however, all the information in the world will not 



change a situation unless it is in the hands of those 
capable of making influential decisions. Thus, in this 
section, we wish to specify the nature of the informa- 
tion which should be made available regarding educa- 
tion in Florida, describe the format in which it should 
be packaged, and suggest the consumers for whom 
such data should be designed. 

We propose that the individual school be the basis 
for the information system. This is consistent with our 
other recommendations aimed at achieving greater dis- 
cretion and focus at the local school site. Each year, 
a school principal, his staff, and the Parent Advisory 
Council should be responsible for compiling an An- 
nual Performance Report. The report should consist of 
the following components: 

School Characteristics — 

In this section each school would provide a descrip- 
tion of its physical facilities. Items would include: 
location, age, size of building and site; number and 
kind of specialized rooms; state of repair; amount spent 
on maintenance last year and in the last five years; 
and number of library volumes. 

Staff Characteristics — 

This section would include information such as: 
number of professionals and other staff members, ratio 
of the foregoing to students, levels of education and 
credentials of professionals, turnover rate, absen- 
teeism, number of days substitute teachers were used, 
special qualifications of teachers, number of teachers 
instructing outside of their subject matter speciali- 
zation, and ethnic and age makeup of teachers. 

Fiscal Accounting — 

This section should display: the anticipated expendi- 
ture level for the school, the actual expenditure level, 
the amount of the discrepancy between what should 
have been spent (based on the characteristics of pupils 
etc.) and the actual amount, and the amount spent 
for each component of the instructional program. This 
is the section of the report which should be used to 
discourage leakage of resources away from students 
for whom they were intended. It also could serve to 
guarantee "comparability" for federal Title I ESEA 
purposes. 

Pupil Performance — 

In many ways, this section is the heart of the report 
and should be given the greatest emphasis. It would 
contain performance indicators such as the results of 
the statewide testing program not only for the current 
year but also over the last five years. Any developing 
trend could be identified. Also, this section should 
include data on student absenteeism, vandalism, drop- 
outs, library circulation, mobility, and rate of juvenile 
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deliquency. Efforts should be made to include 
"downstream" measures on students — how are they 
performing at the next level of schooling, on their jobs, 
in the military, and in college. Such information, when 
collected over time, would help citizens and the state 
determine which schools were particularly effective. 

Subjective Views — 

The majority of the data described above for the 
Annual Performance Report has been relatively objec- 
tive and capable of being presented in numerical terms. 
However, we recognize that not everything is quan- 
tifiable. Consequently, we propose that the report also 
contain a subjective section for the views of various 
constituents. For example, the staff should generate 
a two-part section. The first should describe what they 
consider to be the school's outstanding strengths. This 
is where they can boast about what they do that works 
and makes them and their school unique. 

Correspondingly, the staff should also generate a 
section which describes the school's major weak- 
nesses. This section should proceed further to outline 
a plan to overcome these weaknesses. The plan might 
very well call for additional resources, or it might 
necessitate more than. one or two years to complete. 
Whatever, it should be drawn up in such a fashion 
as to permit an outsider to assess whether or not prog- 
ress was being made toward overcoming the weakness . 

In addition to staff, the Parent Advisory Council, 
and, where appropriate (probably at the eighth grade 
and beyond), students should also have a section of 
the Annual Performance Report in which they describe 
the strengths and weaknesses of the school. It is in 
a section such as this that race relations, student-staff 
relations, and community relations could be assessed. 

As we stressed earlier, information is only one com- 
ponent of ai. accountability system. A second compo- 
nent consists of what is done with the information. 
We propose that the Annual Performance Report be 
distributed in the following manner. Parents of every 
child in a school should be provided with a copy. A 
summary version of each school's report should be 
published in the local newspaper. A copy should be 
posted in several prominent places in the school itself. 
In the instance of high schools, copies should be made 
available to college, the military, and »o employers 
of the school's graduates. Copies shouiJ be on file 
at the district's central office of the school district and 
at the State Department of Education. Moreover, the 
data from each school's Annual Performance Report 
should serve as the framework for the local district's 
information compiling efforts. If properly designed, the 
Performance Report should contain all the basic infor- 



mation necessary for the state's annual statistical 
effort. 

Parent Choice Clusters — 

Throughout most of Florida, public schools enjoy 
a monopoly. The school to which a child is assigned 
has no real competition. Thus, with its clientele 
assured, it need not be very sensitive to the demands 
made upon it. Clearly this is not the case with every 
school, or perhaps even the majority. Print pals and 
well-meaning teachers frequently attempt to Ii >ten and 
meet the requests of parents- and students. 
Nevertheless, in those circumstances wherein school 
staffs choose not to respond, there is little that a client 
or a group of clients can do. Many of the reforms 
we have already described ai lirected at alleviating 
this condition. For example, the Parent Advisory 
Councils and school-by-school information systems 
should operate effectively to bring schools into the 
spotlight of public scrutiny. However, on an experi- 
mental scale, we wish to suggest a reform strategy 
which might provide public schools with a substantially 
greater incenth'o to perform and to meet client expecta- 
tions. We label this reform, "Parent Choice Clusters." 
The idea behind it is to interrupt the monopoly of the 
public school and to inject some competition into its 
operation. 

To permit parents to select any school they desire 
and have the state pay the bill has many more draw- 
backs than advantages. It runs afoul of the U.S. Con- 
stitution's First Amendment and ris*s the potential 
that the state's interest will not be served. The idea 
is improved, however, if client choice is restricted sim- 
ply to any school in the public sector, but this too 
is somewhat unrealistic because transportation prob- 
lems severely restrict actual choices. Consqquently, 
we propose, where population density will support the 
idea, that the schools be grouped into clusters of three 
or four. Then, with the state providing transportation, 
parents could choose which of the schools in a cluster 
most met their tastes. 

Schools in a cluster would be encouraged to develop 
a different style, tone, or mode of instruction. It is 
popular today to refer to schools as possessing different 
themes. One school might deliberately characterize 
itself as "traditional" with self-contained classrooms 
and an emphasis upon the three R's. Another might 
choose to be an "Informal School" patterned in the 
British Infant School tradition with open classrooms, 
nongradedness, etc. A third school in a cluster might 
choose to concentrate upon the performing arts. A 
fourth school might emphasize science and mathema- 
tics. 



Each school would be responsible for teaching the 
state-mandated minimum curriculum, and the statewide 
testing program and Annual PerformanceReport would 
act as a check on its effectiveness. Beyond that, how- 
ever, the school's objectives would be fashioned by 
the local board of education, the Parent Advisory 
Council and the school's staff. The unique nature of 
the school could be made explicit to parents consider- 
ing which school to choose by using the subjective 
portions of the Annual Performance Report. 

A strong objection to such parent choice plans comes 
from those who are concerned about racial or social 
segregation. "Isn't there already sufficient segregation 
in 20th-century America? Do we have to encourage 
it even further?" This is a danger of such a plan, but 
many of the risks can be minimized in the mechanics 
of the choice plan itself. For example, racial, social 
class, or religious segregation can be guarded against 
by using a lottery admission system. In advance of 
parents' submitting their choices, a school could 
announce the number of student places it had vacant. 
If applications exceeded vacancies by one, then a ran- 
dom lottery admission system could be invoked. Under 
such arrangements, any cliild, regardless of his race, 
religion, etc., would have an equal chance of being 
admitted. 

We acknowledge that such arrangements may appear 
radical and that they are not realistic in sparsely 
populated areas. Consequently, we recommend simply 
that the concept be tested in a heavily populated area 
under stringently controlled experimental conditions. 
If it should be an idea of value, it can prove itself 
in this fashion and not risk disruption for an entire 
school system or state. We firmly believe the prospec- 
tive advantages of such a parent choice plan warrant 
its experimental introduction. 

IV 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In this chapter we have concerned ourselves with 
means whereby local control of schools can be 
strengthened and added accountability can be 
achieved. Our purpose in this section is to review our 
recommendations and to categorize them in terms of 
whether or not they can be implemented now or are 
in need of further development before being installed. 

Immediate Implementation 

The mechanism we suggest for guaranteeing that 
funds be spent on the pupils for which they are intended 
can be begun immediately. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and a number of state education departments have 
developed accounting manuals which depend upon the 



individual school as the accounting unit. A phase-in 
period should be anticipated, but the technology pres- 
ently exists to keep accounts on an individual school 
basis. 

The idea of permitting principals to have greater dis- 
cretion also is amenable to immediate implementation. 
Here again, a transitional period will be necessary. 
Careful assessment must be made by central office 
administrators and boards of education as to which 
principals are capable of exercising greater decision- 
making discretion. Those that are not should be trans- 
ferred to some other activity. Careful steps should be 
taken to ensure that their replacements are properly 
trained to operate a school in the fashion we have 
been describing. 

A second major action necessary to implement the 
"principal power" recommendation is that the 
administrator-training institutions in Florida recon- 
stitute their programs so as to prepare administrators 
to undertake the new roles we advocate. 

Elements of the statewide testing program are 
already in place and the State Department of Education 
has plans for expanding present practices. However, 
care should be taken that the enlarged statewide testing 
program permits test scores to be published district 
by district and school by school. Such comparisons 
are crucial for accountability purposes. Moreover, 
appropriate state officials should contemplate adopting 
the National Assessment of Education Project test for- 
mat so as to gain the advantages of regional and national 
comparisons. 

The school-by-school Annual Performance Report, 
like the other reforms we have summarized above, 
is also capable of immediate installation. All the 
technology necessary for it to be successful is available. 
After a year of concerted action by state and local 
officials, every school in Florida could issue an Annual 
Performance Report beginning in the spring of 1974. 
As statewide testing decisions were made, the results 
of new tests could be incorporated into such perform- 
ance reports in future years. 

Experimental Activities 

The following three areas need further develop- 
ment prior to being installed throu ghout the state. 

Parent Advisory Councils are already in operation * 
in some Florida schools and are used widely in districts 
such as Los Angeles. Nevertheless, there are many 
ways in which they could proceed and more experience 
would be beneficial prior to mandating their existence 
throughout the state. Deliberate experimental ventures 
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with PACs should be tried in a small number of 
Florida's school districts. The results of these ventures 
should then serve to guide the actions of the remainder 
of the state. 

We have already described the use of statewide test 
scores as a predictive instrument for accountability 
purposes. Here we wish to re-emphasize the prelimi- 
nary nature of this technique and to repeat our proposal 
that experiments be undertaken to assess its utility 
for statewide installation. 



Similarly with Parent Choice Clusters, we are aware 
of the political liabilities which attach themselves to 
such plans. Consequently, where population density 
justifies the effort and it is consistent with community 
values, we advocate a controlled experiment. In this 
fashion we may gain a better idea of the degree to 
which the market place concept can act as an incentive 
to schools. 
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SECTION VII 
FINANCING EDUCATION OF 
MIGRANT CHILDREN 



EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF 
MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS IN FLORIDA 

Sources of Disadvantage 

The plight of the children of migratory farm workers 
is similar to that of children from stationary low-income 
families: all these children grow up in impoverished 
environments that severely limjt capital embodiment. 
Nevertheless, we believe the obstacles blocking the 
son or daughter of a migrant farm worker from a 
rewarding and productive life are both greater than 
and qualitatively different from those confronting the 
non-itinerant urban and rural poor. The difference is 
in the multiplicity of barriers which keeps the migrant 
child down on the farm and on the road. 

The economic condition of migrant families is well 
documented. 1 These are the poorest of the poor. For 
1969, the average annual income of male wqrkers in 
Florida has been estimated at $2,800. 2 AnnuaLunem- 
ployment was found to range from one to four months. 3 

The consequences of these economic facts of life 
for the development of migratory children are clear. 
Young children must fend for themselves while every 
able-bodied member of the family is in the fields. (It 
is not uncommon to find four- and five-year-old migrant 
children left home alone during the day.) Older children 
must drop out of school to supplement the family 
income. (Nationally, only 14 percent of the migrant 
children who enter first grade go beyond the ninth year 
of schooling.) 4 Children of all' ages live in homes 



'The major work on migrant children in Florida was done in 1968- 
1969: c. John Kleinart. Migrant Children in Florida, Vol. 1 and 
II, prepared for the Migratory Child Division of the Florida State 
Department of Education, 1969. 

2 lbid., p. 209. 

*Ibid„ pp. 188-191. 

4 Estimate of the United States Office of Education, provided by 
Dale Hilburn, Director of the Florida Migratory Child Division 
of the State Department of Education. 
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characterized by overcrowding and lack of privacy. 
It was found that in Hamilton, Hillsborough, Sarasota 
and Dade counties, migrant families of four to five 
members live in houses averaging from 1.0 to 1.94 
rooms including kitchens and bathrooms.' Needless 
to say, the concept of "study space" is foreign to 
people living in these wretched conditions. 

In addition to the education disadvantages inherent 
in impoverishmv nt, migrant families and children are 
further disadvantaged by being victims of class prej- 
udice. We know that migratory farm work is among 
the lowest status occupations in the United States. 6 
And while the only direct evidence at this time is the 
testimony of educators who work in the field of migrant 
education, it is widely believed migrant children are 
treated as inferiors and outcasts by middle-class class- 
mates and insensitive teachers. That this negative 
attitude exists is indirectly substantiated by the 
responses of migrant parents to. questions concerning 
the problems faced by their children in school. The 
largest number of parents stated "obtaining adequate 
clothing" was the biggest school problem of migratory 
pupils. 7 This suggests, given the mild climate in 
Florida, these parents feel their children are identified 
as migrants and are treated differently because their 
clothing is different from that of the non-itinerant 
pupils. And though more needs to be known about 
the impact of teacher attitudes on pupils' learning, we 
are of the opinion that negative attitudes on the part 
of school personnel inhibit academic achievement. 8 

A third source of disadvantage for the migrant child 
is his mobility. He moves from school to school and 

5 Kleinart, p. 245. 

•Robert W. Hodge, Paul M. Seigel, and Pe t H. Rossi, "Oc- 
cupational Prestige in the United States, 1925-19oJ," American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 70 (November, 1964), 286-302. 

7 Kleinart, p. 423. 

•Henry S. Dyer, "Some Thoughts About Future Studies," in 
Frederick Mosteller and Daniel P. Moynihan, eds., On Equality 
of Educational Opportunity, pp. 400-401. 



teacher to teacher during the year thereby limiting the 
opportunity for stable relationships between teacher 
and child and carefully sequencedprograms of instruc- 
tion. In the 1969 study, it was found that the longest 
average period of time spent in one school by migratory 
children was 7.6 months; the average time for the 
shortest stay was approximately 2 months. Most 
migrant children completely miss the first two months of 
school in Florida, September and October. 9 

Another impediment to the academic success of the 
children of migratory farm workers is the language bar- 
rier. Economic opportunities for blacks in Florida have 
improved in recent years, and they are dropping out 
of the migrant stream; their replacements are Spanish- 
speaking people from Texas and the Southwest. While 
there is no concrete daU\ on the proportion of workers 
who are Spanish speaking, the director of the migrant 
education program in Polk county reported in 
November, 1972, that there has been a "very signifi- 
cant increase in our Spanish-speaking population." 
The children of these workers receive little of value 
from educational programs designed for English 
speakers. The inability to promote academic achieve- 
ment of schools which fail to recognize the language 
difference in Spanish-speaking children is well 
documented in California and Texas. The problem is 
equally salient for Spanish-speaking migrants in 
Florida. 

Finally, the physical health of migrant children is 
marginal, at best. They suffer from inadequate nutrition 
and rarely see a doctor except in emergencies. (Often, 
the ear infections which afflict young children are not 
treated.) They are exposed to the dangers of chemical 
poisoning in the fields and exhibit inordinately high 
rates of eye damage caused by rubbing in the field 
dust. Prenatal care is practically nonexistent \i the 
migrant community. The children's medical problems 
are exacerbated by ie ignorance and superstition of 
the parents. The 1969 study documents the farm 
worker's lack of information concerning the availability 
of free medical services, while migrants hold that illness 
is an act of God about which nothing can be done. 10 

We have briefly reviewed the pre-conditions to 
education for the migrant child: poverty, dis- 
crimination, mobility, language differences, and health 
problems. We turn to examine the migrant education 
program in Florida today. 

The Migrant Education Program in Florida 

The compensatory education program in Florida for 
the children of migratory farm workers is funded by 
\ 

9 Kleinart, p. 516. 
I0 / />/</., pp. 235-244. 



the federal government. However, during fiscal year 
1973, the migrant program will receive from the state 
the funds for 70 kindergarten, instruction units unused 
by the counties. This extra state money (approximately 
$900,000) will be spent primarily in the language 
development program to serve five-year olds (these 
children were not included in the migrant education 
program in fiscal 1972). Florida received $8,948,559 
from Washington for fiscal year 1972; the migrant sec- 
tion has applied for an equal amount for fiscal 1973. 

There are three major components of migrant educa- 
tion in Florida: 1) Early Childhood Learning, for three- 
and four-year olds; 2) Language Development, for 
elementary and middle-school-age children; and 3) 
Learn and Earn, for teenage migrant students. In addi- 
tion there is the Migrant E Jucationand Health Project 
(MEHP) which, in 1971-72, involved 18 community 
health workers in 25 counties; the social educator com- 
ponent, using 34 community workers; the Mobile 
Opportunity Laboratories in three counties; the Mi- 
grant Record Transfer System with 24 terminals; a 
tutorial program in one county; and a five-county 
summer preschool program. 

In 1971-72 the Early Childhood Learning (ECL) 
program served 4,100 three- and four-year olds in 21 
counties. Classes ran from 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and 
were held in 206 classrooms with 20 children in each. 
Two hundred five teachers and 410 teacher assistants 
were employed inlECL. 
,? > * 

The language development program (LD) was oper- 
ated during 197 1V72 in 22 counties and involved 450 
teacher assistants and 16,069 migrant students in 175 
schools. Right-to Read instructional material was the 
basis for the language development program. 

The Learn and Earn (LE) program was operated 
in 16 counties in 1971-72. Fifty-seven teachers and an 
equivalent number of teacher assistants provided train- 
ing to 1,710 students in auto tunu-up, supermarket 
cashiering, hospital patient care, hotel housekeeping, 
agribusiness, office work, and small engine technology. 
N inety percent of the students received paid on-the-job 
training. LE utilized 56 classroom units (trailers ana 
one portable) serving 15 students at one time for half- 
day periods. 

Identification of Migrant Children 

A major difficulty in the provision of educational 
services to migratory children is identification of the 
students in the schools. It is simply not known how 
many migrant children there are in Florida in various 
locations throughout the school year. For example, 
of 140 migrant children identified as such in New York 
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schools, only 33 had been previously identified by 
schools in Florida though all the children had been 
in Florida during the harvest season, A number of 
factors contribute to the identification problem: 

1. Animosity towards migrants on the part of school 
personnel reduces identifications. 

2. Teachers often will fail to identify migrant children 
if only a few are in the class. 

3. In counties where there are not personnel specifi- 
cally responsible for identifying migrant children, 
they are often not identified. 

4. Identifying migrants by asking these students to 
raise their hand in class results in errors (in one 
case, only one of three brothers in a school was 
identified in this way). 

5. Name changes and children in one family with dif- 
ferent surnames causes problems. 

A m igrant child may be identified in one school, missed 
at his next school, and reidentified in a third. The result 
is intermittent exposure to the compensatory cur- 
riculum. 

The identification of migrant children has improved 
with the advent of the computerized Migrant Record 
Transfer System (MRTS). New enrollees in a school 
can be checked against the list of previously identified 
migrant children and be reidentified. However, those 
children who have never had their records placed on 
the computer system will still be missed. In Florida, 
approximately 34,000 children have been identified 
and put on the MRTS. 

Expenditures Per Pupil 

Because of a shortage of operating funds and, par- 
ticularly, facilities not all identified migrant children 
receive the compensatory services. The lack of 
facilities is especially acute in the Learn and Earn 
program. 

Table I 

(1) (2) (3) 

Total Number of Total Number 
Children in the of Identified 
Program Program 1971/72 Migratory Children 71/72 

Early Childhood Learning 4100 4608 

Language Development 16,069 22,800 (Elementary age) 

Earn and Learn 1710 6705 (Secondary age) 

Total .'.1,879 34,113 

Projects are implemented in schools with the largest 
concentrations of migratory children. 

We have attempted a rough estimation of the amount 
of money spent per pupil in the three components of 



the migrant program. By aggregating expenditures in 
the county and multi-county projects, we can account 
for roughly 56 percent of the total state budget by pro- 
gram (column (2) below). Column (3) below shows the 
total state expenditure with the unassignable balance 
divided pro rata among programs, (The balance 
included state administration, supervision, attendance 
and MRTS services, health services, and mobile 
laboratories,) 

Table 11 



Assignable Pro Rated 

Expenditure per Total Expenditure 

Pupil in Program per Pupil in 

xerogram (column (2) above) Program (1971/72) 

1971/72 ((2) + $196) 

ECL (4100 students) ^581 $777 

LE(1710) 339 535 

LD (16,069) 59 225 

Weighted Average (2 1 ,879) 409 



The allocation procedure employed here is purely arbi- 
trary and most likely understates the actual dollar value 
of the resources utilized in the Learn and Earn and 
Language Development programs. Also the figures do 
not include amortization of LE facilities or LD Right- 
to-Read materials. 

These figures do show, however, the emphasis on 
early childhood learning and teenage job training in 
the Florida migrant program. In these areas, program 
students receive instruction in facilities and with cur- 
ricula designed specifically for migrant children; on 
the other hand, language development is conducted 
in the regular classroom and in conjunction with the 
regular program. 

Thus far we have examined expenditures in terms 
of the number of students involved with the migrant 
program. However, as shown in Table I, only about 
22,000 (64 percent) of 34,000 identified children are 
in the program. Clearly, expenditure per identified mi- 
grant child is going to be considerably less than the 
amount per child already in migrant classes. Average 
expenditure per pupil declines from $409 to $262 when 
all identified migrant children are taken into account. 

Finally, out of the total population of migrant chil- 
dren who are in Florida during the school year, only 
34,000 have been identified. The actual number is 
unknown, Estimates on the part of experts in the mi- 
grant child section of the Department of Education 
range as high as 68,000 for the total school age migrant 
child population. 

Policy Implications 

We recommend that prime responsibility for both 
financing an d delivering educational and related social 
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services to migrant children should rest with the state. 
The state can coordinate federal resources with county 
programs plus use additional state money to fill in the 
gaps. We should not expect counties to assume this 
overall responsibility because migrants may stay only 
briefly. To date the state has relied solely on federal 
money to supply special services for migrants. There 
was no state leadership until federal money arrived. 

There are three major gaps in existing migrant pro- 
grams: 

1) There is a gap between the 34,113 identified mi- 
grants and the possibly 68,000 children Florida 
experts estimate exist. If the 68,000 is the target 
group, state expenditures will have to increase 
dramatically. 

2) Although there are 34,1 13 identified children, only 
21,879 are now being served in special programs. 

3) The initial section on sources of disadvantage 
demonstrates that migrant children have even great- 
er handicaps than non-migrant children from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. Consequently, there is sub- 
stantial justificar'on for giving migrant children a 
higher weighting than disadvantaged children. Yet 
existing migrant programs spend only slightly more 
than the one-half state average allocated under Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 for stationary disadvantaged. 

The additional costs of a migrant program vary 
according to which of these gaps^is considered as the 
basis for a program. Again, we stress the need for 
migrant programs to consider all aspects of capital 
embodiment and not confine expenditures to formal 
instruction. The content of migrant programs will have 
to be different from programs for other disadvantaged 
children. 



If the state chooses to cover 68,000 children, then 
the cost at one-half the incremental state average 
expenditure would be $17.66 million.* If the program 
is directed at gap number 2, additional state expendi- 
tures must be $4.7 million assuming a weight of 1.5 
or an added one-half the state average. If we weight 
migrant children at 2.0 rather than 1 .5 the cost of cover- 
ing 34,113 would be $9.37 million. 

The state should be able to operate a migrant educa- 
tion program through the most effective delivery 
system. In most cases, this will be school districts^ 
but contracts with pther public or private firms should 
be allowed. For example, the state may want to con- 
tract with a non-profit agency that travels with the 
migrant stream. The state may also want to contract 
with food service organizations that can best reach 
the homes of migrant children. 

Whatever delivery system is used, the state needs 
to collect better data on all aspects of migrant children. 
As of now, the state relies on fragmentary and non- 
standard reports from the counties. If migrant educa- 
tion is to be primarily a state responsibility, the state 
must design and finance a data collection system. 
Florida should annually collect data on such things 
as: 

— the actual number of migrant school-age children 
— the ethnic composition of the migrant population 
— the dropout incidence 
— the intrastate movement of migrant children 
— policy implications from the interstate com- 
puterized migrant education system 



*In these calculations we have deducted the federal contribution 
for special migrant programs to derive a net state expenditure. 
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FINANCING SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
j IN FLORIDA 

The Florida school transportation program was last 
revised in 1968. The state percent of total support had 
fallen to 43 percent in 1967-68 but jumped back up 
to 54 percent after the revised formula went into effect. 
Since 1968, however, the state percentage/:^ dropped 
appreciably to 41.5 percent (about $8,795 million out 
of a total of $20,483 million). In short, the increased 
costs of transportation caused by salaries, operation, 
maintenance, and integration have been borne primar- 
ily by the local taxpayer. Given the ten-mill cap there 
seems to be no rationale for shifting transport costs 
to the local revenue base. Indeed this may lead in 
slow property tax growth counties to changes in 
resource allocation with less money going to instruc- 
tional programs. Consequently, a good case can be 
made for full state assumption (FS A) of transport costs. 
After an analysis of the Florida formula, this paper 
win consider some alternatives. Our projections of 
future cost increases (see appendix) highlight the trend 
toward a constantly increased local share. 

The Current Florida Program 

In a typical state, transport costs vary between dis- 
tricts by 3 to 1. Consequently, the Florida MFP has 
adjusted its formula for a variety of factors. The for- 
mula divides transported ADA by Adjusted Bus Miles 
for a "density index.'* The oayment schedule for dense 
areas provides less money per pupil but more money 
per mile. This is based on the theory that more pupils 
are picked tip at each stop (saving money compared 
to rural areas). But operating costs are higher on heav- 
ily used urban roads (costs more money per mile). 
In a sparse area the formula provides more per child 
(because fewer pupils are picked up at each stop) but 
less per mile (because it costs less to go a given distance 
if the vehicle must stop only a few times). Some Florida 
state administrators are satisfied with the formula 
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adjustments but claim the payment rates are not high 
enough to keep the state share from eroding. They 
advocate merely increasing the state payment schedule 
to cover full costs. For a very sparse district the state 
pays $10.00 per child and $.24 a mile. A new rate 
schedule would be devised to pay all local costs. 

Efficiency and Complexity: A Trade-Off 

As Tables 1 and 2 demonstrate, transport costs in 
Florida are constantly going up in every compo- 
nent — number of buses, bus miles, bus trips and short 
and long trips. This constant cost increase raises the 
issue of efficiency which is underlined by full state 
assumption where all costs can be passed along to the 
state. One theory is that local effort or cost sharing 
encourages efficiency because part of costs will come 
from local taxpayers. However, a state formula that 
pays all necessary costs can be an efficiency stimulus 
also, provided the formula is based on good estimates 
of what the cost of transportation should be in a district 
with a given set of conditions. Under this formula, 
a district receives only the computed necessary costs. - 
If it administers its transportation program extrava- 
gantly (fads and frills) or inefficiently, it must pay for 
those costs from local funds. On the other hand, if 
;t is very efficient it can use excess state funds for 
other purposes. State safety standards will need to be 
devised to ensure low costs are not caused by over- 
crowding, etc. 

There are several full state assumption plans that 
satisfy the above criteria. Like the Florida one, how- 
ever, they tend to be complex including si»<*h things 
as density, road conditions, wage levels, and special 
costs for vocational and handicapped education. If we 
are to predict accurately "necessary costs** for each 
county the complexity is inherent. Computing neces- 
sary costs based on past experience may provide a 
less complex formula but much of this "experience** 
may reflect traditional inefficient operations. Another 



alternative would be for the state merely to pay all 
transport costs based on local receipts, but then there 
is no stimulus for local efficiency. 

Specific Alternatives 

Given the sophisticated and equalized system 
Florida now uses, at least three general alternatives 
are worth mentioning: 

1. payment of all 44 necessary costs M as described 
above. Obviously, the basis for deriving necessary 
costs is crucial. 

2. state payment of entire approved costs — state 
approved bus routes, salaries, and other costs. This 
entails very detailed control from Tallahassee. 

3. state payment of a fixed percentage (e.g., 75 per- 
cent) as part of an integrated equalized foundation 
program. 

We believe the second alternative involves too much 
state control and bureaucratic approval in a state as 
large and diverse as Florida. The third alternative 
becomes less attractive in Florida where local districts 
can not raise their local taxes (ten-mill cap) to pay 
for their increased transport costs. Given the signifi- 
cant long-run increase in transportation costs, it leads 
to diversion of local money from instruction to trans- 
port. State assumption of transportation is congruent 
with our view that the MFP is essentially a total founda- 
tion program. To the maximum extent possible local 
leeway should be left for local choices in instructional 
programs rather than restricted for ancillary services 
like transportation. We present below other s olans 
that provide full state assumption. 

Delaware 

Delaware provides for FSA of transport. They pay 
different rates depending on whether a school district 
contracts (including leases) or provides bus service 
directly. Many scholars have advocated relieving 
school systems of direct transport so it can concentrate 
on instructional problems. Delaware buys the buses 
for the districts and depreciates them over ten years. 
Delaware provides standard payments (adjusted by 
region) for these categories if a district operates trans- 
portation directly (rather than contracts): 

Fixed Changes— storage, inspection, etc. 

Operation Allowance — adjusted by bus capacity and 
total mileage. 

Administrative Allowance— a per diem rate for each 
bus taking into consideration its size. 



Layover Time — rate of SI. 6* an hour where it is 
cheaper to pay driver than to pay mileage for return 
trip (restricted to vocational education). 

Midday Trips — for double sessions, kindergarten, 
extended school days — rate depends on capacity of 
bus, rate per mile, 10 percent allowance for adminis- 
tration. 

Attendant Wages and Sick Leave. 

Maryland 

Maryland pays 98 percent of total transport costs. 
Roughly, their formula allots supervisors and clerks 
depending on ADA transported and establishes 
minimum insurance coverage. It then includes 1) a 
basic amount per vehicle depending on capacity and 
age of vehicle, 2) hourly rates for drivers and 
aides — $3.55 per hour + 1 1 percent, 3) adjustments for 
unpaved roads, 4) adjustments for density and 
minimum miles below which state won't pay, 5) vehicle 
operating costs (adjusted annual mileage times an 
operating factor). 

Preferred Alternative for Florida 

~~ The computer technology to provide optimal leart- 
cost bus routes is well developed and has been u*ed 
in numerous states and localities. These computer 
programs involve network analysis— using either true 
distances or coordinates — and scheduling analysis. 
They can be written to incorporate all the constraints 
normally associated with the busing of children — max- 
imum time on the bus, maximum speeds, safe bus 
stops, and so forth. 

The main objective of computerized routing and 
scheduling is to produce a plan that uses the 
fewest possible vehicles. The basis for 'his i« thai 
generally the fixed costs associated with running a vehi- 
cle fleet (licenses, salaries,' facilities, rent, insurance, 
and so forth), which are independent of mileage 
traveled, grossly exceed the operating costs (fuel, 
lubricants, tires, maintenance and depreciation). In 
practice the ratio between fixed and operating costs 
of a vehicle fleet is often as high as 3 to i. 

The output of the computer scheduling analysis is 
a map of bus routes, total mileage, and the required 
number of busec and drivers. Most likely, there will 
be several alterative *ravel patterns which approx- 
imate the "optiirad" solution in a district. 

State aid to districts f or transportation will have two 
components: capital outlay and operating. The operat- 
ing aid will be based on tfo* numfcJefUF buses and miles 
required in the computer-determined optimal solution. 
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Components of what we will call "operating aid" 
include: 

1. driver sr'aries (including ready substitutes, based 
on number of buses) 

2. maintenance (salaries and parts based on number 
of buses and miles) 

3. supervision (based on number of drivers and 
maintenance personnel) 

4. fuel, lubricants, tires, etc. (based on buses and 
miles) 

5. insurance (based on buses) 

6. rent (facilities "rental" cost based on number of 
buses) 

In calculating the state zAd for a district, the transpor- 
tation bureau should first apply standardized co* 
the various categories of operating expenditui 
adjustments should be made for the following i s: 

1. cost-of-living differences in the counties 

2. miles driven on open highway and in city traffic 
(these will affect costs of maintenance, fuel, lubri- 
cants, etc.) 

3. miles driven on unpaved roads. 

In addition, adjustments will have to be made for the 
age of buses currently in use by the districts. Districts 
with an older fleet of vehicles will h ive greater mainte- 
nance costs. The average age of the newest buses (up 
to the number required in the optimal solution) in a 
district should be utilized as the weighting factor. 



TABLE 1 



CAPITAL OUTLAY COSTS PRORATED OVER 
EIGHT AND TEN YEARS, RESPECTIVELY 



County 8 Ycais 10 Years 



1 65,938 67,608 

2 11,285 11,558 

3 16,237 23,313 

A 5,982 8,433 

5 96,796 108,656 

6 112,069 89.655 

7 6,924 7,947 

8 20,663 23,168 

9 17,200 18,233 

10 15,788 20.787 

11 21,823 32,469 

12 17,487 21,216 

13 161,195 243,303 

14 7,202 7,090 

15. ~ ~ 11,572 10,553 

16 0 0 

17 85,323 89,864 

18 4,296 4,086 

19 3,540 4,517 



TABLE 1 



County 8 Years 10 Years 



20 34,328 35,209 

21 7,656 9,603 

22 7,990 7,100 

23 8,143 9,670 

24 15,562 12,449 

25 12,329 13,758 

26 8,041 8,212 

27 „• 12,027 25,875 

28 8,297 11,705 

29 75,537 87,542 

30 6,688 10,330 

31 23,881 28,763 

32 22,685 25,985 

33 13,849 18,763 

34 11,471 11,389 

35 31,732 34,782 

36 30,821 47,815 

37 41,809 51,902 

38 8,869 9,026 

39 5,210 4,815 

40 19,473 20,465 

41 48,583 63,511 

42 , 46,348 51,451 

43 19,384 22,706 

44 32,781 33,657 

45 12,6(b 20,039 

46 61,807 62,761 

47 10,758 13,235 

48 87,103 95,882 

49 16,994 18,641 

50 97,154 101,763 

51 „ 36,213 44,310 

52 68,392 99,192 

53.... 97,137 110,398 

54 18.85/ 19,862 

55 22,540 24,397 

56 18,275 28,269 

57 28,942 29,029 

58 42,254 47.333 

59 - 34.447 43,897 

60 15,596 21,110 

61 ' 16,383 19.858 

62 11,104 12,116 

63 7,956 8,264 

64 70.326 68,113 

65 6,059 7,433 

66 17,542 18,227 

67 14,426 14,448 

Total 2,047,685 2,377,524 



The last consideration leads into the capital outlay 
component of state transportation aid. Under full state 
assumption, the state would purchase for the districts 
the number of buses required by the optimal routing 
solution. Buses in the counties would be replaced when 
they failed to meet safety standards. Professor Bang- 
hart and his associates at Florida State University have 
~*,-*yzed these capital outlay costs. 1 At the state aver- 
age of miles driven annually (13,300) per bus, eight- 
and ten-year averages would be 107,000 and 133,000 



1 Frank Banghart, et al., Reformulation of the Minimum Founda* 
tion Program for Allocation of School Bus Transportation Funds 
in Florida, (Tallahassee, Florida State University, 1972). 
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miles per bus. They then computed the capital outlay 
costs to the state prorated over eight and ten years. 
These are presented in Table I. 

We feel this plan for state transportation aid provides 
equitable funding to the counties while preserving the 
stimulus to efficiency. The amount of money given 
a county would be sufficient to implement the optimal 
solution determined by the computer analysis. The dis- 
tricts, however, would be free to spend the money 
on anv transportation plans they chose; though we 
would expect many of them to use the opt: I routes 
used for the state allocation. If districts choose to use 
different bus routes and more expensive equipment, 
they could employ local funds for this. 

The capital outlay provision in this plan was 
stimulated by the current situation in Florida districts 
where more than 100 buses are over 15 years old and 
234 are 1960 models. These aged buses worry safety 
experts in the transportation section of the Florida 
Department of Education. 

We do not know the operating costs or capital costs 
to implement this proposed solution, because the opti- 
mal routes have never been calculated. Using the 1970- 
71 bus routes, the total transport costs were $21.33 
million of which the state paid $11.16 million. It would 
have cost the state $10.17 million to assume all operat- 
ing costs in that year. However, we expect that using 
standardized costs and optimal transportation net- 
works, the total state contribution under full assump- 



tion would have been less in 1970-71 than the actual 
expenditure of $21.3 million. 

Other Alternatives 

Banghart's study recommends a multiple regression 
system for estimating future necessary transportation 
operation costs based on prior years experience. His 
formulas are complex, and there are some refinements 
needed. We quarrel with the regression approach, how- 
ever, because it is bascJ on the premise that the 
counties are already operating their transportation sys- 
tems efficiently and optimally. It assumes, first, that 
given the current number of buses and t*:eir routes, 
the counties are staffing their transportation depart- 
ments and maintaining their buses at least cost. And 
it assumes, second, that the numbers of buses and 
their routes in the counties represent an optimal trans- 
portation network. 

We believe that school transportation, which is an 
auxiliary service similar to delivery operation:, in »aany 
organizations, should be treated as a business problem 
subject to criteria of efficiency. By using standardized 
costs in its state aid formula and by applying these 
costs to optimal routing patterns, the state will be pro- 
viding the districts with a stimulus to efficient transpor- 
tation operations. The state should assume leadership 
in this area by adopting the technical solution (com- 
puterization) employed for problems of this type in 
private industry. 
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SECTION IX 
PROJECTED COSTS OF STATEWIDE 
KINDERGARTEN 



PROJECTED COST OF 
STATEWIDE KINDERGARTEN 

The Florida Legislature mandated in 1968 that kinder- 
garten classes "shall be implemented on a statewide 
basis in annual increments so that all such children 
(kindergarten) shall be served by 1973." While moving 
toward full implementation, Table 1 shows that overall 
kindergarten ADA has increased six-fold in five years. 
State support in terms of instruction units has increased 
almost twelve-fold, primarily because several large 
counties, notably, Dade, Duval and Pinellas, did not 
receive MFP support in 1 966-67 for kindergarten. Since 
1968-69, however, both ADA and instruction units 
have almost doubled. 



TABLE I 

STATEWIDE KINDERGARTEN ADA AND INSTRUCTION UNITS 



Kindergarten Instruction 
Year ADA % Increase Units % increase 



• Until July 1, 1971, school districts were required 
to provide additional local effort in the amount of five 
percent of required local effort for grades 1-12 or $3000 
per kindergarten instruction unit, whichever was less, 
in order to receive MFP support for kindergarten*. 
This matching requirement probably discouraged some 
districts from implementing kindergarten rapidly. 

Table 2 compares county kindergarten programs 
offered in 1970-71. It shows kindergarten ADA as a 
percent of grade 1-6 ADA according to our usual six- 
way classifications of counties. Poor rural and poor 
urbanized rural counties had the highest proportion 
of kindergarten service while poor urban counties had 
the lowest. 

Statewide kindergarten ADA is projected to increase^ 
from 43,407 in 1970-71 to about 96,700 in 1976-1977. 
Using the existing Florida pupil/teacher ratios, Table 
3 shows that about $36. 1 million additional state money 
for operating purposes will be required annually to 
fund these projected ADA. As our capital outlay sec- 



1966- 67 8,357 135 

1967- 68 8,417 .7 * 135 

1968- 69 24,603 192.3 739 447.4 

1969- 70 37,020 50.5 1,133 53.3 

1970- 71 43,407 17.3 1,345 18.7 

1971- 72 50,837 17.1 1,598 18.8 



TABLE 2 

KINDERGARTEN ADA AS A PERCENT OF GRADES 1-6 



ADA - 1970-71 

Kindergarten Grades 1-6 K. as % of 1-6 



Poor Rural 3,643 40.781 8.93 

Poor Urbanized Rural 5,392 58,&38 9.16 

Poor Urban 5,042 164,188 3.07 

Rich Rural 1,966 31,728 6.19 

Rich Urbanized Rural 8,643 120,004 7.20 

Rich Urban J8/721 283;470 6.60 
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tion demonstrates, there is a need for new kindergarten 
facilities in the range of $150 million. 

Assumptions: 

1. Theratioof ADA to I >. will be the same in 1976- 
77 as it was in 1970-71 

2. ADM is projected to be 104,000. Assuming ADA 
is 93 percent of ADM yields 96, 720 



Instruction Unit Value 

3. OCE money will increase to $7 ,670/1. U. in 1973-74 
and increase four percent per year from 1973-74 
to 1976-77. 

4. The average value for salaries/1. U. will increase 
four percent per year. 

5. Assumptions (3) and (4) yield an instruction unit 
value in 1976-77 of $7,136 for salaries and $8,296 
for OCE, or a total unit value of $15,432. 



TABLE 3 



OPERATING FUNDS GENERATED FOR KINDERGARTEN FROM MFP 





ADA 


Instruction Units 
(Includes STS & Supr.) ADA/I.U. 1 


Value of Units 
Excluding CO & DS 


Dollars S Per 
Generated ADA 


1970-71 

1976-77 


. 43,407 


1,529 28.4 
3,406 ^28.4 


SI 0,782 
15,432 


$16,485,678 $380 
52.561,393 543 










36,075,714 



! The ADA/I.U. is relatively high compared to the basic program because districts have the option of offering half-day or full-day sessions. 
The present funding formula allows one instruction unit for each 25 pupils in full-day attendance and one instruction unit for a minimum of 40 
pupils in half-day attendance. 
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FINANCING RETIREMENT 

Public School Employees Retirement System 

Since December 1, 1970, all new employees of the 
public school systems in Florida have been required 
to participate in the consolidated Florida Retirement 
System (FRS). Before that date, instructional person- 
nel, participated in the Teacher Retirement System 
(TRS) and non-instructional personnel in the State and 
County Employee Retirement System (SCOERS). 
(However, non-instructional personnel in the State 
Department of Education and the Florida Education 
Association could join either TRS or SCOERS and 
some instructional personnel joined SCOERS). 

There have been two periods since December 1, 
1970, when employees could choose to transfer from 
TRS or SCOERS to FRS. Roughly 45 percent of those 
in TRS and 95 percent of those in SCOERS have trans- 
ferred to FRS. 

This year under TRS, employees contribute 6.25 
percentof theirgross salary; under SCOERS and FPS, 
they contribute 4 percent of their gross salary plus 
5.2 percent of the first $9,000. The employee contribu- 
tion is matched by the employer. 

Figure 1 shows the contributions required of 
employees under the two formulas. Salaries less than 
$20,800 require a larger annual employee contribution 

%/ W FRS than under TRS. The employe; matching 
icquirement is correspondingly greater in the con- 
solidated system than in the TRS. 

The historical growth in total employee contributions 
(and employer matching^ can be traced to five sources: 

1. Increase in the number of employees. There has 
been an 18.6 percent increase in the number of full- 
time instructional personnel since FY 1968. There 
has probably been a proportionate increase in the 
number of non-instructional personnel. 



2. Increase in the salary level. The average annual 
salary of instructional personnel increased 22 per- 
cent between FY 1968 and FY 1971. 

3. Changcovcrs from TRS to FRS. A large percen- 
tage of the roughty35,00G transfers made the change 
during FY 1 971 . The greater cost of FRS increased 
the matching requirement. 

4. Increases in the required social security contribu- 
tion for personnel in SCOERS. From 4.8 percent 
to 5.2 percent of up to $7,800. 

5. A "forgiveness" policy in FY'68 which permitted 
districts to match only up to total revenues received 
for that purpose. 

School District Retirement Matching 

School districts have been required to match 
employee contributions since 1968. Districts have 
received state aid for retirement matching of $500 per 
instructional unit. Table 1 shows that the difference 
between state contributions and local district expendi- 
tures for retirement matching has jrown each year. 
In 1968 the state contributed about 39 percent of dis- 
trict retirement matching expenditures, while in 1972 
the state portion had decreased to less than 50 percent. 

Table 1 

Total expenditures from State contribution % of retirement 
operating funds for re- (a $500/IU (includes paid by State 



FV 


tirement matching 


recalculation) 




72 


" $<v7,246.837 


$33,380,000* 


49.6% 


71 


.3,084.074 


32,951,975 


56.7% 


70 


49,337.889 


32,078,805 


65.0% 


69 


40,008,800 


29,988,776 


75.0% 


68 


31,066.962' 


27,592,270 


88.9% 



* Estima*' * 



Table 2 shows district expenditures for retirement 
matching and statexontributions in terms of per pupil 
in enrollment. 
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Table 2 





District Contribution 


State Contribution 




Per Pupil in Enrollment 


Per Pupil in Enroll- 


FY 


(K-I2) 


ment (K-12) 


72 


S2I.I3 


S20.82 


71 


15.93 


20.89 


70 


11.12 


20.68 


69 


6.74 


20.18 


68 


2.44 


19.33 



Since 1968 district contributions per pupil have 
increased almost 900 percent, whereas state contribu- 
tions have increased less than 8 percent. This minimal 
increase during the past five years in the state contribu- 
tion has left the burden of matching the growth in 
employee contributions to the retirement fund r?i the 
local school districts. 

Future Costs of Retirement Matching 

Projection of the costs of retirement matching fov 
Florida school districts is complicated by lack of data 
concerning: 

1. the average contribution rate [at this time it is not 
known what percentages of instructional personnel 
are in the Teacher Retirement System (the TRS 
rate is 6.25 percent) and the Florida Retirement 
System (the FRS rate is 4 percent plus 5.2 percent 
of the first $9,000)] 

2. the average salary level of non-instructional per- 
sonnel (expenditure data for operations, main- 
tenance, transportation, and food service include 
all outlays, not only salaries) 

Despite this gap in the data, a fairly good projection 
of the costs of retirement matching can be made. First, 



Let R = the average contribution rate for all 
school district employees in Florida, 
S a = the average salary of all employees,* 
Ip = the number of instructional personnel, 
and Np = the number of non-instructional per- 
sonnel. 



Then, Expenditure = R(S a X I P ) + R(S a X N P ) = 
RaS (I p + Np) 

We are distinguishing instructional and non- 
instructional personnel because they have changed in 
numbers at different rates during the past five years. 
We offer three projections of total retirement matching 
expenditures for the coming five years: high, low, and 
our best judgement. These are straight-line projections 
involving estimates of the average annual change dur- 
ing the five-year period. 1 



'The complete mathematical derivations of these projections are 
available from the authors. 



Expenditure per pupil 
Expenditure base, 1971/1972: 41.95 



Year 


High 


Best Kstimate 




72/73 


$46.46 


45.74 


44.56 


73/74 


51.46 


49.88 


47.34 


74/75 


57.00 


54.39 


50,29 


75/76 


63.13 


59.31 


53.42 


76/77 


69.92 


64.67 


56.75 



Our enrollment projections are those provided by the 
research section of the State Department of Education 
for Florida. 



Projected 

Year Enrollment (K-12) 

72/73 1.620,562 

73/74 1,629.696 

74/75 1.629,068 

75/76 1.633,754 

76/77 1,641.572 



Total Expenditure for Retirement Matching 

Year High Best Estimate Low 

72/73 S 75.291,310 74,124,505 72,212,242 

73/74 83,864, 156 8 1 ,289.236 77. 149,808 

74/75 92,856,876 88,605,008 81.925,829 

75/76 103,138,890 96,897,949 87,275,138 

76/77 114.778,714 106,160.460 93,159.211 

P»".-«» 2 presents the high, low, and best estimates 



ingra. V". f orm (the relationships would be more easily 
grasp; if semi-logorithmic graph paper were used). 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Florida school district expenditures for retirement 
matching will continue to climb in the next five years. 
They will rise from the current leveLof $67 million 
to$100 million by 1975or 1976. Using theState Depart- 
ment of Education Bureau of Finance's projections 
of instruction units, and applying the current state con- 
tribution rate of $500 per instruction unit, in 1976-1977 
the state will contribute $37,904,000 and districts will 
contribute $68,256,000 for retirement matching (our 
best estimate). 

We believe the state government of Florida should 
assume full responsibility for matching the retirement 
contributions of employees in school districts. It is 
clear this was ft :e original intent of the Florida Legisla- 
ture when it mandated retirement matching in fiscal 
year 1968 and provided districts nearly th* full amount 
of the expenditure that year. The Legislature's recent 
action in consolidating all retirement systems into one 
Florida Retirement System with mandatory member- 
ship for alhemployees of school districts reinforces 
this proposition that fundingand operation of the retire- 
ment system is a state responsibility. 

Further, the property tax override now permitted 
school districts to fund the deficit in retirement costs 



(000) 
120,000 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
FOR RETIREMENT MATCHING 




FIGURE 2 



clearly discriminates against low-wealth communities 
by allowing wealthy districts to raise a sum of revenue 
for retirement matching at much lower tax rates than 
those required in poor districts. We believe this 
inequity should be corrected through full state assump- 
tion of retirement matching. If local voters turn down 
property tax overrides, the ten-mill local property tax 
cap would result in local districts' allocating more 
money to retirement at the expense of instructional 



programs. All but 9.8 percent of Florida's school chil- 
dren attend school in districts that are at or very near 
the ten-mill limit. The retirement trends we project 
will either result in increased local property taxes or 
forced reallocations of funds from instruction to retire- 
ment. The one solution is state assumption which is 
also conrruent with our recommendations in transpor- 
tation and construction. 
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PROPERTY TAX ASSESSMENT IN FLORIDA 

In recent years Florida has been confronted with 
an increasing controversy over property tax 
assessment. An assessment ratio program was begun 
in 1970 for two major reasons. Under the Minimum 
Foundation Program formula the state pays so much 
per instruction unit, but local property tax revenue 
of seven mills is deducted from the state payment. 
Consequently, it is to a school district's advantage to 
keep assessing low and thereby compel the state to 
pay a greater share of the cost of local school operation. 
Moreover, the degree of underassessment varied 
widely among the county assessment districts within 
the state. The state MFP equalization program could 
not operate precisely because actual property tax yields 
did not reflect true county tax capacity. Finally, the 
ten-mill cap on property taxes for schools means 
counties are unable to increase their tax yield from 
an under assessed base by increasing the tax rates. 
This situation has caused school finance experts to 
remark that the state aid programs are constructed on 
a base of "funny money." 

The precise nature and procedures of the Florida 
ratio study have been the focus' of property tax reform 
in Florida. While the current ratio study is an issue 
for the courts to decide, we would like to concentrate 
on the total reform of the overall property tax assess- 
ment system in Florida. A sound ratio study is only 
one .element in strengthening state property tax 
administration. The current ratio study indicates, how- 
ever, some substantial problems exist in the entire area 
of property tax assessment in Florida. 

Florida has a tradition of joint state-local property 
tax administration and will probably continue under 
this pattern for the foreseeable future. While other 
states (Maryland) have moved toward complete cen- 
tralization o'f property tax administration, Florida has 
not indicated any real interest in this pattern. Con- 



sequently, we will confine our comments to remolding 
the two-level system. 

A general objective is efficient impartial admiaistra-_ 
tion of a tax that is unusually difficult to administer. 
Two general criteria are widely acclaimed. 1 First, 
assessed values of property should approximate full 
market values; that is, the assessed value should be 
approximately what a willing buyer would pay to a 
willing seller, both dealing at arm's length with no 
strings attached. Second, where property is not 
assessed at its full market value, at least all properties 
in a given class should be assessed at the same ratio 
of assessed to full value. Unfortunately, the current 
Florida ratio study tells us nothing about this latter 
criteria, nor does the state even gather the basic infor- 
mation on assessment among and within many classes 
(industrial, etc.). To achieve the above goals any state 
needs: 

1 . A single state agency professionally organized and 
equ ipped for the job, wi th adequate powers of super- 
vision and regulation clearly defined by law. This 
state agency should be insulated from political influ- 
ence of other state officials. 

2. Completely professionalized assessment personnel 
at the state and local level with compensation and 
opportunity for advancement adequate to attract 
and hold well-qualified people. 

3. A workable, efficient apportionment of assessment 
responsibilities between the state and local levels, 
with careful coordination of assessment standards 
and procedures. 

Professionalization of Personnel 

Several study groups including the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) have 



! H. Thomas James. "Qualitative Indices of Property Tax 
Administration** in Compact, February, 1968, p. 12. 
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strongly urged the end of elected local assessors that 
are used in Florida. As ACIR observed: 

Local governments are accustomed to employing 
trained accountants, engineers, health officers, social 
workers, and school teachers but they seem willing 
to elect as assessor any resident citizen who is old 
enough to vote and does not have a criminal record, 
and then pay him less than the janitor. 2 

ACIR recommends the following seven steps toward 
professionalization of assessors — none of these are 
implemented in Florida. The study team strongly urges 
their adoption in Florida. 

1. All taxable property in the state should be 
appraised for taxation only by appraisers certified 
as to qualifications on the basis of examination by 
a public agency authorized to perform this function. 

2. All assessors should be appointed to office, but 
with eligibility for appointment based on state cer- 
tification as to qualifications. 

3. There should be no requirement of prior residence 
in the assessment district for appointment to the 
office of assessor. 

4. Assessors should be appointed by the chief execu- 
tives or executive boards of local governments 
when assessment districts are coextensive with 
such governments, and by the legally constituted 
governing agencies of multi-county districts. 

5. The state agency authorized to supervise property 
tax administration should be empowered to estab- 
lish the professional qualifications of assessors and 
appraisers and certify candidates as to their fitness 
for employment on the basis of examination given 
by it or of examinations satisfactory to it given by 
a state or local personnel agency. 

6. The state supervisory agency should be 
empowered to prescribe and enforce minimum pro- 
fessional staffing requirements in all local assess- 
ment districts, and also to contract with local dis- 
tricts for the provision of part-time technical per- 
sonnel. 

7. To avoid obstruction to the local recruitment and 
retention of competent professional personnel, the 
state legislatures should not set, or place limits on, 
salaries paid certified local assessors and 
appraisers. 

Effective State Supervision and Coordination 

The key to uniformity of assessment on a statewide 
basic is a capable central supervisory agency with 



2 Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, The 
Role of the States in Strengthening the Property Tax, Volume I 
(GPO. Washington, D.C. 1963). 



appropriate powers and facilities and an insulation from 
political or other considerations that impede aggressive 
implementation. Florida needs to do more then attempt 
to patch up mistakes in the original job of local assessing 
through such devices as ratio studies. The top priority 
needs to be reasonable uniformity of assessment among 
counties and within counties in the prmary stage. The 
state supervisory agency must have the authority to 
issue orders and obtain compliance. While Florida state 
government does have considerable statutory supervi- 
sory and standard-setting authority, the implementation 
of this authority has been spotty and in some ways 
non-existent. It is possible that county assessors can 
influence the Legislature or Cabinet to cut back the 
supervisory zeal of the Department of Revenue. 

Arizona established an independent Department of 
Property Valuation with a Director who has the follow- 
ing powers that either do not exist in Florida (2,3,4) 
or are only sporadically implemented at best: 

1. Adoption of standard appraisal methods and 
techniques for use by the Department and county 
assessors in determining the valuation of property. 

2. Require the use by county assessors of such data 
processing system as the State Director may pre- 
scribe. 

3. State Director may request the Attorney General 
to initiate a mandamus action against any assessor 
who fails to follow any regulation, rule, order, or 
direction oi the Director. 

4. The State Director may contest any individual or 
class of proposed valuations before the State Board 
of Property Tax Appeals. 

Each Arizona Assessor's Office is provided with a 
complete set of manuals and an Assessor's Handbook 
so that he may conform with the statewide uniformity 
requirements. The State Department of Property 
Valuation has also provided a uniform parcel number- 
ing and parcel mapping system along with uniform tax 
area code maps and uniform procedures for handling 
exemptions under Arizona statutes. Compared to the 
nationally recognized standards set by Arizona, 
Florida provides very little money for local mapping. 
Moreover, Florida is not exercising nearly enough 
oversight to discover whether the county assessors 
actually use the state manuals in making their deci- 
sions. 

Arizona statutes provide that no assessor may estab- 
lish or change any valuation without approval by the 
Department of Property Valuation. Florida state offi- 
cials can only refuse to certify the whole county roll. 
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This is such a blunt tool that it has not been used. 
If the Arizona Department does not disapprove a 
requested local assessment within 20 days of receipt, 
approval is assumed, and the county assessor places 
the new value on the tax roll. Consequently, the state 
reviews local assessment concurrently with the work 
of local assessors. Florida's ratio studies are always 
a year behind, and the the county assessors can argue 
(at times with justification) that they have changed 
their practices. 

The Arizona system is preferable because it provides 
a direct adjustment for underassessment or nonuni- 
form assessment rather ihan an indirect deduction of 
state aid for education. In Florida, many counties 
would rather lose state education aid than adjust assess- 
ments. The Arizona system enables the state to in- 
crease assessments in subclasses of property directly. 
Florida does not even have information within coun- 
ties on many classes of property, including industrial,- 
commercial, and residential. 

Electronic data processing equipment is used exten- 
sively wherever possible in Arizona with the state 
handling data processing for 1 1 of the 14 counties. Less 
than half of Florida's counties have sophisticated 
automated equipment. In Arizona current sales prices 
are stored in the computer and any deviations below 
80 percent or above 96 percent are noted by the com- 
puter. The County Assessor is provided with a printout 
so that he can review and update appraisals to bring 
his tax roll into conformity with the standard. Florida 
is not even close to having this capacity. 

The provision of adequate assessing tools needs to 
be reinforced by instruction and assistance in their use. 
Florida's state government should have a major role 
in pre-entry and in-service training of assessors. The 
state agency needs an adequate number of staff techni- 
cians and appraisal specialists who can supervise local 
mapping and reappraisal of difficult properties. The 
existing quality and number of staff in the Florida 
Department of Revenue should be reviewed carefully 
to see if upgrading and increase in staff is needed. 
Florida does not provide county assessors with either 
financial assistance to purchase equipment, etc. or 
require adequate in-service training. In-service training 
is voluntary for Florida's county assessors. As ACIR 
notes: 

There is no satisfactory substitute for the continuous 
service training provided by competent, well-equipped 
state supervisory agencies through provision of tools, 
personal instruction in their use, collaboration in solv- 
ing difficult assessment problems, guidance in measur- 
ing and analyzing assessment performance and other- 
wise broadening the local assessor's range of profes- 
sional knowledge. 



Desirably, the educational equipment for an appraiser 
should include, in addition to the broad background 
of a college education, a year's internship with 
specialized instruction, supervised field assignments, 
and periodic examinations, which should carry mainte- 
nance pay and good assurance of a position upon suc- 
cessful completion of training. 3 

EQUALIZATION 

Equalization of assessment is a result of the continu- 
ous process discussed above of state supervision and 
cooperation with local assessors. The State of Florida 
needs to issue formal orders for adjustments to 
eliminate inequities within and among classes of prop- 
erty and among the various areas of a county (intra- 
county equalization). We have recommended in other 
parts of this report that the state pay a larger share 
of total school costs. This increased state assumption 
of school costs must be linked to an increased state 
role in property tax assessment and regulation. 
Withholding of state school aid for low or inequitable 
assessment does not "make the punishment fit the 
crime." Some possible direct remedies are: 

1. State can order or institute reassessment of prop- 
erty within counties. 

2. State can raise tax rate above the ten-mill cap if 
counties continually underassess. 

3. State can take over county assessment* for a 
specified period of time. State takeover could be 
triggered by a) failure to maintain adequate tax maps 
and record system, b) failure to meet personnel 
requirements, and c) assessments disclosing an 
index of inequality clearly in excess of a specified 
level of tolerance. 

A school equalization program can be implemented 
properly only if the figures on county assessed valua- 
tion are valid and reliable. 

This latter point brings us to the much debated 
Florida issue of ratio studies. The study team has 
limited experience in the details of ratio studies. ACIR, 
however, has examined the proper standards for ratio 
studiesand has suggested the characteristics of "a com- 
promise between the ideal program and a cheap 
program." Their recommended standards may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The program should be designed under the direc- 
tion of a professionally competent statistician. 

2. The assessments on each local roll should be clas- 
sified into at least 10 or 12 categories, by use types 
and to some extent by assessed value. A separate 



3 ACIR, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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market value estimate should be derived for each 
class of property by expanding the sample for the 
class. 

3. Real property sales occurring for a period of time 
after assessed values have been fixed should be 
fully recorded in small jurisdictions and sampled 
in large jurisdictions. If the time interval between 
the fixing of assessed values by the assessor and 
the need for assessment-level findings is short, the 
market value for the preceding year can be found 
and carefully trended. 

4. Parties to sales considered for use in the survey 
should be sent questionaires concerning terms of 
sales, reliability of sales prices as evidence of mar- 
ket value, and exact nature of transferred proper- 
ties; to be followed up by a second questionnaire 
or telephone or personal interview. (It is more 
important to do a good research job on a small 
number of sales than a superficial job on a large 
number.) 

5. Inassessed-value categories;that contribute materi- 
ally to the total assessed value, but are represented 
by few or no acceptable sales, appraisals should 
be used either in lieu of, or to supplement, sales. 
The appraisal subjects should be randomly 
selected, and include personal property as well as 
real property. 

6. The market values, whether derived from sales 
prices or from appraised values, should be matched 
with assessed values fixed prior to the sales dates 
and prior to the random selection of properties for 
appraisal. A ratio of assessed value to market value 
should be computed for each matched pair, and 
either the median ratio of the median market value 
or the median assessed value should be ascertained 
for each of the classes into which assessments have 
been grouped. From these medians an estimate of 
thfe total market values for all groups may then be 
compared with the total assessed value to derive 
a measure of the;urisdiction's assessment level. 
States that are making regular use of scientific 
assessment ratio studies recognize them as an indis- 
pensable factfinding tool without which reliable 
equalization of assessments and effective supervi- 
sion of assessing would not be feasible. For this 



reason the integrity of these studies must be safe- 
guarded. This is a tool only for those agencies that 
are prepared to use it skillfully and judiciously. 4 

It is obvious that Florida's ratio study does not include 
many of these recommended components. In our view 
the amount of state money allocated for ratio studies 
must be increased substantially. 

Exemptions 

A recent study of exemptions indicated that up to 
one-third of the taxable property in the United States » 
escapes taxation. Many exemptions have become per- 
manent fixture^ that escape regular scrutiny by state 
and local governments. Given the large amount of 
exempt property in Florida, an extensive study and 
reconsideration of exemption policies would be useful. 
Whenever property is exempted from tax rolls the 
potential for raising revenue is reduced and other prop- 
erties must assume the burden. 

Concluding Comments 

The recent ratio study alerts us to the fact that there 
are probably substantial problems in Florida. 
Increased state school aid and equalization require a 
sound state-local property tax assessment system. 
There are some important gaps in the state's authority 
to supervise local assessment. But the existing author- 
ity could also be used more aggressively and 
implemented more completely. In our view, broad 
scale reform needs to be considered starting with a 
reconsideration of the administrative and political rela- 
tionship of a state assessment agency to the Florida 
Cabinet and Legislature. The standards recommended 
by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations form an excellent basis for strengthening 
Florida's property tax administration. The state sys- 
tems in Arizona and Oregon could serve as very useful 
models for Florida to emulate. Florida has limited local 
discretion in property tax rates through the ten-mill 
cap. It is inconsistent to permit wide ranges in effective 
or actual property tax rates among counties because 
of differences in county assessment practices, com- 
petence, and standards. 



*ACIR, op. cit.. p. 50. 
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SECTION XII 
SOME REVENUE CONSIDERATIONS 



SOME REVENUE CONSIDERATIONS 
Introduction 

Our analysis of revenue for schools in Florida 
indicates that, as in the expenditure analysis, some 
of the key problems causing inequities in other states 
are not present. For instance, the problem of wide 
disparities in local property taxes found in other states 
is not present in Florida. In many other states the 
same house will be taxed three times higher in some 
school districts than in others. Accordingto the 1973-74 
annual district budgets, all but 23 counties are at the 
ten-mill property tax cap and two of these, Palm Beach 
and Volusia, are at 9.75 and 9.9 respectively. Excluding 
Palm Beach and Volusia the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance in 1970-71 in the remaining 21 
counties levying below ten mills was 125,905, or only 
9.8 percent of the total state ADA in grades 1-12 of 
1 ,290,007. 1 Consequently, there is no need to explore 
schemes of leveling school districts up or down to some 
state median tax as is the case in most other states. 2 
The issue of equalization of tax burden among counties 
focuses in Florida on property tax assessment dis- 
cussed in a prior section. As the following table indi- 
cates, Florida's ten-mill cap results in a relatively low 
local share of total education costs and a 39th rank- 
ing in local public school revenue as a percent of 
state and local school revenue. 

This lack of reliance on the local tax base results 
in considerably less inequality in educational expendi- 
tures than is found in most states. It is the variations 
in tax base between school districts with high assessed 
property values and low assessed property values that 



'These counties a. d their respective operating millage levies are: 
Baker, 9.3; Bay, 8.1; Calhoun, 8.0; Flagler, 8.5; Franklin, 7.15; 
Gilchrist, 8.0; Glades, 8.02; Hardee, 9.6; Highlands, 9.1; Holmes, 
9.0; Jackson, 7.0; Jefferson, 9.0; Layfayette, 7.0; Liberty, 6.0; Mad- 
ison, 8.0; Monroe, 8.4; Osceola. 8.83; Polk, 8.471; St. Johns, 9.12; 
Taylor, 9.0; and Union, 8.5. 

2 See Volume I of the report of Fleischmann Commission in 
New York. 



causes the tremendous expenditure differences in other 
states. We have made several recommendations, how- 
ever, to increase substantially the state's contribution 
to public education in such areasas construction, trans- 
portation, compensatory education, etc. Along with 
these proposals for new state money, however, must 
come some analysis of how to provide the necessary 
finances. Our proposals for increased state assumption 
of total school expenditures wili move Florida even 
closer to placing the wealth of the state behind each 
child and mitigating the importance of each county's 
property tax wealth. 

The Florida Surplus 

Florida is in the enviable position of having a sub- 
stantial state surplus that is projected to continue. 
Moreover, the advent of federal revenue sharing will 
add over $50 million for each of the next five years. 
Since education expenditures (at all levels) dominate 
the current general revenue budget, it is likely that 
education can expect a large share of this surplus. 

As these charts indicate, education absorbs 68.33 
percent of the total state general revenue; the next 
largest expenditure is health with only 8 percent. These 
figures are less noteworthy, however, when one 
realizes general revenue provides less than 50 percent 
of total state expenditures. Trust funds in Florida are 
particularly large, and these are primarily devoted to 
programs other than education. 

Florida does not have detailed projections of future 
revenues and expenditures assuming there are no new 
large programs started. For instance, the federal gov- 
ernment's tax system will probably not generate suf- 
ficient revenues at full employment to keep pace with 
built-in and uncontrollable cost increases of existing 
programs, much less fund large new initiatives. 3 The 



3 See Charles Schultze et. al. , Setting Priorities for the 1973 Budget 
(Washington: Brookings, 1972). 
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TABLE I 

LOCAL PUBLIC-SCHOOL RHVI-NUE AS PERCENT OP 
STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL REVLNUE, 1970-7 1 



UNITED STATES 55.9% 

1. New Hampshire 90.0 

2. South Dakota 83.0 

3. Nebraska rrrr. 8!.l 

4. Oregon 79.2 

5. Massachusetts. 76.9 

6. Montana 73.9 

7. Connecticut . 73.1 

8. New Jersey 72.8 

9. South Dakota 71.9 

10. Iowa . 69 9 

ji. Ohio 69!8 * 

12. Wisconsin 69.8 

13. Colorado , 67.3 

14. Kansas 66,8 

15. Wyoming 66.7 

16. Indiana 66.2 

17. Maine 65.3 

18. Vermont 65.2 

19. Missouri 64.8 

20. Califorifla 62.9 

21. Maryland ^ 62.6 

22. Rhode Island 61.2 

23. Virginia 60.6 

24. Nevada 60.5 

25. Illinois 59.6 

26. Idaho 58.4 

27. Minnesota 54.5 

28. Michigan 52.8 

29. Oklahoma \ s\.$ 

30. Arizona 51. 7 

31. Pennsylvania 50.8 

32. New York 49^9 

33: Tennessee 46.2 

34. Arkansas 45.4 

35. Texas „ 45.3 

36. West Virginia 44.4 

37. Utah " 42!i 

38. Washington 40.O 

39. Florida 38.3 

40. Kentucky 36.5 

41. Georgia 35.5 

42. Mississippi 32.5 

43. Louisiana 32.4 

44. South Carolina 29.1 

45. Alabama 25.4 

46. New Mexico 24.0 

47. Delaware 23.4 

48. North Carolina 22.1 

49. Alaska 15.6 

50. Hawaii 32 



Source: National Education Association, Research Division. 
Estimates of School Statistics, 1970-71. Research Report 1970-R15. 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1970, p. 35. 

Florida projections we have seen, however, indicate 
it may be possible to fund our recommendations with 
the projected surplus in current and future years. The 
projection of pupil enrollment is for immediate 
decreases in elementary school pupils which will make 
itself felt in the higher jgrades after the middle of the 
decade. The projection for 1980 is for grades 1-12 to 
remain almost level with some decrease in the elemen- 
tary grades. 
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1971-72 KXPENDIIURKS FROM Till- 
Gl-NHRAL RI-VhNUli FUND 



Kilirealion $ 915.3 15.25S.43 

Hospitals. Health anil Sanitation I07.35S.299.60 

Public Welfare '. 103.523.743.06 

Geneial Government 69.160.957.32 

Natural Resources 44.569.819.52 

Correctional Institutions 42.376.220.11 

Pioteclion to Persons & Piopcrty 29.671.786.33 

Retirements and Pensions 1.342.396.86 

Other 26.168.634.37 

IOTA I ....SI. 3 39.48 7. 1 1 5.60 



The Official Revenue Estimating Conference for 
Florida meets on January 15, 1973, which is too late 
for the purpose of our interim report. We did ask the 
Florida Bureau of the Budget to project revenue and 
expenditures based upon current law and their projec- 
tion of future economic conditions. The Table II pro- 
jection below, which does not include the K-12 
Program, provided for the continuation of current pro- 
grams and activities taking into account known commit- 
ments, inflation, work load, and salary requirements. 
Note these projections are only for the General 
Revenue Fund and omit over half the revenue sources. 
They do not include trust funds which include educa- 
tion retirement matching of about $34 million in 1 970-7 1 
or capital outlay from license tag sales of about $26.5 
million in 1970-71. As we have stressed trust funds 
are very large and are also currently running substantial 
surpluses. All of these revenue sources combined yield 
a surplus for 1972-73 in the $275-300 million range with 
the trust funds accounting for a significant share of 
the surplus. 
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TABLE II 



GENERAL REVENUE FUND 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Projection 





Est. 
1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Funds Available: 
Balance Forward ..». »«•» ,,...,,».. 


$ 

157.9 
1725.0 
63.1 
.8 


$ 

1841.0 
54.5 
1.0 


$ 

2002.4 
56.5 
1.1 


S 

2173.3 
58.0 
1.1 


$ 

2356.7 
44.1 
1.2 


$ 

2558 9 
CO 
1.3 


$ 

2774.0 
1.4 




1946.8 


1896.5 


2060.0 


2232.4 


2402.0 


2560.2 


2775.4 


Appropriations and Expenditures: 
Aid to Counties (Less K- 12 Progtuiii) 


698.7 
144.7 
86.6 


780.6 
207.3 
75.8 


831.7 
227.9 
82.2 


910.5 
249.2 
91.8 


969.5 
272.2 
100.8 


10*5.9 
296.5 
110.4 


1145.0 
320.2 
121.0 






1063.7 


1 141.8 


1251.5 


1342.5 


1452.8 


1586.2 




100.0 


25.2 


24.7 


24.0 


23.3 


22.6 


21.9 




740.9 (a) 




?(a 


) ?(a 


) ?( 


a) ?(a) 






1770.9 


1088.9 


1 166.5 


1275.5 


1365.8 


1475.4 


1608.1 






807.6 


893.5 


956.9 


1036.2 


1084.8 


1167.3 



Note (a): Docs not include local Au^Valorcm Property Tax which is currently estimated to be S460.000.000. 
Prepared by the Bureau of ttudgtftf Department of Administration 12/8/72. 



These rough figures for the general revenue fund 
indicate, when combined with the trust funds, a possi- 
bility that our recommendations could be funded with- 
out new or increased state taxes. We have no way 
to estimate trust funds. Two other unknown figures 
also should be considered. First the required local con- 
tribution for public education could increase substan- 
tially as Florida approaches 100 percent of just value 
and the building boom continues in part of the state. 
Second, sales tax revenue in Florida has risen in recent 
years at a faster pace th?n projected. Appendix D 
includes our prediction of assessed and equalized val- 
uations for each county. It shows an increase in 
equalized assessed value from $52.22 billion in 1972 
to $63.78 billion in 1976. Some of this can be used 
for schools and redistributed from rich to poor 
counties. At this point we have no way of precisely 
estimating how much. 

Given the large number of unknown and unknowable 
components of the overall revenue and expenditure 
picture for Florida, we see no necessity to recommend 
new taxes to fund our recommendations. Obviously, 
the substantial state surplus is the key factor in this 



decision. The table below presents all the revenue 
sources and expenditures of Florida. 

Florida's Governmental Finance 
in a National Context 

A comparison of Florida's financial wealth and effort 
with the nation demonstrates there is considerable 
latitude and unutilized capacity for increasing educa- 
tional expenditures without placing inordinate burdens 
on Florida's taxpayers. In general, Florida is a state 
of contrasts with wealth per child substantially above 
the national average but many disadvantaged children 
from low-income families. It is especially noteworthy 
that Florida ranks 14th in the nation in personal income 
per child of school age (and first in the Southeast). 

This wealth per child results from Florida's having 
the lowest ratio of school-age children to adults of any 
state. (See Table 2 which follows.) According to the 
1970 census, 14.5 percent of Florida's population 
(985,000 residents) is 65 years of age or older. This 
is the largest percentage of this age group in any state, 
almost half again as large as the national averagr of 
9.9 percent. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF FLORIDA'S CURRENT TAXES 



Summary of Receipts, Disbursements, and Balances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1972 



RECEIPTS 

FROM STATE TAXATION: 

Sales and Use Tax $ 875,767,558.67 

Gasoline Tax 287,981,552.93 

Beverage Tax and Licenses 150,273,918.09 

Motor Vehicle and Mobile Home Licenses .... 133]632.098!o7 

Racing Fees, Licenses, and Taxes 61,610,335.35 

Cigarette Tax 146,287,591.71 

Unemployment Compensation Tax 49,613,103.03 

•Intangible Tax 99.813,957.34 

General Inspection Fees, Licr % and Taxes . . 8,832,183.68 

Citrus Inspection Fees 6,383.226.09 

Insurance Premium Tax 39i864.426.07 

Documentary Stamp Tax 58,595]l57.12 

Department of Citrus Fees and Taxes ....... 18, 1 13,090.96 

Estate Taxes 31.341.393.45 

Utilities Tax 23,967,801.05 

Hunting and Fishing Licenses 4,535.276.13 

Drivers Licenses ^d Fees 14,651.912.78 

Motor Vehicle Inspection Fees 1,967]740.30 

Auto Title and Lien Fees 6,669]847.76 

Occupational Licenses . 3,982,653.22 

Workmen's Compens,* an Tax 3]805!721.85 

Auto Road Tax (Comrr Carriers) 1,363.935.50 

Motor Vehicle Special Fuel Tax 18,908,198.99 

Department of State Fees and Taxes 5,233,366.05 

Capital Stock Tax 3,043.052.93 

Corporation Privilege Tax 10,426,837.68 

Corporation Income Tax 27,873,659.44 

Treasurer-Other Fees, Licenses, and Taxes . . . 2,168,115.68 

Other Fees, Licenses, and Taxes 56.002,745.96 

TOTAL TAXES $2,152,710.457.78 

*(Two years collections due to statutory change) 

AIDS AND DONATIONS: 

Counties and Cities $ 15,890,029.37 

U. S. Government , 626.904,223.57 

0lner 12.566,123.19 

TOTAL AIDS AND DONATIONS $ 655,360,376.13 

MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE $ 148.354.463.67 

EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS ~~~ ~~ 

AND DEPOSITS $ 77,310,535.01 

TOTAL DIRECT REVENUE $3,033,735.832.59 

COLLECTIONS FOR RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS S 381.242,112.58 

NON-RECURRING RECEIPTS: 

Land Sales or Leases $ 3,319,405.31 

Sale of Investments 417,241,324.00 

Sale of Revenue Certificates: 

County Schools 7,155,000.00 

0tner 112,482,672.77 

U. C. Payments from Federal 

Trust Fund 47.865,000.00 

Collections for Internal Revenue 77,093,896,52 

Service Charges to General Revenue 12,347,548,32 

Other Non-Recurring Receipts 83.058.246.17 

TOTAL NON-RECURRING 

RECEIPTS $ 760,563,093.09 

TOTAL DIRECT AND OTHER REVENUE . . . $4,175,541.038.26 
INTER-FUND TRANSFERS AND REFUNDS $ 870,093,182.44 

TOTAL RECEIPTS $5,045,634,220.70 

BALANCE JULY C, 1971 _ . . $ 184,0/0,698.38 

TOTAL RECEIPTS AND BALANCE $5,229,704,910.08 



DISBURSEMENTS 

OPERATING EXPENSES: 

General Government $ 108,828,710.65 

Protection to Persons and Woperty 52,160,774.79 

Hospitals, Health and Sanitation 136,18l!351.65 

Development and Conservation of 

Natural Resources 99.884,549.55 

Highways 367.823.388.91 

Public Welfare: 
Aid to Old Age. Blind. Dependent 

Children, Disabled, aitf Hospitali2ation 245.095,879.40 

Unemployment Compensation Benefits 54.520,759.17 

Other Aids and Administration 106.646,558.25 

Education: 

State Universities 321,480,815.82 

Other Education 83 327 992.67 

Parks, Monuments, and Memorials 6i96s!l 18.70 

Correctional Institutions 58i370,523.04 

Retirements, Pensions, and Relief Acts 66.502.'249!s4 

TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES $1,707788,672.14 



AID TO CITIES: 

Cigarette Taxes $ 81,611,475.44 

Firemen's Relief and Pension Fund 2,470,471.99 

Auto Road Tax {Common Carrier) 34,850.00 

Municipal Police Officers Pension Fund 3,896,975.65 

8th Cent Motor Fuel Tax 12,791,621.74 

Beverage Licenses 2704I260.78 

0tner 168,556.78 

TOTAL AID TO CITIES $ 103,678,212.38 

AID TO COUNTIES: 

Oil and Gas Production Tax $ 201,179.34 

Insurance Agents County License Tax 314,215.20 

Mosquito Control Appropriation 2,475,000.00 

State Racing Funds 29,91 sisOO.OO 

Beverage Licenses 2,382,736.80 

^Cigarette Taxes 4,965,581.28 

'Minimum Foundation Program: 

Schools (Includes Community Colleges) .... 745,491,989.36 

* ($15,656,466.30 Debt Service not included) 
State Board of Administration: 

2 Cents Gas Tax 73,702,626.22 

2 Cents Motor Fuel Tax 4,777,784.43 

Auto Road Tax (Common Carrier) 1,250^991.72 

7th C*nt Gas Tax: 

80% to D.O.T. for Counties- 

($7,026,977.98 Transfer) 

Direct to Counties 29.373,061.11 

7th Cent Motor Fuel Tax: 
80% to D.O.T. for Counties- 
($420,065.06 Transfer) 

Direct to Counties 1,941,256.16 

8th Cent Motor Fuel Tax: 

Direct to Counties 7,241,761.21 

Other County Aids 43,637,880.65 

Federal Sources: 

Aids, Grants, and Donations 94.449,861.70 

TOTAL AID TO COUNTIES $1,042,121,425.18 

INVESTMENTS $ 757,816,124.06 

COUNTY AND OTHER DEBT SERVICE .... . $ 38,790,415,42 

DISTRIBUTIONS TO U. S. TREASURER $ 281,230,808.38 

INTER-FUND TRANSFERS AND REFUNDS .$ 880,793,856.77 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $4,812,219,514.33 

BALANCE JUNE 30, 1972 $ 417.485,4005 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCE . . $5,229,704,919.08 
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TABLE 1. 

PERSONAL INCOME PER CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE, 1970 



Soutb^«"«rn States National 
Ran^ State Income Rank 



1 Florida $15,567 14 

2 .Virginia 13,736 28 

3 .Georgia 12,111 35 

4 North Carolina 11,877 37 

5 Tennessee 11,798 38 

6 .West Virginia IL558 39 

7 Kentucky 11,553 40 

8 Louisiana 10,325 45 

9 Arkansas 10.240 46 

10 Alabama 10,220 47 

U South Carolina 9,995 4," 

12 Mississippi 8,354 50 

United States 15,063 



A national comparison of Florida's income per child 
with school expenditures per pupil and tax effort yields 
the followjng relationships as of 1970: 

U.S. Compared to 
Florida Average U.S., Florida Is: 
Income per Child $15,567 $15,063 +504 



Per Pupil Revenue 

for Schools 962 1,094 

Average Effective Tax Rate 

on Residential Property 1.42 1.98 

State and Local Tax Collections 

as Percent of Personal Income 9.4 10.9 



-132 



-.57 



■1.5 



These figures show that Florida has considerably lower 
property taxes and total state-local tax rates than the 
nation. Moreover, Florida's wealth per child is much 
higher than the nation, but its public elementary and 
secondary school expenditures lag considerably behind 
the nation. If Florida spent the national average for 
schools for each pupil it would spend $182.54 mtJion 
more. Compared to the Southeast as well as to the 
nation Florida is a low tax, low effort state as measured 
by persona! income. 



TABLE 2 



ESTIMATED SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION AS 
PERCENT OF TOTAL RESIDENT r* >PULAT10N, 1 970 



UNITED STATES 26.5 

1. New Mexico 32.1 

2. Mississippi * 31.6 

3. Alaska 31.2 

4. Utah 30.5 

5. Louisiana 30.2 

South Carolina 30.2 

7. Hawaii 29.5 

8. Idaho 29.1 

9. North Dakota 2( 

10. South Dakota 28.8 

11. Alabama *. 28.5 

Ttxas 28.5 

13. Georgia 28.2 

14. Arizona 28.0 

15. Arkansas 27.8 

.Michigan 27.8 

Montana « 27.8 

18. North Carolina " 27.7 

Wyoming W.7 

20. Delaware 27.6 

Kansas 27.6 

22. Minnesota 27.5 

23. Ohio 27.2 

24. Kentucky 27.1 



25. 
26. 

28. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 



39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

45. 
46 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 



Virginia 27.0 

Iowa 26.8 

Tennessee 26.8 

Indiana 26.7 

West Virginia 26.7 

Nebraska 26.5 

Wisconsin 26.5 

Colorado 26.4 

Vermont 26.3 

Maine 26.2 

Illinois 26.1 

Maryland 26.1 

Nevada « 26.1 

Washington 26.1 

Missouri 25.8 

Oklahoma 25.7 

New Hampshire 25.6 

California 25.5 

Connecticut * . . 25.3 

Oregon 25.3 

New Jersey 25.1 

Pennsylvania 24.9 

New York 24.5 

Massachusetts 24.2 

Rhode Island 24.1 

Florida 24.0 



Source: National Education Association, Research Division. Estimates of Scho 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1970. p. 27. 



Statistics, 1970-71. Research Report I970-RI5. 
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This relatively low effort, low tax pattern in educa- 
tion is reflective of Florida's total governmental spend- 
ing. For instance, Florida ranks 45th in per capita 
expenditures for public welfare, 4 1st in per capital total 
expenditures for all state and local government and 
$118.74 per person less than the national average of 
per capital expenditures for state/local government ser- 
vices. Education dominates the Florida spending priori- 
ties. It absorbs 68.3 percent of total state expenditures. 
The next closest item is health which takes only 8 per- 
cent of the total state revenue. 

The need for above-national-average expenditures 
by Florida is indicated by the large number of disadvan- 
taged children. Nearly 60 percent of Florida's labor 
force is employed in the four lowest paying industries 
in the U.S. (agriculture, retail trade, service, and gov- 
ernment). 4 The tables below display the large 
number of low income households in Florida. The 
Florida Department of Commerce concluded al- 
most one out of three famiJies in "wealthy" Dade, 
Broward, and Palm Beach are living below poverty 
level incomes. 5 The outlook in the poor counties is 
even worse, as the Department of Commerce stressed: 

Not only does Florida have a large number of counties 
with low per capita income, but some counties are 
actually losing income, something which doesn't hap- 
pen in a healthy economy. Eighteen Florida counties 
actually lost per capita income between 1968 and 
1969 . . . Not only do most Florida counties have 
low per capita incomes, but theproblem is compounded 
by the fact that most Floridians are not increasing their 
income at a rate equal to the rest of the nation and, 
therefore, are falling further behind in their relative 
income positions. 6 

Florida's pattern of education expenditures does not 
reflect this need to have high educational services given 
its large number of disadvantaged children. Florida 
ranks 32nd in the nation in pupils per teacher and signifi- 
cantly below the national average. 

Florida also lags badly in percent increase in instruc- 
tional staff salaries. 

This trend indicates a lower priority for teacher sal- 
ary increases by Florida state officials than is found 
in the rest of the Southeast. As other parts of the Citi- 
zens' Committee work demonstrate, we have no valid 
data comparing Florida with national school outputs 
(such as achievement in basic skills). We have pre- 
sented comparative data on inputs of teachers, 



4 See Florida Department of Commerce. Florida in the Sev- 
enties (Tallahassee, 1971). 
s Florida Department of Commerce, op. cit., p. 20. 
*Ibid. f p. 17. 



revenues, and overall expenditure effort, butnot what 
Florida children learn. While the unadjusted statistics 
indicate Florida school attainment lags behind the 
nation, this is to be expected given the inordinately 
large numbers of disadvantaged children documented 
above. 

In short, we have no way to control for the interstate 
differences in the social-economic background of 
Florida's children compared to national averages or 
other states. Other recommendations of the Citizens* 
Committee would establish procedures to change this 
situation, such as giving the National Assessment tests 
to a sample of Florida children. Our analysis above 
focuses on the equity issue of resource efforts in 
Florida compared to what might be expected given 
its relative (national) economic wealth and educational 
needs. 7 The table below includes what other states 
spend (as of 1970-171) with wealth per child and per 
capita close to Florida. 

In sum, Florida's overall picture of taxation and pub- 
lic services supports devoting its current and projected 
revenue surplus for increased public programs includ- 
ing education. 

Property Tax in Florida 

In a recent national opinion survey the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations found 
the property tax is by far the most unpopular of all 
major revenue producers. When asked, "Which tax 
do you think is the fairest?", the national response 
placed the property tax at the bottom of the list. 8 

. Percent of Total 



U.S. Public 

1. Federal income tax 36 

2. State sales tax 33 

3. State income II 

4. Local property tax 7 

5. Don't know 13 

When asked, "Which do you think is the worst tax; 
that is, the least fair?", the property tax topped the 
list. 

L Local property tax 45 

2. Federal income tax 19 

3. State income 13 

4. State sales 13 

5. Don't know 10 



7 For an analysis of Florida's estimated revenue capacity see 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Measuring 
the Fiscal Capacity and Effort of State and Local Areas (Wash- 
ington, 1971). This study shows Florida has considerable unutilized 
capacity compared to other states. 

S ACIR, Property Tax Relief and Reform, preliminary draft, 
Sept. 14, 1972. 
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TABLE 3. 



TOTAL CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1970-7 1 

AS PERCENT OF PERSONAL INCOME IN 1970 



Southeastern States National 
Ra n k State Percent Rank 



1 Louisiana 5.5% 7 

2 Mississippi 5.3 13 

3 South Carolina 5.0 20 

4 Virginia 4.7 25 

4 West Virginia 4.7 25 

6 Arkansas 4.5 31 

6 „ . . .Georgia 4.5 31 

3 Florida 4.4 34 

8 .North Carolina 4.4 34 

8 .... .Tennessee 4.4 34 

11 Kentucky 4.2 41 

12 . . . ; Alabama 4.0 46 

United States 4.6 



TABLb \. 

PER-CAPITA TOTAL GENERAL EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, 1969-70 



Southeastern States National 
Rank States Revenue Rank 



1 .-. Louisiana $564.87 33 

2 West Virginia 558.16 34 

3 .Georgia 547.00 37 

4 Kentucky 534.10 40 

5 Florida 527.57 41 

6 Mississippi 523.59 42 

7 Virginia 521.83 43 

8 Alabama 504.76 45 

9 Tennessee 497.28 47 

10 Arkansas 473.12 48 

11 North Carolina 464.35 49 

12 South Carolina 456.80 50 

United States 646.31 



TABLE 5. 

PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH CASH INCOMES UNDER $3,000 IN 1970 



Southeastern States National 
Rank State Percent Rank 



1 Virginia 19.5% * 33 

2 Florida 21.5 37 

3 Georgia 21.7 39 

4 North Carolina 21.8 40 

5 Louisiana 23.6 42 

6 South Carolina 24.8 43 

7 .Tennessee 25.2 44 

8 Kentucky 25.6 45 

9 West Virginia 25.8 46 

10 Alabama 27.2 48 

11 Arkansas 29.9 49 

12 Mississippi 31.8 50 - 

United States 16.9 
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TABLE 6. 

PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH CASH INCOMES UNDER $5,000 IN 1970 



Southeastern States National 
Rank State Percent Rank 



1 Virginia 33.2% 34 

2 Georgia 36.6 38 

2 North Carolina 36.6 38 

4 Florida 37.3 41 

5 Louisiana 38.5 42 

6 .West Virginia 40.3 43 

7 South Carolina 40.4 44 

8 Kentucky 40.5 45 

9 .Tennessee 41.4 47 

10 Alabama 43.5 48 

12 Mississippi 49.7 50 

United States 28.4 



TABLE 7. 

PUPILS PER TEACHER IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, FALL 1970 



Southeastern States National 
Rank ■ State Pupils Rank 



1 Arkansas 21.9 20 

2 South Carolina 22.3 27 

3 Virginia 22.5 28 

4 Florida 22.9 32 

5 Louisiana 23.1 33 

6 Mississippi 23.7 38 

7 Kentucky 23.8 39 

8 North Carolina 24.1 41 

8 West Virginia 24.1 41 

10 Alabama 24.4 44 

11 Georgia 25.0 47 

12 Tennessee 25.4 48 

United States 22.3 



TABLE 8. 

PERCENT INCREASE IN INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF SALARIES, 1961-62 TO 1971-72 



Southeastern States National 
Rank State Percent Rank 



1 South Carolina 97.9% 5 

2 . Arkansas 95.8 7 

3 .Virginia 94.9 9 

4 .Tennessee 94.5 10 

5 Alabama 93.7 H 

6 .West Virginia 88.0 14 

7 Mississippi 84.7 17 

8 Georgia 83.0 18 

9 Kentucky 76.6 28 

10 Louisiana 72.5 35 

11 Florida 68.9 41 

12 North Carolina 60.8 45 

United States 78.0 
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SIMILAR WEALTH PER CHILD 



SIMILAR WEALTH PER CAPITA 



Per Child Expenditures 
Income (Y) Per Pupil 



Florida S 15,567 S776 

Hawaii 15,588 951 

Alaska 15,217 1,429 

Oregon 14,956 935 

Michigan 14,823 937 

Ohio 14,783 778 



Opposition to the property tax was uniform among 
respondents of various social-economic backgrounds. 

This overwhelming public disapproval comes at a 
time when there is a growing difference of opinion 
among the specialists in the field of taxation as to 
whether the property tax is primarily paid by renters 
and other users of housing or by investors through 
lower interest and profits (thereby making it pro- 
gressive). Some experts even claim the property tax 
is preferable to increasing reliance on consumption and 
sales taxation. 9 Under either set of assumptions, how- 
ever, the burden seems to fall disproportionately upon 
lower income persons. Florida has mitigated this projb- 
lem by the homestead exemption of $5,000 for all 
homeowners and a $10,000 exemption for school tax 
purposes for homeowners over 65. 

Two comments are in order about the homestead 
exemption. First, it does not help low-income renters 
who are among Florida's most impoverished people. 
Several states provide renter tax relief through rebates 
on their state income tax, but Florida has no state 
income tax. Florida needs to consider renter relief in 
any new major tax reform. Second, the double home- 
stead exemption for those over 65 ignores the fact that 
there are many wealthy retired people in Florida. 
Indeed, wealthy elderly people move to Florida in order 
to avoid the much higher estate and inheritance tax 
in almost all other states. A better alternative would 
be a 4t circuit breaker" used by 14 states. Under a 
4 'circuit breaker" property tax relief is provided by 
the state when the tax exceeds a given percentage of 
household income (often 10 percent). The elderly and 
the poor are protected against excessive burdens, but 
no relief is provided to high-income persons. 



9 Seeforexample Charles Schuhze et al.Setting National Priorities 
for the 1973 Budget (Brookings: Washington, 1972), pp. 423-449. 





Per 


Expenditures 




Capita (Y) 


Per Pupil 




($3,642) 


$776 




($3,591) 


808 




($3,607) 


800 




($3,688) 


944 


Wisconsin ...... 


($3,693) 


977 



On balance, we believe an increase in the property 
tax is not a desirable revenue alternative for Florida. 
Increased reliance on an unequalized local property 
tax can only lead to the vast inequalities of educational 
expenditures that Florida has been fortunate enough 
to avoid. The MFP plan with the ten-mill required 
local effort we recommend operates in manner similar 
to a statewide property tax. Our recommendations 
would roll back property taxes for special education 
purposes such as construction and retirement. 

On the other hand, we do not recommend a substan- 
tial reduction in the existing Florida property tax. A 
sharp reduction in a tax on industrial or commercial 
property generates an immediate, one-time capital gain 
to the owner because the property will bring a higher 
annual net income. Consequently, large scale prop- 
erty tax reduction would provide a windfall to owners 
of land and buildings. It would result in a larger stream 
of income from the property, thus enabling the owner 
to command a higher price for the property in the mar- 
ket place. As the ACIR concluded: 

The so-called land speculator is twice blessed by prop- 
erty tax reduction. First, his vacant land, like all prop- 
erty, has more value in the market place, and second 
his cash costs for holding land off the market are sharply 
reduced. In theory the homeowner also receives a capi- 
tal gain from property tax reduction. It, however, is 
at best a mixed blessing because the capital gain can 
only be realized if the owner sells his home. 10 

Reform proposals such as assessment reform, tax clas- 
sification, and site-value taxation do not hold forth 
much promise of property tax relief. The reforms we 
have recommended in the assessment section will 
result in shifts in property tax burdens rather than in 
general property tax relief. 



l0 AClR,op. cit.. pp. 1-9. 
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ATTACHMENT A 
A CATEGORIZATION OF 
FLORIDA'S SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Attachment A 

THE SIX-WAY CATEGORIZATION OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

For purposes of this study, the 67 school districts 
in Florida were classified into six categories based on 
wealth and degree of urbanization. The categorization 
was done as follows: 

1. All districts are divided into "rich" and "poor" 
districts on the basis of equalized assessed valuation 
per ADA. Obviously, many definitions of wealthcould 
have been used; this one seems most appropriate 
because it is a measure of wealth per student (rather 
than per capita) and because the Legislature intends 
it to be used as the measure of wealth in the MFP. 
The measure of equalized valuation used is the "full 
value" of real property on the 1971 roll, as determined 
by the Auditor General's ratio study of 1972, plus the 
assessed valuation of personal property, 1971, from 
the assessor's rolls. While the ratio study is in litigation, 
it is still the best measure currently available of true 
property valuations in the various counties. The 
measure of ADA used is total ADA, K-12, for 1970-71, 
from the State Commissioner's Annual Report. The 
dividing line between "rich" and "poor" counties is 
set at $31,000 per ADA; 33 counties have a lower 
full value per ADA than this, and 34 have a greater 
value. 

2. All districts are divided into rural and non-rural 
on the basis of degree of urbanization, as defined in 
the 1970 U.S. Census. The dividing line is 43 percent 
urbanization, the median of the county values. 

3. The non-rural districts are further divided 
into "urban" and "urbanized rural" based on a rather 
arbitrary decision as to whether or not they contain 
a major city. 

The six-way classification then classifies districts as 
poor rural, poor urbanized rural, poor urban, rich rural, 



rich urbanized rural, and rich urban. The counties in 
these categories are as follows: 

Poor Rural: Baker, Bradford, Calhoun, Dixie, Gads- 
den, Gilchrist, Hamilton, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Levy, Liberty, Madison, Nassau, Putnam, Santa 
Rosa, Sumter, Union, Wakulla, Walton, Washington. 

Poor Urbanized Rural: Alachua, Bay, Clay, 
Columbia, Gulf, Okaloosa, Seminole, Suwannee. 

Poor Urban: Brevard, Duval, Escambia, Hills- 
borough. 

Rich Rural: Citrus, Flagler, Glades, Hardee, Hendry, 
Hernando, Lafayette, Marion, Martin, Okeechobee, 
Pasco, St. Johns. 

Rich Urbanized Rural: Charlotte, Collier, DeSoto, 
Franklin, Highlands, Indian River, Lake, Lee, Leon, 
Manatee, Monroe, Osceola, Polk, St. Lucie, Sarasota, 
Taylor, Volusia. 

Rich Urban: Broward, Dade, Orange, Palm Beach, 
Pinellas. 

Since this classification has been used throughout 
our report, it seemed important to have some idea as 
to whether the classification was a stable one. That 
is, zs time goes on, would the classification of districts 
be likely to change? We have no way of accurately 
assessing changes in the degree of urbanization of the 
counties in the future. But we were able to make 
estimates of equalized assessed valuation in 1976, and 
obtain estimates of the number of students in each 
district in 1976. 1 From these data we made calculations 
of which districts would be "rich" arid which "poor" 
in 1976 (based on whether they were above or below 



'The estimates of equalized assessed valuation are our own, and 
complete information on them is in Attachment D. The estimates 
of 1976 average daily membership were furnished by the Florida 
Department of Education. 
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the median equalized value per ADM). Only seven Okeechobee, and Pasco changed from being "rich" 
of the 67 districts changed: Bay, Gulf, and Madison to "poor." We conclude that the categorization is a 
changed from "poor" to "rich". DeSoto, Hernando, reasonably stable one for our purposes. 
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ATTACHMENT B 
TYPES OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS OFFERED 

IN FLORIDA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Types of Vocational Programs Offered 
In Florida School Districts 

Vocational education programs are offered in a vari- 
ety of educational settings in Florida. School districts 
operate comprehensive and specialized high schools, 
junior high schools, adult facilities and area vocational- 
technical centers, and all of the 27 community colleges 
operating in 1970-71 offered some form of vocational 
education. Figure 1 shows the geographical locations 
of the area vocational-technical centers and community 
colleges. Note that the locations of these schools are 
strategically placed throughout Florida and frequently 
serve students from two or more school districts 
(counties). 1 

As a comparison of the amount of vocational service 
offered, Table 1 relates FTE vocational student enroll- 



^ince the vocational enrollment in both of these kinds of institu- 
tions is predominately post-secondary and adult students, there have, 
been questions raised about the necessity for two separate adminis- 
trative organizations— namely, local school boards and community 
college boards of trustees. 



ment in selected counties to population age 14-64.* 
On the average, the total amount of vocational service 
provided is very similar between poor urban (FTE stu- 
dent enrollment is 2. 10 percent of population age 14-64) 
and rich urban (2.05 percent) counties. However, when 
only district vocational education is compared, the 
ratio of FTE vocational student enrollment to popula- 
tion age 16-64 in rich urban counties is 1.59 or about 
41 percent greater than the poor urban counties 
ratio of 1.13. Apparently, responsibility for voca- 
tional education in poor urban counties has been 
given largely to community colleges. 

An extension of Table 1 into instruction units appears 
in Table 2. Showing the relationship between voca- 
tional units and basic ADA units, Table 2 reveals that 
poor urban districts received about 41 percent less vo- 
cational instruction units in relation to their basic 
ADA instruction units than did rich urban districts. 

♦Only counties which do not have overlapping service were 
selected. It happens that these counties conveniently fit the categori- 
zations of poor urban and rich urban which are used in other parts 
of this report. 
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TABLE 1 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE AS A PERCENT OF POPULATION 



District 
Voeat'l 
FTE 



Community 

College 
Vocat'l FTE 



Total 
Vocatl 
FTE 



Population 
Age 
14-64 



% District 

ITU to 
Population 



% Total 
FTE to 
Population 



Poor Urban Counties 

Brevard 2,216.4 

Duval 4,209.7 

Escambia 1,595.9 

Hillsborough 5,646.4 

Average 

Rich Urban Counties 

Broward 5,039.7 

Dade 9,170.5 

Orange 4,655.1 

Palm Beach 2,795.2 

Pinellas 5,853.5 

Average 



1,681.8 
2,368.8 
907.3 
595.5 



1,593.3 
4,748.0 
235.8 
1.014.0 
1,717.6 



3,898.2 
6,578.5 
2,503.2 
6,241.6 



6.633.0 
13,918.5 
4,890.9 
3,809.2 
7,571.1 



147,558 
345,899 
134,432 
311,432 



374,810 
811,822 
219,742 
208.558 
278,445 



1.50 
1.22 
1.18 
1.81 
1.13% 



1.35 
1.13 
2.12 
1.34 
2.00 
1.59% 



2.64 
1.90 
1.86 
2.00 
Z.10% 



1.77 
1.72 
2.23 
1.83 
2.72 
2.05% 



TABLE 2 

VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION UNITS AS A PERCENT OF BASIC ADA UNITS 



Basic Vocational % of Vocational 

ADA Units Units Units to Basic Units 



Poor Urban 



B *vard 2,084.10 125.00 6.00% 

Duval 4,138.00 230.40 5 57 

Escambia 2,098.74 106.20 5 06 

Hillsborough 3,488.64 333.80 957 

Average 6 ; 55% 

Rich Urban 

Broward 3,812.32 340.40 8 93% 

D a<* e 7,970.32 602.00 7.55 

Orange 2,720.75 270.20 9 93 

Palm Beach 2,235.58 166.10 7 43 

Pallas 2,716.49 335.80 12.36 

Average 9 24% 
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Figure 1 
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ATTACHMENT C 
VARIABLE COST FUNDING 
FOR VOCATIONAL COURSES 



In 1970 the State Board of Education commissioned 
an analysis of operating costs 1 of all vocational courses 
at 20 post-secondary and adult vocational schools (area 
vocational technical centers). This study was done, 
under contract, by Associated Consultants in 
Education, Inc. It reflects the following costs which 
were prorated to each vocational course in terms of 
full-time equivalent student cost: 2 1) direct current 
operating costs of courses, including salaries for 
teachers, salaries for non-certified personnel, travel 
expenses, instructional materials and supplies, and 
depreciation of equipment; 2) school center operating 
costs; 3) current plant operating costs; and 4) district- 
wide service costs. The result of this cost study was 
an array of weighted average costs per full-time-equiv- 
alent student in each vocational course. Based upon 
the array cost categories were devised as illustrated 
below: 

Within each of the four cost categories a weighted 
average course cost per FTE was derived by summing 
the total cost of courses in that category and dividing 
by the number of FTE in that category. Column 4 
in Table 1 shows that for cost category 1 the weighted 
course cost per FTE was $1,954 in 1970-71. 

Allowing for a five percent annual cost-of-living 
increase, the weighted course cost per FTE in 1972-73 
was $2,155 (see column 5, Table 1). 

If it was not necessary to convert the weighted 
course cost per FFE into instruction units (a viable 
option), then funding could be effected by merely multi- 
plying the weighted course cost per FTE by the sum 
of the FTE students in the courses in that particular 
cost category. For example, if there are 50 courses 
in Category 1 with a combined FTE student enrollment 



'While costs for equipment were included, capital outlay for 
facilities was not included. 

l A full-time equivalent (FTE) student is defined as 810 hours 
of attendance. 



of 600, then the state funds appropriated in 1972-73 
would be $1,293,000 (600 FTE x $2,155). However, 
under the present system which uses the instruction 
units as the basis for distribution of funds, it is neces- 
sary to convert the weighted course cost per FTE for 
each cost category into instruction units. The following 
procedure is used: 

Instruction Unit Value for 1971-72' 
Weighted Courses Cost Per FTE in Category 
(Column 5 in Table 1, page 250) 

= Number of FTE to Earn Unit 
(Column 6 in Table I, page 250) 

Thus, for every 8 FTE students in vocational courses 
which fall into Cost Category I, one instruction unit 
h eavneu, and, similarly, for every 16 FTE students 
in vocational courses which fall into Cost Category 
IV, one instructional unit is earned. 

In addition to the four Cost Categories described 
above, two additional Cost Categories were developed. 
* One is for cooperative education courses that provide 
on-the-job training for students for a period of time 
more than one-half of the regular school day. The sec- 
ond was for cooperative education courses for less 
than one-half of the regular school day. Labeled Cost 
Categories V and VI, respectively, the number of FTE 
to earn an instruction unit is arbitrarily placed at 25 
for Category V, and 50 FTE for Category VI. 

Although the cost study did not isolate costs for 
handicapped and disadvantaged persons, state regula- 
tions stipulate courses for handicapped persons to be 
classified in Cost Category 1 , and courses for disadvan- 
taged persons to be classified in Cost Category II. 



! The instruction unit value includes the value for support services 
of special teacher services (STS). supervisory and occupational 
specialists. 
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Weighted Average 






Course 






Cost Per FTL 

w_ 




Cost Categoric 








$3,498 













1.566 




Category 1 










1560 IstQuartile 




Aviation Mechanics V 






1557 












1.323 




Category II 










1319 2mlQuarti!c 










1.316 












1.001 




Category 111 








1000 3rdQuarlile 










998 






Ambulance Attendant 










Category IV 


TABLE 1 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




Weighted Course Cost 


Number l-TE to 


Total Student 


Total Course 




Per l-TE 


Earn Unit 


Categories 


l-TI: 


Cost 


1970-71 


1972-73 


1972-73 




1.957 


$3,824,969 


$1,954 


$2,155 


8 


II 


3.795 


5.163.287 


1,361 


1.500 


11 


HI 


5.553 


5,585.980 


1,006 


1.109 


~ 14 * 


IV 


1.740 


1.512.925 


869 


958 


16 
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ATTACHMENT D 
PREDICTION OF ASSESSED AND 
EQUALIZED VALUATIONS: PROJECTING 
PROPERTY TAX YIELDS IN 1976 



Prediction of Assessed and Equalized Valuations: 
Projecting Property Tax Yields in 1976 

In order to predict the state and local costs for any 
program of educational finance that uses the local prop- 
erty tax, it is necessary to predict the size of the tax 
base. This is unusually difficult in the case of Florida 
because of the uncertain situation regarding assessment 
levels and state equalization. However, we have ven- 
tured out on a limb and made such a prediction for 
each district for the years 1972 through 1976. Since 
a prediction is only as good as the assumptions underly- 
ing it, they are presented here in some detail. 

The basic procedure is to use actual assessed valua- 
tions for the preceding six years (1966 through 1971) 
as a basis for predicting. Rather than using only the 
end points, all six values were used by computing the 
slope of a line of regression. This slope was then used 
to project assessed valuations in a straight line, using 
the 1971 AV as a starting point. (It could logically 
be argued that assessments tend to increase 
logarithmically, rather than linearly. The linear 
assumption is easier for most people to, understand, 
and is probably as accurate, considering the quality 
of the underlying data.) 

Before the slope of the regression line could be com- 
puted, though, it was necessary to make some changes 
in the basic data. Inspection reveals that assessors, 
in responding to various pressures, have sometimes 
arbitrarily increased assessed valuations in a single 
year. For example, the total assessed valuation of 
Hillsborough County in 1966 was $650 million; in 1967 
it was $1,646 million, more than double what it was 
in 1966. In Bay County, the 1966 assessed valuation 
was $65 million; in 1967 it was $335 million, a more 
than five-fold increase. It is clearly impossible for the 
actual value of property in a county to increase to 
this extent in a single year, so the major portion of 
the change must represent a change in the net assess- 



ment ratio. It was necessary to devise a way of adjust- 
ing for these changes. 

The assumption was made (quite arbitrarily) that if 
the assessed valuation of a county increased more than 
25 percent in a year, that a change in assessment ratio 
had taken place. The assessments for all years prior 
to the year in which the ratio change occurred were 
adjusted upward proportionately according to the fol- 
lowing scheme: 

1 . Let the year in which the major increase occurred 
be called X. Then take the ratio of AV x* s to AVx . 

2. Divide AVv by this ratio to get a new value for 
AV X ., . 

3. Compute the ratio of the old value of AVx-i to 
the new value of AVv-i . 

4. Divide the old values for AV in earlier years by 
this ratio to get new values. 

In other words, the percentage rate of increase in 
the year immediately following the ratio change is 
assumed to have applied in the previous year, giving 
a figure for the previous year that is adjusted upward. 
And the figures for all former years are then adjusted 
upward by the same proportion. 

Of course, this doesn't work when the year of the 
change is 1971, for there is no succeeding year's data. 
In this case, the ratio calculated in 1 above is the ratio 

Of AVl970 tO AVl969. 

This predictive procedure contains the implicit 
assumption that no further adjustments in assessment 
ratios will take place. The only reasonable alternative 
to this assumption that is useful for predictive purposes 
is an assumption that all assessments will be equalized 
to 100 percent of full value. And the only basis we 
currently have for making this adjustment is the 1972 
ratio study. Consequently, prediction of equalized val- 
uations were made for the years 1972 through 1976 
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by dividing the predicted assessed valuation for each 
of those years by the current assessment ratio. 

The detailed results are attached as Tables I, II, 
and III. Table I gives the actual assessed valuations 



for the years 1966 through 1971. Table II gives the 
adjusted assessed valuations for these years, and the 
predicted assessed valuations based on these. Table 
III gives the predicted equalized valuations. 
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TABLE I 

ACTUAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS ( THOUSANDS DOLLARS) 



0 I STR I CT 


1966 


1967 


ALACHUA 


3 1298 7. 


335071 . 


P AKrR 


22000 . 


22004. 


BAY 


65289 • 


335423. 


BRADFORD 


4 1262. 


42720. 


brhvako 


766 MA. 


ft 2195l . 


BKCWARO 


285273? . 


3056040. 


C ALHCUN 


256 1 1 • 


278??. 


("MARL GTT fc 


17245? • 


i «ns60. 


C I TRUS 


94 5 3v. 


1 17693. 


CLAY 


» 12''4 • 


8 792 3. 


COLL I LR 


20900*;. 


23225?. 


COLUMBIA 


7 3748. 


7P47^. 


DADE 


53639.-*'J. 


6"69702. 


OF SOTU 


5232ft. 


5444«. 


0 1 X I fc 


190*90 . 


20C>>^. 


OUVAL 


1 78466? . 


1 763862. 




h836!i 1 • 


70K477. 


FLAGL C'i 


38?3? . 


37231 . 


FRANKL IN 


28b 40. 


29685. 


GADSDEN 




71009. 


G I LCHR 1 ST 


I602 r >. 


16656. 


GLARES 


55294 • 


54906. 


GULF 


33047. 


3PH56. 


HA f I L TUN 


2917?. 


36819. 


HARDCC 


896 7? . 


9 700'.. 


HCNDKY 


815/7. 


8487?. 


HCKiMfllCU 


673 54. 


69S6 f *. 


HIGHLANDS 


197613. 


?038HH. 


HILLSBOROUGH 


650544. 


1646330. 


HOLKCS 


1 11 "56 . 


?5^0<3. 


INDIAN" «i v;a 


263>t52. 


?4rtt*44 . 


JACKSG I 


48074. 


10427?. 


JCFFuRSON 


31754. 


314<f?. 


LAP AYfcTTE 


1 3H22. 


14589. 


LAKE 


3870 54. 


388519. 


lei: 


216620. 


50^435. 


LCCN 


349255. 


^664S>». 


LCVY 


66446. 


68891. 


LIBERTY 


12543. 


13270. 


MAD I SON 


26094. 


2 7 32.0. 


M ANAT EE 


28850 7. 


31842 7. 


PAR I CN 


8849 I • 


370544. 


MART 1 N 


18652 5 • 


1 96296. 


■USNKOE 


291 6 3h • 


?96 I? 3. 


NASSAU 


76783 • 


764 7*). 


CKALOCSA 


2336 14. 


?38 7^0. 


CKE ECHGBEE 


54968. 


586 i 3. 


CR AHGti 


L 1 7052? • 


1 '08539. 


OSCFOLA 


I 54066 . 


1 S6285 . 


PALI* BEACH 


2430CCO . 


24 661 I 3. 


PASCO 


1798 79 • 


t H650;>. 


P IMLLL AS 


140567 1 • 


I 491 27?. 


PULK 


1201199. 


1?14977. 


PUTNAM 


132333. 


13?555. 


Sf JOHNS 


166 7 . 


1 6P83 i. 


ST LUCIE 


2594 3b. 


?7?138. 


Sa;;ta ROSA 


160454. 


1660C7. 


SARASUTA 


btt3**4o. 


617687. 


SKMINOLC 


228360. 


?3P513. 


SUMTER 


51023. 


54308. 


SUWANNEu 


'.9776. 


62954. 


TAYLOR 


67198. 


69209. 


UN I IP! 


14M/2. 


15334. 


VOLUSIA 


6597.>. 


66625?. 


WAKULLA 


14 391. 


15C46. 


WALTUN 


302C-3. 


51764. 


WASHINGTON 


30142. 


3?43?. 


STATE TOTAL 


25629760. 


2M05673.0. 



196* 


1969 


1970 


1971 


3 51215. 


36 )918. 


386845. 


412832. 


?62 96. 


206 50. 


27751 . 


35935. 


3372 56. 


546561 . 


36 7463. 


40i>554. 


440b 7. 


46212. 


4836H. 


52338. 


^6 1 CC 7. 


l.')02235. 


1C220U9. 


10494 55. 


3202<S5. 


3446258. 


4433962. 


510151 7. 


?90io. 


29750. 


30125. 


32198. 


?0C 421 . 


21 7839. 


236361 . 


2621 36. 


l?22i 


130258. 


lr,4L 18. 


1^1864. 


92~64. 


9-3603. 


K8808. 


1 1 H 03. 


2'Str51. 


43 5540. 


4913«2. 


567395. 


82 700. 


U 7663. 


91731. 


9b5 95. 


<,£ 5R6 3 A . 


6751120. 


Rt 10562. 


98^7248. 


•>4821 . 


56566. 


63631 . 


/ j56l. 


?056'». 


22886. 


? 3988. 


28987. 


1705)7?. 


lK5->524. 


19 J82 7G. 


218462 7. 


7I2\ k o4. 


742171. 


79G907. 


904400. 


36523. 


3 7515. 


s9b»/. 


4H376. 


3C451 . 


31980. 


52K*)l. 


52635. 


716 


75019. 


75777. 


78 ?26. 


1 7C8J. 


1 7321. 


174 7 J. 


19^22. 


5 74 5 \. 


5 9553 . 


51681 . 


64d9/. 


421 74. 


47709. 


5 33 7 5. 


514«>0. 


36697. 


37043. 


3 7144. 


388^,3. 


97?7*. 


99 7b 7. 


U<Sl40. 


10690 3. 


> M: .>: i 6. 


96667. 


1*5121. 


1 I 592 1 . 


8 SO? J • 


58624. 


990C7. 


L09i»'*2. 


>«*93'.'5. 


21 7843. 


?3t , .7C'6. 


2*>5 j^9. 


UiJ»C?J4. 


190 3 L 0 0 • 


2C6M97I . 


224»j6oO. 


26? 5-5. 


?6275. 


26b2*«. 


29059. 


?5H47. 


263071. 


2 M(»G4. 


317983. 


LCW-5?. 


10 5779. 


1 C-5 708 • 


1 UI63. 


U/,7.'. 


31785. 


32092. 


3 54/4. 


14-564. 


1)134. 


51732. 


2" 52 3. 


r^'7J i. 


416962. 


4 5T744. 


4 5?85 I . 


5?'V,?6. 


•)5 M 15. 


( 6542P. 


Z45 75 7. 


3 70 7 5'). 


410673. 


4f:l3 79. 


55 7*^01. 


7?5V9. 


73970. 


75940. 


81006. 


1 3473. 


145H4. 


15690. 


16573. 


31436. 


31085. 


*)9*)34. 


6f>346. 


33 546 7. 


41 5150. 


461269. 


50 H04. 


U>9 7 5 7. 


4C0001. 


4UM81. 


46 57J4. 


20* *1 ? • 


218419. 


243724. 


283970. 


3 " 56 7 7 . 


31 5914. 


» ?5 394. 


4161 94. 


77?5 J. 


87371. 


P8^67. 


121221. 


?4>7 7?. 


279181. 


2665O0. 


298229. 


< W4?*». 


62516. 


65946. 


74lb2. 


1? 750/<,. 


155 9910. 


15C'^441 . 


198<»960. 


19701 5. 


?0?351 . 


266141 . 


2 9M531. 


?5 7??!*.l. 


2535/08. 


2791532. 


3479271. 


102723. 


224194. 


266804. 


331*963. 


I 5 769P 1 . 


1697)42. 


If 39330. 


205^061. 


l?4C'4l 7. 


128 3033. 


L3>;94r.l. 


1475842. 


13315 7 . 


13 7290. 


I486 76 . 


1 o 99 10. 


1 7".H46. 


1 72871. 


lt'5839. 


20U41. 


279511. 


291 791. 


31/833. 


349377. 


17?7) *. 


18 7612. 


1912>6. 


206201. 


'•4394 5. 


731741. 


7942i,4. 


877929. 




27 7773.. 


319807. 


438144. 


605m I. 


64149. 


677«)6. 


73995* 


64 4 34. 


67577. 


68891. 


72041. 


<>9754. 


71695. 


73032. 


83556. 


15354. 


15336. 


15254. 


17*73. 


( P/491 . 


712197. 


75f'9ll . 


881355. 


! 5C1 5. 


15915. 


2 I u04 . 


23502. 


*95o 5. 


5'J833. 


515C0. 


^5981. 


33725. 


35158. 


36509. 


38281. 


30197510. 


322?">400. 


37241680. 


42234010. 
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TABLE II! 



PRcOlCTlO.NS CF rOUALIZLC VALUATION' (TPOUSAMUS OF DOLLARS) 



It I STR I CT 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


AL ACHUA 


540085 . 


564 1 ?n. 


5*6 1 74 . 


612218. 


036263. 


BAKER 


4C 199 • 


42170. 


4 4 14 9. 


46111. 


4S0OI. 


BAY 


439499 • 


452876. 


466254. 


4 79632. 


4 9 50v9. 


BRADFORD 


5921 1 . 


61513. 


6 3**2 ">. 


661 37. 


68450. 


HRt VARD 


1 2 77018. 


1 34 7 790. 


14 1 P562. 


1489334. 


156CU6. 


BRGtVARU 


6434 7CG. 


616761 7. 


73^0555. 


7733451 . 


P. 166368. 


CALHGUN 


4 3891 • 


4$4l5. 


4 694*'. . 


48465. 


4 9 969. 


ChARLCT T b 


3 78340 . 


402442 . 


426544. 


45 5646. 


$74747. 


C I T^US 


19 936P . 


213161. 


22.* 


24974 7. 


254540. 


CLAY 


1 5 H 6 b « . 


16 7819. 


1 769/9. 


186140. 


195 300. 


COLL I 6k 


7 HOB 19 • 


P4 3417. 


90<»t 15. 


968613 . 


1 31211 • 


CCLUKB I A 


14 2848 • 


149132. 


1554 16. 


1617C0. 


U 79«4. 


DACE 


1 1202450. 


1 19184 30. 


1 26345 ^0. 


13 150530. 


14(66550. 


DE soro 


l?l3l6o 


1 26959. 


1 326 Dl . 


1 38244. 


I438e7. 


C IX IE 


36534 . 


38569. 


4 05c!6. 


4 2612. 


44638. 


OUVAL 


25 1 5C92 • 


2602822. 


2690551 . 


2 7 78281 . 


2f 6601 1 . 


t SCAMIJ I A 


1025942 . 


l°68839. 


1 1 I 1 73H. 


1 154635. 


11 J7533. 


FL AGL £R 


59590. 


6158 9. 


635 J9. 


655d8. 


6 7588. 


FRANK L I N 


54*35. 


56503. 


5PI 71 . 


59839. 


61507. 


G AGSDEN 


117272. 


1 2C I 5fc • 


1 2 304 5.' 


1 25931 . 


1 2081b. 


G I LCHR I ST 


3 1378. 


"32252 . 


3 31 ?f • 


34001 . 


34b7»». 


GLADES 


9 78 h 1 • 


100766. 


l r 3651. 


106536. 


1 . 9421 . 


GULF 


b 13 5 ti . 


85925 . 


00493 • 


95060. 


9962 7. 


HAP I L TON 


62183. 


62679. 


^51 74. 


65670. 


64166. 


H ARDEc 


1314 17. 


! 35568. 


1 397 19. 


1 4 387L. 


1 4 8022. 


n cNOK Y 


L 6 i 595 . 


1 7656 7. 


1 P 5 7 )9 • 


1949 11. 


2 )4v)fc2 • 


n cKin ANUU 


136715. 


1 4 6 6 3 7 • 


15656"'. 


166482 • 


I 764 04 • 


a j 1 f tit a % t is c 

H 1 UHL ANUS 


3062 75 • 


3 194 14. 


3 3255? . 


34 569 { • 


3588 30. 


n i L L SHUKUUon 


2561334 • 


2 7 04755. 


2P*4 8 I 77 . 


299 1 598 • 


3 1 35l*20. 


HULrt S 


4 0 8 ft 4 • 


4 182 3. 


4 2 76 2. 


4 3 70 1 • 


4 4639. 


I NUI AN RIVER 


3835^ 7 . 


39 74 4 6. 


4 I I 295. 


4 25144. 


4 3;i99 3 • 


i a r i/ r rut 

J ALKSUN 


•15178 7. 


152665. 


1 S $ 5 4 .3 • 


1 54422 • 


I 55300. 


J t. r r t K S UN 


602 I 7 • 


6074 8. 


6 12:."*. 


61811. 


62343. 


L Ar AYc I 1 c 


3 16 JC • 


295 1 2 . 


2 7394 . 


252 77 . 


? 31 59. 


L Ar.L 


52999 3. 


54 5 382. 


5***C 7 7 1 • 


5 761 60 . 


59 1 550. 




1094035 • 


1 1 66486 • 


I 2 3«<9 36. 


1 31 1387. 


138 5838. 


LECN 


6870 76 • 


7 3 3*> 7 7 . 


7** CO 7 7. 


326578 • 


k*7 50 79. 


1 CtlV 

L fcvy 


105988 • 


1094 37 . 


1 1 2 n 5 • 


1163 34. 


11978 3. 


L ITER 1Y 


2 3 1 b 3 • 


24268 • 


2 5 354 . 


26439 . 


^7525. 


PAOI S f )N 


7911-9. 


83831 . 


K*»4 74. 


93116. 


J7759. 


M ANATc E 


7CP64*J. 


766884 . 


P.25129. 


H43374. 


94 1619. 


K AR I UN 


54 14 IfJ . 


561821. 


5H2223. 


602625. 


t'/'iOtb. 


MART IN 


480093 . 


50744 1 . 


53878'<. 


568135. 


5//4H3. 


PONRQE 


4ti056C 


4 9 34 8 7'. 


5^*414. 


51 J340. 


53226/. 


NASSAU 


202579. 


20964% 


2167?!. 


223762. 


2 3C824. 


CKALCUSA 


34 7385. 


36 34 04. 


3794/4. 


595443. 


4L1463. 


CKSeCHCBEE 


117677. 


12300?. 


12*1327. 


1 33652. 


1389/7. 


CHANGE 


26962C7. 


2P4 5005. 


299 3HV. 


31426C0. 


32913*7. 


OSCEOLA 


34C045. 


355545. 


37114 5. 


386-346. 


4 . 2iv46. 


PALM HEACH 


37690H5. 


39S12Q3. 


41 3 55'i2. 


4 315711. 


449/919. 


PASCO 


425251 . 


459958. 


4 94 66S. 


529372. 


564C/9. 


P INtLL AS 


322 IZlt*. 


3405 16M. 


358 9C5 >. 


3/72932. 


3956fcl4 . 


POLK 


1780523. 


184495.°. 


!9C93^t . 


197 5810. 


2i 58239. 


PUTNAM 


2357C4. 


244861. 


254019. 


26 5176. 


272333. 


ST JOhNS 


2 7 3 1 1 f » . 


28 157 3. 


29CC30. 


298487. 


30694 4. 


ST LUCIE 


463910. 


485681 . 


5^72.47. 


528913. 


55:j5 79. 


SANTA ROSA 


244686. 


?55053. 


26542^. 


275786. 


2^6153. 


SA2ASGTA 


1202033. 


1278517. 


13S50C). 


1431484. 


15/7968. 


SEMINOLE 


517642. 


553807. 


589972. 


6261 37. 


3j2 • 


SUf TEK 


96952. 


102553. 


»C"l5j. 


1 I 3 753 . 


119354. 


SUi.'ANNEE 


121944. 


125789. 


129633. 


13 54 /8. 


1 57322. 


TAYLOR 


130721 . 


13484.?. 


1 38964. 


143035. 


U7206. 


UNION 


22869. 


23366. 


2 3b64. 


24362. 


24859. 


VOLUSIA 


1196969. 


1249323. 


1301676. 


1 354029. 


l4C63dl. 


WAKULLA 


57545. 


60433. 


63322. 


66211. 


69100. 


WAL TUN 


1040CI . 


109855. 


U5/CJ. 


121563. 


127417. 


WASHINGTON 


54559. 


56679. 


5 a 799. 


60919. 


63u38. 


STATE TUTAL 


52224140. 


551 12480. 


5800^84.1. 


60889290. 


637776^0. 
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ATTACHMENT E 
DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPUTER 
SIMULATION OF FLORIDA 
SCHOOL FINANCE 



Description of the Computer Simulation 
of Florida School Finance 

In order to be able to assess the effects of our recom- 
mendations, as well as of other possible revisions in 
Florida school finance, we adapted a computerized 
simulation to Florida. The simulation was originally 
developed by the National- Educational~*Finance 
Project (NEFP) as a prototype that could potentially 
be applied to any state. Because it was a prototype, 
it could not be immediately applied to Florida or to 
any other state but had to be modified to take account 
of the peculiarities of the individual state. The revisions 
were carried out by Walter I. Garms and by Dr. Gene 
A. Barlow of the Collier County Schools. 

The simulation is designed to allow a large number 
of decisions to be made regarding such things as the 
way of determining the number to be served in each 
district, the weights to give to different programs, the 
type of state program to be used, the level of appropria- 
tions, the form of aid for transportation, capital outlay, 
etc., the amount of local taxes, and many others. These 
decisions are applied to a data base of 1970-71 data 
for the 67 Florida school districts. The result of the 
simulation is a printout of the number of dollars that 
would have been received by each district in 1970-71 , 
in each of a number of categories, if the school finance 
program had been structured as indicated by the deci- 
sions made in the simulation. Other comparative data 
can also be printed. Table I gives the items included 
in the data bank; Table II gives the decisions that 
may be made, Table III gives the categories of data 
that are calculated by^he simulation. 

This simulation if of great potential value to legis- 
lators, the Department of Education and others 
x interested in assessing the effects of possible changes 
in Florida school finance in the future. The Citizens' 
Committee has asked Dr. Barlow to fully document 
the simulation so that it may be used by those 



interested. Some more technical comments follow for 
those who may have such an interest. 

The simulation consists of four parts: 

1. The processor and the compiler. This part of the 
program is written in PL/1 and is on a reel of computer 
tape currently stored at the Computer Center of the 
University of Florida at Gainesville. The processor 
controls the reading of input and formatting of output. 
It also serves as a compiler for the simulation program, 
which is written in a language developed for this simula- 
tion called NEFTRAN. 

2. The basic data bank. This resides on cards (for 
convenience in making changes and additions). Each 
data category (e.g., vocational education instruction 
units) is represented by a set of cards giving the code 
number of the data category, the title of the category, 
and the 67 data items, one for each district. The basic 
data bank consists of about 1000 cards. The data on 
the cards are for 1970-71, the most recent available 
at the time the simulation was adapted to Florida. It 
would be very desirable in any fti* '~e use of the simula- 
tion to revise this data bank to elude data for the 
most recent year available. 

3. The simulation program. This program controls 
the computations of the simulation, and consists of 
about 300 statements. A statement is typically of the 
form 

C598 - D103 * B685 

This statement directs the computation of the value 
of the computed data item C598 as the product of the 
value of decision D103 and basic data item B685. This 
operation is performed 67 times, once for each district. 
The result for each district, as well as the total for 
all districts, is stored and is available for printing. This 
program is on cards and is easily changed or 
augmented. 
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4. The decision cards. These cards are keypunched 
anew each time the simulation is run and control not 
only the computations but also which of-the lists of 
basic or calculated data are to be printed. Default op- 
tions make it necessary to punch a card for every pos- 
sible decision. The results are printed in columns- 
each with a heading, 67 values, and a total. There 
are approximately 300 such lists of basic or calculated 
data which may be printed, and they may be printed 
up to six columns per page in any order desired. 

We ran the simulation on the. University of Florida 
computer, using a remote terminal in the Board of Re- 
gents office in Tallahassee. The cost for each run was 
about $25. Samples of the output are available at the 
office of the Citizens' Committee. A few of them are 
included in this report at the end of the first section. 

TABLE I 
Basic Data Bank 

1 ncluded here are approximately 140 basic data arrays. Each array 
consists of a code number, a title for the array, and a data item 
for each of the 67 school districts. Data currently on cards are 
1970-71 data, obtained either from the Commissioner's Report or 
from the Department of Education. 
Number 

Demographic and Social 
Population per square mile 
Non«whitc population 
Population aged 5-17 
Total population 
Growth rate of ADA. 1960-70 
Growth rate of population, 1960-70 

Programs and Enrollments (For each of the following programs, 
complete data are provided on instruction units and FTE. Data 
are also provided for some of the programs on ADM and ADA) 
Kindergarten 

Regular classes, grades 1-6 
Regular classes, grades 7-9 
Regular classes, grades 10-12 
Educable mentaJly retarded, 1-12 
Trainable mentally retarded, 1-12 
Emotionally handicapped, 1-12 
PhysicaJly handicapped, I- 12 
Speech handicapped. 1-12 
Visually handicapped, 1-12 
Deaf.1-12 

SpeciaJ learning disorders, 1-12 
Gifted, 1-12 
Vocational, 1-12 
Adult 

Ratio (instruction units only) 

The following numbers are given based on number of low achieving 
students, and number from low-income families: 

Compensatory education, kindergarten 

Compensatory education, grades 1-6 

Compensatory education, grades 7-9 

Compensatory education, grades 10-12 

Special Services and Faculties 
Transportation 

Total adjusted one-way miles 

Transported ADA 

Density index 

State reimbursement 

TotaJ transportation expense 
Capital outlay and debt service 



Average capital outlay (five-year average) 

Actual capital outlay, 1970-71 

State capital outlay allowance 

Actual debt service. 1970-71 

Construction needs by 1976-77 

School Food Service 

Average lunch participation 

Sato 

Totai expenditures 
Average number of free lunches 
Federal lunch contribution 
Other lunch income 

Modifying Factors 

Education training and experience: number of instructional per- 
sonnel at each rank (I, II, MI, IV) for each experience level 
(AC. CC, CC-7. CC-I0, CC-15) 

Sparsity: Number of ADA. grades 1-12 in schools of sizes 1-59 
60-89. 90-119. 120-199. and 200-299 

Educational achievement 
Percent below 27th percentile on achievement tests 
Percent above 75th percentile on achievement tests 

Cost of living index 

Cost of construction index 

Receipt and Expenditures 
Receipts 
Federal 

Impact aid 

Title I. ESEA 

School lunch 

State discretionary 

Other federal 
State 

MFP salaries 

MFP transportation 

MFP capital outiay allowance 

MFP other 

Retirement matching 

All other state money 
Local 

Operating taxes 

Other local operating revenue 

Capital outlay and debt service taxes 

Other local capital outlay and debt service revenue 
Expenditures 
Total instructional expense 
TotaJ curreiu :"*pense 

Wealth Measures 

Non»exempt assessed valuation, 1969 
Non-exempt assessed valuation. 1970 
Per capita income 

Percent of population with incomes below poverty level 
Median (amily income 
Mfecellane his 
Numbei of classroom teachers 

TABLE II 
Decisions 

These are the decisions that may be made. Each decision has 
a logical default option, so that it is unnecessary to make all decisions 
each time. For example, the default for weighting of students in 
all programs is 1.00; the default for 44 Do you wish to include kinder- 
garten?** is 44 No.** 

Section I: Program Unit 

Do you wish to include kindergarten? 
Do you wish to include adults? 

Which unit do you wish to use? (instruction units. ADM, ADA. 
FTE) 

Do you wish to include compensatory pupils: 
Defined as low achievement pupils? 
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Table II (Continued) 

Defined as number of students from families below poverty level? 

Defined as number of students from families below poverty level 
not now served by federal program? 
What weight do you wish to give to each unit? (In this section 
a weight can be assigned to every program category listed in the 
basic data bank.) 

Section II: Special Services and Facilities 
Transportation 

1. State allotment of a flat grant per transported pupil. 

2. Local ownership and operation with state payment at present 
rate. 

3. State allotment of a fixed percentage of actual costs (choose 
%). 

4. Equalized grant for actual costs with required local effort 
(choose required millage). 

5. Full state assumption of the cost of operation. 
Capital outlay and debt service. 

1 . State allotment of a flat grant per unit. 

2. State allotment of a fixed percentage of capital outlay, based 
on a five-year running average (choose %). 

3. Equalized grant with local required effort (choose both 
amounts of grant and required millage). 

4. Equalized grant for debt service with required local effort 
(choose required millage). 

5. Equalized grant for average capital outlay with required local 
effort (choose required millage). 

6. Equalized grant for actual capital outlay with required local 
effort (choose required millage). 

7. State allouiicnt of a fixed percent of actual capital outlay 
(choose %) 

8. State allotment of a fixv percent of actual debt service 
(choose %) 

9. Utilization of a cost-of-construction index in connec- 
tion with options 1, 2. 3, 7, and 8. 

Food Service 

1. State allotment of a flat grant per participating pupil (choose 
amount). 

2. Full state assumption of actual expenditures. 

3. State allotment of a fixed percent of actual expenditures 
(choose %). 

4. Equalized grant for approved cost of both food and labor with 
required local effort (choose required millage). 

5. Flat grant per compensatory pupil (choose amount). 

Section III: Modifying Factors 

Administrative, supervisory and auxiliary service 

Additional units based on a percent of total program units (choose 

%) 
Sparsity 

Additional units based on weighting pupils in small schools (choose 
weights) 

Educational training and experience 
A "Yes" on this decision computes a factor based on actual place- 
ment of instructional personnel on the state salary schedule. The 
factor is used to adjust the state operating allotments. 

Cost of living 

Adjusts state operating allotments by a cost-of-living index. 

Section IV: Distribution Decisions 
Determination of cost of program 

1. The cost of the basic state program should be determined 
by applying a dollar amount to the total program units. 

2. The cost should be a fixed number of dollars. 

3. The cost should be a percentage of the state general fund. 

Basic distribution method (applies to basic state program) 

1. Full state support. 

2. Flat grant per unit from state. 

3 . State support of a fixed percentage of the basic state program, 
with remainder supplied by variable local effort (choose 
percent). 

4. Foundation-type program (such as the MFP). 



5. Percentage equalizing (choose percent of program cost borne 
by the district of average fiscal ability). 
Incentive distribution method 

1. Flat grant per unit for each miil of local leeway tax levied. 

2. Incentive grant by matching local leeway taxes in same ratio 
as provided in basic state program. 

3. Power-equalized grant (specify guaranteed number of dollars 
per unit for each mill of local leeway tax). 

Section V: Revenue Decisions 

State tax sources 
The state general fund is to be composed of money raised by 
rates to be chosen on the bases of property, personal income, 
corporate income, sales, and other. 

Local tax sources 

1. Required local millage 

2. Local leeway millage 

TABLE III 
Calculated Data 

The arrays listed here arc calculated by the simulation program 
on the basis of the decisions that were made. As with the basic 
data bank, each array consists of a code number, a title, and a 
data item for each of the 67 school districts. 

General Information 

Total pupils 

Total teachers 

Total professional staff 

Pupil/teacher ratio 

Pupil/professional staff ratio 

Program Units (The "units" calculated and stored here will be 
instruction units if that option was chosen, weighted PTE if that 
option was chosen, etc.) 
Kindergarten 

Regular classes, grades 1-12 

Exceptional child 

Vocational 

Compensatory 

Adult 

Miscellaneous 
Total program units 

Special Services and Facilities (both state allotment and required local 
effort arc calculated) 
Transportation 

Capital outlay and debt service 
School food service 

Modifying Factors and Units 
Program adjustments 
Administrative and supervisory service 
Sparsity 

Educational training and experience 
Cost of living 
Special allotments 
Special programs 
Innovation 
Achievement 

Revenue and Expenditure (in dollars, dollars per pupil, and dollars 
per unit) 
Receipts 
Federal dollars 

Title I 

Impact Aid 

State discretionary 

School lunch 

Other federal 

Total federal 
State dollars 

Basic state program 

Special services and facilities 

Special allotments 

Local incentive allotments 

Total state dollars 
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Local dollars 
Required local effort, basic state program 
Required local effort, special services and facilities 
Local leeway dollars from required millage resulting from 

increased value 
Local leeway dollars from optional millage 
Total local dollars 

Total dollars 
State and local dollars, basic state program 
State and local dollars, total program 
Federal, state and local dollars, total program 

Tax Yield by Source 
State (yield in dollars) 
Sales and gross receipts 
Corporate income tax 
All other taxes 

Local property tax 
Yield in dollars 
Yield in dollars per pupil 
Yield in dollars per unit 
Millage rate 



Comparisons (all of the following arc in dollars, dollars per pupil, 
or dollars per unit) 
Present amounts (that is. actual 1970-71 data) 

State operating money, excluding transportation 

State transportation money 

Total state operating money, including transportation 
Local operating taxes 
Total local operating money 
Total state and local operating money 
State capita] outlay and debt service money 
Local capita] outlay and debt service money 
Total state and local money, both operating and capital 
Changes (that is, difference between amounts calculated by the 
simulation and actual amounts in 1970-71) 
Change in state operating money, excluding transportation 
Change in state transportation money 
Change in total state operating money 
Change in local operating taxes 

Change in state and local operating money (including transpor- 
tation) 

Change in state capital outlay and debt service money 
Change in local capital outlay and debt service money 
Change in total state and local money 
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ATTACHMENT F 
TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION POLICY 



Teacher Supply and Demand: 
Implications for Higher Education Policy 

The demand for teachers has two principal compo- 
nents: the number of children of school \ and the 
pupil/teacher ratio for which the people v ~<e state 
aie willing to pay. This report will examine the first 
component. The second depends entirely on political 
choice constrained only by the supply of teachers. 

I. ENROLLMENTS 

Let us begin by looking at the United States as a 
whole. Chart A clearly shows that the crest of the 
4t baby boom" will pass out of the nation's elementary 
schools in the early 1970's. It can be seen from Figure 
1 that much of the continued rise in enrollment in grades 
K-8 is due to the expansion of kindergarten programs. 
Nationally, first-grade enrollments peaked ir > *>8 and 
are now moving downward. If the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau Series D projections continue to approx- 
imate the actual population growth rate, the number 
of twelve-year olds will rise from 4.1 million in 1990 
to 4.7 million in 2000 and to nearly 5 million by 2010. 
However, if the lower Series E projections prove to 
be accurate, the annual population of twelve-year olds 
will rise to 3.9 million in 1990 and then stabilize at 
slightly above 4.0 million thereafter. It should be noted 



Grade 



K-8 19,387 

K 1,034 

1.8 18,353 

1 3,170 

2 * 2,645 

3 2,396 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1971. Table 



CHART A 
Annual Population of 12-ycar-olds in the ILS. 




1 — i 1 1 1 " « • ' 

I9S0 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 

Note: Data beyond 1982 arc U.S. Census Series D projcciions 
Source: Adapted from Chart of U.S. Census Figures in Wallace 
R. Brodc, Science 173 (16 July 1971) pp. 206-213. 

that 197 1 births in the U.S.A. were closer to the Series 
E projection than to Series D. 

In this context we should be aware that the birth 
rate in a number of European countries has already 
dropped below the level required for replacement of 
existing population, that is, the zero population growth 



FIGURE 1 

U.S.A. PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 1950-1970 BY GRADE 

(in thousands) 



1950 I960 1965 1967 1968 1969 1970 



27,602 30.625 31,766 32,255 32,871 33,249 

1,923 2,250 2,411 2,517 2,577 2,653 

25,697 28,401 29,355 29,738 30,294 30,596 

3,733 4,014 4,092 4,111 4,082 4,026 

3,436 3,800 3,828 i.843 3,918 3,«76 

3,302 3,662 3,743 3,781 3,844 3,883 
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rate. 1 Denmark, Portugal, Sweden and West Germany 
have already dropped below the replacement level and 
Italy, Holland, the Soviet Union, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom are approaching a zero population 
growth rate. The U.S. Census Bureau's Series E pro- 
jection provides for zero population growth rate after 
the year 2030 in the U.S.A. Thus, if the U.S.A.'s 
population growth rate falls close to the Series E projec- 
tions the national total of elementary school children 
will climb back to a level slightly br « > the present 
level over the next 20 years and then ^abilize. 

As the distinguished economist, Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing, puts it, "One thing that is certain is that the 
pressure on the American educational system, which 
has been intense in the last ten years, will continue 
to diminish as we move into the future. The 4.3 million 
babies of 1957 who are now teenagers will be re- 



Population et Societes No. 39. September 1971. pp. 2-3. 



placed by only 3.4 million babies in 1969 as teen- 
agers by 1982.** 2 

Turning now to the situation m Florida, according 
to the 1970 U.S. Census the 1,219,790 Floridians aged 
10-19 were being succeeded by 605,714 children aged 
5-9, and 501 ,179 whose ages were under 5. (See Figure 
2 for details.) The population pyramids shown in Charts 
B and C enable us to clearly visualize the existing 
situation of fewer children at the lower ages succeeding 
an abnormally large number between the ages of 10 
and 19. 

Figures prepared by the Florida Department of 
Education, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools' Br-eau of Research indicate that first-grade 
enrollments j recent years (1965-66 to 1970-71) have 



2 Kenneth E. Boutding in R. L. Johns, et al, eds., Economic Fac- 
. tors Affecting the Financing of Education. Gainesville, Florida: 
National Educational Finance Project, Volume 2, 1970, p. 19. 



FIGURE 2 
AGE PYRAMID - FLORIDA, 1970 



%of 



A & c Male Female Total %Male % Female Total 



Under 5 255,850 245,329 501,179 7.8 7 0 7 38 

5-9 308,295 297,419 605,714 9.4 8.5 8*92 

10-19 619,230 600,560 1,219,790 18.9 17.1 17 96 

20-29 440,103 459,510 899,613 13.5 13.1 13*25 

30-39 344,770 393,309 738,079 10.5 10.5 1087 

40-49 373,957 411,983 785,895 11.4 11.7 11 57 

50-59 329,582 385,302 714,884 10.1 10 9 10 52 

60-69 316,644 399,824 716,468 9.7 11.4 10 55 

? 0 + 287,140 344,683 631,823 8.8 9 8 9 30 



3,al 3,275,571 3,513,872 6,789,443 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Source: U.S. Census, General Population Characteristics, PC (1)-B11 Florida, Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1972. Table 21. 

FIGURE 3 
AGE PYRAMID- 970 



%of 

A S e Male Female Total _ %Male % Female USA Total 



Undcr5 8,745,499 8,408,838 17,154,337 8.8 8.1 8 44 

5-9 10,168,496 9,787,751 19,956,247 10.3 9.4 9.82 

10-19 20,224,584 19,635,232 39,859,816 20.4 18.8 19.61 

20-29 14,538,836 15,309,178 29,848,014 14.7 14.7 14 68 

30-39 11,008,213 11,529,074 22,537,287 11.2 11.1 11 09 

40^9 1 1,670,147 12,426,746 24,096,893 1 1.8 1 1.9 1 1.85 

50-59 10,1 13,737 10,963,309 21,077,046 10.2 10.5 10.37 

60-69 7,149,056 8,459,353 15,608,409 7.3 8.1 7 68 

70 + 5,293,624 7,780,253 1 3,073,877 5.3 7.5 6 43 

Total 98,912,192 104,299,734 203,211,926 100.0% 100.0% 100.00 % 



Source: U.S. Census, General Population Characteristics, PC(1) -Bl United States Summary, Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1972. Table 53. 
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CHART B 



AGE PYRAMIDS 

(% of each sex at each age level) 



FLORIDA 



Male 



Female 
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CHART C 
U.S.A. TOTAL 
Male Female 
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been running consistently between 22-23 percent above 
Florida live births six years earlier. As far as the near 
term is concerned, the impact of net migration patterns 
on elementary school enrollments appears to be stable. 

Net migration does not act in a uniform manner. 
Net migration is the net change in population adjusted 
for births and deaths. The 1970 U.S. Census 3 found 
Florida's net migration rate to be 26.8 percent; how- 
ever, this rate was composed of an increase of 33 per- 
cent for whites and a decrease of 1.5 percent for 
Negroes and other races. The net migration rate was 
almost the same between the 12 counties which com- 
prise Florida's Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSA's) and the non-SMSA counties. However, 
within the SMSA counties (Broward, Dade, Orange 
and Seminole, Hillsborough and Pinellas, Palm Beach, 
Alachua, Leon, Escambia and Santa Rosa, Duval) the 
net migration rate was overwhelmingly into the suburbs 
around the central city district in each SMSA. The 
net migration rate into central cities was 12.5 percent 
compared to 40. 1 percent into areas outside the central 
cities. 

The lower rate of increase of first-grade enrollments 
over births (22 percent) in comparison to the migration 
rate (26.8 percent) is accounted for by outmigration 
of some Florida couples with infants and pre-school 
age children and the influx of childless persons and 
mature persons whose children are residents else- 
where. 

Florida's elementary school enrollments in grades 
1-6 peaked in 1969-70 and have been moving downward 
since then. The Department of Education's Bureau 
of Research projects a steady decline through 1975-76, 
in all an enrollment drop of about 9 percent in 1975-76 
from the level in 1969-70. It is likely that elementary 
school enrollments will remain below their peak 
throughout the remainder of the decade. Public school 
first-grade enrollments reached their peak in Florida 
in 1967-68, this group will be high school seniors in 
1978-79. Taking the state public schools as a whole, 
enrollments in grades 1-12 will reach their crest in 1972- 
73 and then begin to move downward. Figure 4 presents 
these projections. 

A more detailed picture of public school enrollments 
broken down by grade is found in Figure 5. It is impor- 
tant to emphasize that enrollments in the lower grades 
are already actually down. As of 1970-71 first-grade 
enrollments had declined from the year before three 
years in a row. The degree to which enrollments will 



3 U.S. Census, General Demographic Trends for Metropolitan 
Areas. 1960-1970. PHC(2)-11, Florida. 



pick up again at the end of the decade depends mainly 
on the birthrate in Florida and should be considered 
in the light of the discussion of national birth trends 
presented earlier in this report. 

The only part of the public school system in Florida 
which is expanding is the kindergarten. If the national 
pattern of enrollments prevails in Florida a large pro- 
portion of Florida's parents will not enroll their children 
in kindergarten. Therefore, we may expect kindergar- 
ten enrollments to remain substantially less than first- 
grade enrollments. Figure 5 shows the rapid, although 
now slackening, growth in kindergarten enrollment. 
Estimations of the future size of early childhood educa- 
tion including kindergarten are subject to a good deal 
of uncertainty at the moment since rapid expansion 
in this area is a possibility should massive federal fund- 
ing be injected into this area of education in the future. 

Conclusion: 

Assuming that there is no drastic change in net migra- 
tion rates, the picture for school enrollments in Florida 
is already one of decreasing enrollments in elementary 
school which will make itself felt in the higher grades 
after the middle of the decade. A continuation of pres- 
ent lower birthrates may be felt in gradually decreasing 
entries into the elementary grades at the end of the 

FIGURE 6 

PROJECTIONS OF CHILDREN - AGE 6 - USA TOTALS 
(as of October 1 , all figures in thousands) 



U.S. Census U.S. Census 



October 1 Series C Scries I) 

1959 3,789 

60 3,887 

61 3,972 

62 4,020 

63 4,107 

64 4,125 

65 4,138 

66 4,174 

67 4,256 

68 4,171 

69 4,102 

Projections 

70 4,011 

71 3,824 

72 3,634 

73 3,528 

74 3,462 * 3,491 

75 3,544 3,450 

76 3,664 3,504 

77 3,790 3,588 

78 3,914 3,671 

79 4,040 3,752 

80 4,170 3,836 



Source: U.S. Office of Education, Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1979-80, 1970 Edition, Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1971. Appendix B, Table B-l. 

Note : Series C is an Average of Series B and D. Scries D assumes a 
substantial drop from levels of fertility in the mid-1950*s. 
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decade. Nationally it is projected that the number of 
children reaching the usual age for entry to first grade 
will not surpass the 1967 peak until 1981 or later. (See 
Figure 6 for details.) It appears likely that the annual 
number of children born in the U.S.A. will remain 
below the peak birth year of 1957 until near the end 
of the century. The birth rate in Florida will probably 
correspond to the national pattern. Thus it seems likely 
that the total enrollments in Florida grades 1-12 will 
remain almost level throughout the 1970's with some 
decrease being felt in the elementary graces. 

II. DISTRICT ANALYSIS OF 
ENROLLMENTS IN FIRST GRADE 

Substantially less than half of the county school dis- 
tricts in the state encompass over 85 percent of the 
state's first-grade pupils. 

In 1970-71 four counties had first-grade enrollments 
over 10,000. These 54,457 pupils were 39.1 percent 
of the state's first-grade enrollment. Twenty-two 
counties had first-grade enrollments between 1 ,000 and 
9,999. These counties enrolled 67,605 first graders or 
48.6 percent of the state's total. Forty-one counties 
had first-grade enrollments under 1 ,000, including three 
counties with less than 100 pupils. Theyenrolled 17,088 
pupils or 12.3 percent of the state's first-grade total. 

When we examine the changes in first-grade enroll- 
ment between the state's peak year in 1967-68 and 
1970-71, we find tlfat 40 counties were down in enroll- 
ment in 1970-71 over 1967-68 and an additional seven 
counties were down in 1970-71 over the preceding year 
but still above their 1967-68 level. Only nine of the 



27 counties which were above their 1967-68 enrollment 
level were counties with first-grade enrollments of 1 000 
or greater. Figure 7 highlights the districts showing 
the greatest gains and losses in first-grade enrollment. 
Figure 8 presents a county-by-county analysis of first- 
grade enrollment trends. A plus ( -f ) indicates an 
enrollment above that in the county's first grade in 
1967-68, a minus ( - ) indicates an enrollment level 
below that of 1967-68. 

A similar analysis could be presented for each grade 
level. However, first-grade enrollments are a bell- 
wether for the enrollments in each district in the suc- 
ceeding years as the cohort of first graders moves 
upward through the school system. 

III. SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

A. Education Degrees Awarded: The National Picture: 

The best measure of the supply of new teachers is 
the number of education degrees awarded by colleges. 
While non-education majors enter teaching, as do per- 
sons already in the work force in other occupations, 
there are no reliable statistics on the importance of 
these sources. Also, in elementary school teaching, 
new teachers are much more likely to be recruited 
from among education majors than, say, high school 
chemistry teachers. 

Let us begin by looking at the changing position 
of education graduates in American higher education. 
Only data for the most recent five years which are 
available from USOE are referred to since the trends 
over a longer period are consistent with these. 



FIGURE 7 
FIRST GRADE ENROLLMENT 



Districts with losses of 200 or more, 1 967-68 to 1 970-7 1 

Duval 

Brevard 

Dade 

Okaloosa 

Alachua 

Polk 

St. Lucie 

Escambia 

Volusia 

Districts with gain of 200 or more, 1967-68 to 1970-71 

Broward 

Lee 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Seminole 

Osceola 



•1,425 
•1,084 
•998 
462 
•321 
•300 
•273 
•251 
•200 



904 
516 
358 
349 
280 
241 



Although the number of education degrees at the 
bachelors, masters and doc tors level has risen steadily, 
bachelors degrees in education are gradually forming 
a smaller percentage each year of all bachelors degrees 
awarded. On the masters and doctors degree level 
education degrees are growing as a percentage of all 
these degrees. (See Figure 9 for details.) 

In the most recent five-year period for which statis- 
tics are available, 1965-66 to 1969-70, the total number 
of bachelors degrees awarded grew 52.3 percent while 
those in education lagged behind growing only 40.6 
percent. The picture is different for masters and doc- 
tors degrees. Nationally, masters degrees in education 
rose 58.2 percent while all masters degrees awarded 
rose 48.7 percent. The difference is sharpest at the 
doctors degree level; the production of all doctors 
degrees grew 63.8 percent while the number of doctors 
degrees in the field of education leaped upward by 
92.4 percent in only five years. (See Figure 11.) 
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FIGURE 8 
FIRST GRADU ENROLLMENTS 
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The increase in education degrees awarded stems 
largely from the activities of publicly controlled col- 
leges and universities, not from private institutions. 
The following table demonstrates that the percentage 
rate of increase in degrees awarded by publicly con- 
trolled institutions is more than double the percentage 
rate of increase in privately controlled institutions. 

Publicly controlled institutions now award three- 
quarters of all degrees in education in the U.S.A. This 

FIGURE 9 

EDUCATION DEGREES AS A % OP TOTAL DEGREES 
AWARDED AT EACH LEVEL- USA 



Bachelors Masters Doctors 



1969-70 20.85% 38.13% 19.73% 

68-69 20.88% 36.74% 18.44% 

67-68 21.33% 35.94% 17.66% 

66-67 21.49% 35.38% 17.11% 

65-66 22.59% 35.86% 16.79% 



e.g. Of all the bachelors degrees awarded in 1969-70, 20.85% 
were in education. 



FIGURE 10 

EDUCATION DEGREES AS A % OF ALL DEGREES CONFERRED 
BY PUBLICLY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS-USA 



Bachelors Masters Doctors 



1969-70 24.21% 43.90% 23.13% 

68-69 24.61% 41.82% 21.62% 

67-68 25.37% 41.21% 21.04% 

66-67 25.58% 40.56% 20.01% 

65-66 27.23% 41.52% 19.59% 



holds true at each degree level: bachelors, masters and 
doctors, as can be seen from Figure 12. 

Within publicly controlled institutions over 40 per- 
cent of all masters degrees awarded are in education 
and nearly a quarter of all doctors degrees are in the 
field of education. (See Figure 10 for details.) 

B. Florida Degrees Awarded 

The total number of degrees awarded at each level 
(bachelors, masters, doctors) by colleges and univer- 
sities in Florida has nearly doubled between 1965-66 
and 1969-70. Looking at an only slightly longer span, 
1963-64 to 1969-70, the total number of masters degrees 
and doctors degrees awarded nearly tripled. 

In the field of education the pattern of growth is 
the same as the pattern for the state as a whole. 
Bachelors degrees in education in 1969-70 made up 
slightly less than a quarter of all bachelors degrees 
awarded (22 percent) while seven years earlier they 
represented slightly over a quarter (26 percent) of all 
bachelors degrees awarded in the state. (See Figure 
13 for details.) 

In Parts I and II of this study we noted the beginning 
of a decline in enrollment in the elementary grades 
in Florida. The preparation of elementary school 
teachers represents well over half of all the activity 
in collegiate departments of education in the state. 
Bachelors degrees in elementary education have rep- 
resented between 56 percent and 62 percent of all 
bachelors degrees awarded in education in Florida 
every year from 1963-64 to 1969-70. (See Figure 14 
for details.) 



FIGURE n 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED IN THE USA 
1965-66 THROUGH 1969-70 
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In elementary education the state university system 
plays the largest role in the production of bachelors 
degrees. The fourth column in Figure 14 shows that 
the state universities have accounted for an increasing 
share of all bachelors degrees in elementary education 
and in 1969-70 produced slightly under 70 percent of 
all such degrees awarded in Florida. This is a major 
increase from their share of 55 percent in 1963-64. 

Even more striking is the finding that just as elemen- 
tary school enrollments reached their peak and began 
to decline, the new state universities (FAU, FTU, 
UWF) made a major investment in the production of 
elementary school teachers. An inspection of columns 
3 and 4 in Figure 13 shows that these three campuses 
produced no graduates in elementary education in 1964- 
65, but only five years later in 1969-70 their 627 
bachelors degrees in elementary education made up 
36.7 percent of all bachelors degrees in elementary 
education awarded by campuses of the State University 
System. 

C. Entry and Withdrawal from Teaching in Florida 

The National Education Association has for many 
years annually gathered information about job place- 
ment of education graduates. Over the 15-year span 



1954-1969 the percent of persons prepared in elemen- 
tary education who enter classroom teaching 
immediately following graduation has fluctuated 
between 75 percent and 83 percent. In the most recent 
year for which figures are available, 1969, the NEA 
estimates that 74.5 percent of graduates in elementary 
education entered classrooms while 62.9 percent of 
education graduates in secondary education fields 
immediately entered teaching. 4 

The few existing studies 5 of teacher turnover rates 
have found annual turnover rates ranging from 8. 1 per- 
cent to 1 1 .2 percent; and when former teachers reenter- 
ing teaching were taken into account the net turnover 
rates ranged from 4.0 percent to 6.4 percent. 

In the 1970-7 1 school year Florida had 62,708 regular 
classroom teachers. 1,526 were kindergarten teachers, 
30,877 were in grades 1-6 and the remainder were in 
grades 7-12. Thus 32,403 teachers were teaching on 
the elementary level in grades K-6. This is slightly 
over half of all the classroom teachers in the Florida 
public schools. 

* National Education Association. Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools. 1970, Table 8. 
5 o/).n7. f Table 1 1. 



FIGURE 13 

BACHELORS DEGREES IN EDUCATION AWARDED IN FLORIDA 



Bachelors in 

Total Bachelors Elementary Ed New State Campuses 

Total Baehelor.s in Elementary awarded by Bachelors Degrees in 

in Education Education State Universities Elementary Ed.* 



1969-70 4412 2507 1709 627 

68-69 3605 2135 1486 377 

66-67 281 1 1720 1 128 238 

• 64-65 2353 1452 818 0 

63-64 2155 1267 693 0 



♦Florida Atlantic U., Florida Tech. U., U. of WeM Florida. 



FIGURE 14 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BACHELORS DEGREES 



As a % of all bachelors degrees in Education 



Total Bachelors 
in Elementary Ed. 



Bachelors in 
Elementary Ed. 

awarded by 
State Universities 



New State Campuses 
Bachelors in 
Elementary Ed. 



State Univ. Bachelors 
in Elementary Ed. 
as a % of total 



bachelors in 
Elementary Ed. 



1969-70 56.82% 38.74% 14.21% 68.17% 

68-69 tiiiii- 59.22% 40.22% 10.46% 69.607* 

66-67 61.19% 40.13% 8.47% 65.58% 

64-65 61.70% 34.76% 0% 56.34% 

63-64 58.79% 32.16% 0% 54.70% 
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FIGURE 15 

BACHELORS DEGREES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: INSTITUTIONAL DATA FOR FLORIDA 



1 963-64 1 964-65 1 966-67 1 968-69 1 969-70 
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Using 8 percent as the high estimate for annual 
teacher turnover and 5 percent as the low estimate, 
we would expect total turnover for Florida to fall 
between 3100 and 5000 teachers annually based on the 
1970-71 teaching work force. For teachers in grades 
1-6 we would expect the annual turnover to lie between 
1500 and 2500 teachers. It is probable that the lower 
estimate is the better one since the reentry of experi- 
enced instructors into teaching probably increases in 
periods of economic recession and price inflation. In 
most recent years the annual number of retiring 
teachers in Florida has run around or slightly above 
1000; this sets the absolute lower limit for the annual 
rate of turnover. 

Another factor which affects the prospects of teacher 
education graduates of Florida colleges is the migration 
into the state of persons who are qualified to seek 
and hold teaching positions. While some Florida educa- 
tion graduates move out of the state, it is probable 
that there is a net gain in persons qualified to teach 
over the number of Florida education graduates each 
year due to in-migration. This is in the realm of specula- 
tion however. 

To sum up the situation in Florida: if the teacher 
turnover rate is at or above 5 percent, if there is a 
net in-migration of qualified teachers, if birthrate 
remains low and the elementary-school-age population 



continues to decline, and if Florida's colleges continue 
to produce education graduates at or above the 1969- 
70 level; then there will be an oversupply of elementary 
school teachers throughout the 1970's and an over- 
supply in most secondary school subjects toward the 
end of the 1970*s. 

D. National Demand for Teachers 

The projections made by the United ^States 
Office of Education anticipate that the number of 
classroom teachers employed in the nation's public 
schools will remain almost constant throughout the 
1970's. USOE figures show an actual growth of 
606,000 teaching positions between 1960 and 1969 
but a projected increase of only 39,000 teaching 
positions for the entire nation between 1970 and 
1979. (See Figure 16 for details.) 

National Education Association data (found in 
Figure 17) show a dramatic decline in the number 
of states reporting a shortage of applicants for 
teaching positions from 20 states in 1966 to no 
states in 1970 and 1971. 

Both the NEA and the USOE project a substan- 
tial excess of education graduates over new posi- 
tions available. The USOE figures assume exten- 
sive ^adjustments in student career plans and col- 
lege curriculum. 
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FIGURE 16 



FIGURE 18 



CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN REGULAR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 
(Public Schools Only) 



PROJECTION OF TEACHER SUPPLY 
AS PERCENT OF DEMAND - USA 
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2,050 


1,870 


2,061 


1,132 


929 


71 .. 


2,065 


1,885 








72.. 


2,073 


1,893 








73.. 


2,080 


1,900 








74.. 


2,080 


1,900 








75.. 


2,079 


1,899 








76.. 


2,080 


1,900 








77.. 


2,082 


1,902 








78.. 


2,086 


1,906 








79.. 


2,089 


1,909 









Source: USOE, Projections of Educational Statistics to 1979-80, 
1970 Edition, Table 26. 

Note: Two projections arc given, the first assumes that funding 
for the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
continued at present levels, the other docs not. 

*Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, Table 173. 



NEA 



USOF 



1970 154.6% 141.5% 

71 182.8 161.0 

72 101,0 167.8 

73 211.5 168.7 

74 233.3 174.7 

75 245.7 180.6 

76 251,1 179.2 

77 258.6 180.3 

78 262.6 177,3 

79 273.8 175.1 

(a) (b) 

Source: (a) Grcybcal, William S. "Teacher Surplus and Teacher 
Shortage" Phi Delta Kappa, October 1971, pp. 82*85; (b) USOE, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, Bulletin, No. 6, January 
1971. 

This report relied heavily on USOE and NEA 
statistics. The Office of Institutional Studies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as part 
of its own ongoing research queried many profes- 
sional organizations in education in the spring of 
1972 concerning the supply and demand for 
teachers. Among the organizations that indicated 
a lack of quantitative data beyond what is contained 
in USOE or NEA publications were those listed 
below. This list is not comprehensive but is indica- 
tive of the state of knowledge about teacher 
employment. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO) Department of Research 



FIGURE 17 

GENERAL CONDITION OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND AS REPORTED BY 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION PERSONNEL 1966-1971 



General Condition of Teacher Supply k Demand 



Number of Slates Reporting as of Fall 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 



Substantial shortage of applicants 20 19 

Some shortage of applicants II I 4 

Shortage of applicants in some subject areas 

and excess in others 8 11 

Sufficient applicants to fill positions 0 1 

Some excess of applicants 0 0 

Substantial excess of applicants 0 0 

Valid a/praisal not possible by State 11 5 

Source: NEA Research Division "Preliminary Report: Teacher Supply and Demand Fall 197T, Table 1. 
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FIGURE 19 

DEMAND FOR ADDITIONAL STAFF WILL EXIST IN 1972-73 



USA-Number of States* » 
reporting any demand 
Florida in the area 



Instruction Early Childhood, prc-school, 

Kindergarten Men only 28 

Elementary: 

I -3 Men only 13 

4-6 Men only 13 

Health or PE 3 

Reading 19 

Secondary: 

Art . . 4 

Foreign Languages 4 

Health or PE 7 

Home Economies 1 

Industrial Arts Yes 28 

Language Arts 1 

Mathematics . Yes 21 

Music 10 

Reading Yes 18 

Science . 16 

Social Studies 0 

Vocational-Technical Yes 31 

Special 

Instruction Bilingual Ed 13 

Environmental Ed Yes 1 1 

Ethnic Studies 6 

Special Ed Yes 20 

Instructional 

Support Librarians 17 

Library Aides 2 

Teacher Aides 2 

Technicians (e.g. media specialists) 9 

Pupil Personnel 

Services Counselors: 

elementary Yes 18 

secondary Yes 12 

Psychologists Yes 13 

Psychiatrists Yes 6 

Social Workers 8 

Nurses 4 

Administrative Superintendents 3 

Principals 6 

Assistant Principals 3 



Source: National Center for Information on Careers in Education, Education Personnel Information Communique No. 3, 1972. 
*49 states and D.C. No response from Kansas u..J Puerto Rico. 



National Association of Elementary School 
Principals 

American Association for Higher Education 
Council for Exceptional Children 
National Science Teachers Association 
Speech Communication Association 
Music Educators Conference 
Department of School Nurses (NEA) 
National Council for the Social Studies 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Association of Teacher Educators 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

Finally, Figure 19 represents the most recent infor- 
mation available on demand for teachers among the 
states and highlights the response from Florida's 
Department of Education. It should be noted that the 
count of states includes all states reporting any demand 
even though it may be for imly a few teachers in, say, 
rural areas. 
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•Associate Professor of Economics, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. In the preparation of this report I have had 
the help of many people in Florida, too numerous to mention all 
by name, who consulted with me. I visited 18 colleges and univer- 
sities in Florida: seven state universities (all the universities except 
Florida Atlantic and University of North Florida); six community 
colleges (Santa Fe, Brevard, Valencia, Hillsborough, Miami-Dade, 
and Pensacola); and five private colleges (Stetson, Rollins, Univer- 
sity ofTampa, University of Miami, and Barry). I talked to a diverse 
group of persons at each one, including presidents, vice-presidents, 
facuity members, and students. I also had the benefit of discussion 
with Chancellor Robert Mautz and others on the staff of the Board 
of Regents, and with Lee Henderson, Director of the Division of 
Community Colleges. All in all, I talked to nearly 100 persons in 
higher education in the state. I want to express my great thanks 
for the kindness of all of them and the assistance they gave me. 
I have also had the benefit of considerable discission with members 
of the Citizens' Committee and its staff. But this report expresses 
only my own views, and I alone am responsible for the contents. 



Equity Within the Student Body 
Effects on State Revenue and Expenditure 
V. Response to Comments and Objections 
Social Benefits of Higher Education 
Student Living Costs 
Role of Loans 
Independence of Students 

SUMMARY OF MAIN 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Tuition at state universities and community col- 
leges should be raised substantially, perhaps dou- 
bled (in today's dollars) over the next five years. 
A much increased program of direct grants to stu- 
dents should be used to offset the impact of the 
tuition increase on * lower-income and lower- 
middle-income students. The combination of higher 
tuition and grants would improve equity in the sys- 
tem and would also permit private colleges to com- 
pete more effectively for students, which they need 
to be able to do to thrive; and which they are hard 
pressed to do now because the state's subsidies 
are almost completely concentrated on students 
who choose to attend publicly operated institutions. 
The state's operation of colleges and universities, 
while justifiable, need not require that all of its sup- 
port for higher education be limited to such institu- 
tions. 

2. The state should seriously consider loosening some 
of the detailed, cumbersome crutrols on the day- 
to-day operations of state universities. This would 
likely improve innovation, experiments in coopera- 
tion with community coMeges and private colleges 
and universities, and the morale of r;iiversity ad- 
ministrators. If a sweeping change in bureaucratic 
requirements is not feasible, then experimental 
changes, such as proposed for a trial period by the 
University of West Florida, should be tried to see 
if money can be saved and productivity improved 
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by giving universities somewhat more autonomy 
in day-to-day operations. 

3. All parts of the higher education system in Florida 
should consider more actively than in the past the 
benefits of cooperation between state universities, 
private colleges, and community colleges. A num- 
ber of specific things are recommended, including 
giving discretionary funds to state universities to 
allow them to finance trial projects, and changing 
the tuition fee charge to a flat charge per stu- 
dent credit hour, rather than maintaining a dis- 
tinction between part-time and full-time students. 

4. The excellent opportunities offered for future 
cooperation by the regional groupings of different 
kinds of institutions should be exploited. The shar- 
ing Qf facilities, students, anu faculty should be 
encouraged in these situations where physical 
proximity is a favorable factor. The State Univer- 
sity System must consider the desirability of coor- 
dinating the wo*-k of a state university with that 
of other institutions in its region, even if that means 
the state university is not fully coordinated with 
all other state universities. Both kinds of coordi- 
nation are desirable, and a trade-off between the 
two must be kept in mind. 

5. The State Department of Education should make 
a major study analyzing the effectiveness of the 
public systems of higher education (community col- 
leges and state universities) in attracting poorer stu- 
dents. It should collect better information than now 
exists on the socioeconomic status of students in 
public institutions, with a 'iew to reexamining the 
appropriateness of charging all students the same 
low tuition (low relative to the cost of education 
to the state), regardless of a student's need. 

The Department of Education should also make 
a periodic study of college-age youth in the state, 
to determine how college attendance varies with 
socioeconomic status, with a view to evaluating 
the effectiveness of various policies to encourage 
young people to invest in education after high 
school (low tuition versus loans versus grants,etc). 

I. GENERAL OVERVIEW 

Florida has built a large and high-quality public sec- 
tor of higher education, in which accessibility, both 
geographical and financial, has been a prime goal. This 
public sector is composed of the community college 
system and the State University System. The private 
sector also seems fairly healthy on the whole, and it 
manges to enroll a wide variety of students of different 
income levels. However, it is heavily threatened by 
continued competition from the low-tuition public sec- 



tor and survives partly by relying heavily on out- 
of-state students. The entire collection of educational 
resources offers the citizens of the state a great diver- 
sity of options in programs, location, selectivity of stu- 
dents, and costs. 

The state has contributed very liberally to the 
development of the public sector, permitting tuition 
charges to remain far below the cost of education. A 
special feature has been the establishment of public 
two-year community colleges in 28 different loca- 
tions scattered all over the state, which were very 
important in the achievement of accessibility. There 
are now nine state universities, one in or near all the 
state's major population centers. Six of these were 
established in the 1960V and '70's. Four of the six 
are limited to the upper division (junior and senior 
years) and graduate levels, and a decided effort has 
been made to channel the bulk of the freshman and 
sophomore year (the lower division) work into com- 
munity colleges rather than universities. This has pro- 
vided well-qualified students for community colleges, 
and they are frit by many (including some adminis- 
trators and faculty I talked to in the State University 
System) to provide education which, for a wide range 
of students, is as good or better than the lower division 
of slate universities. The community colleges are com- 
mitted, nevertheless, to meeting the needs of many 
different kinds of young people, and many adults as 
well. In my travels around the state, I was greatly 
impressed with the dedication to this particular mission 
in the community colleges and with the high morale 
and sense of real excitement I found among faculty 
members and administrators. 

I think a notable feature of the two-year colleges 
is that they combine occupational training with 
academic instruction. This offers a good chance for 
students and faculty with very different interests to 
rub elbows with each other, and for students to explore 
different types of education before choosing what is 
best suited for them. In that way community colleges 
can contribute greatly to one of the most important 
social functions of higher education— that of providing 
an opportunity for students to sort out their talents 
and interests before they go too far down any one 
specialized road. This benefit would be lost if occupa- 
tional education were taken out of the community col- 
leges and concentrated in schools specializing in occu- 
pational education alone. 

State tax money to support the current operations 
of public higher education is now on the order of $270 
million per year, of which about two-thirds is for the 
State University System (including agricultural educa- 
tion and research at the University of Florida and the 
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medical schools) and one-third for the community col- 
lege system. In addition, large amounts— perhaps $45 
million in any one year— have been spent on capital 
outlay financed by selling bonds, which must eventu- 
ally be paid off by collections of taxes. There are 
roughly 185,000 students (full-time equivalent) in the 
two systems, about 100,000 of them in community col- 
leges. The private colleges in the state enroll on the 
order, of 40,000 students, of which about 60 percent 
are from out of the state; in contrast, only about six 
percent of community college students and about 10 
percent of public university students are from out of 
the state. 

The State Department of Education estimates the 
annual operating cost per full-time equivalent student 
in the public sector as follows, for 1971-72: 

State Universities 

Lower Division (freshman, sophomore years) $1753 

Upper Division (junior, senior years) 2144 

Beginning Graduate (generally master's degree) 2767 

Advanced Graduate (generally doctorate) 6290 

Community Colleges 1 152 

Of this cost, only a rather small part is defrayed by 
student tuition. Tuition is $570 per year (three calendar 
quarters) f or resident undergraduates, and $720 for resi- 
dent graduate students. Tuition in the community col- 
leges varies from one college to another, but Is gener- 
ally between $200-300 per year. Tuition has covered 
20-25 percent of the operating costs of community col- 
leges in recent years. 

It may be noted that in Florida the legal fiction is 
often maintained that tuition is charged only to out- 
of-state students, while the fees charged to resident 
students are called registration fees. Most citizens and 
policy makers, however, call all required student fees 
tuition, and I follow the same practice in this report. 

Community College Funding 

Community colleges are local agencies, in the fash- 
ion of school districts, subdivisions of the state but 
not state government agencies. They are administer 
by local boards of trustees, with some state coordina- 
tion and advice. Tuition is determined by the local 
boards with the approval of the Department of 
Education, and varies from one college to another. 
Almost all costs not defrayed by tuition are subsidized 
by the state government; local school districts no longer 
have any obligation to support the colleges, and the 
boards of trustees are independent of the county school 
boards. 

Through the current budget year (1972-73) state sub- 
sidies have been allocated under a junior college 
Minimum Foundation Program, similar to the program 



for state aid to elementary and secondary education 
(this dates from the past, when the colleges were oper- 
ated by school districts). The Minimum Foundation 
Program gives a certain number of dollars per u in- 
struction unit"; one unit is earned per a certain number 
of full-time equivalent students (FTE) in occupational 
and compensatory education, or per a certain (higher) 
FTE in other programs. Some allowance is made for 
the rank and experience of teachers in determining 
the dollars per unit, but no allowance for different class 
sizes and other factors which cause the costs of some 
programs to be higher than others, and which cause 
the total operating costs of a college to depend on 
the particular "mix" of programs it offers. 

Starting in 1973-74, nowever, staie contributions to 
operating costs of a community college will be deter- 
mined by a new formula, which makes the amount 
depend both on enrollment and on the average 
statewide costs of the various academic and occupa- 
tional programs offered there. 1 A college with more 
of "its enrollment in high-cost programs will get more 
money than another one which has the same total 
enrollment but fewer students in high-cost programs. 
The calculations and allocations will be made 
separately for colleges with less than 1300 FTE and 
colleges with more than 1300 FTE, to allow for 
economies of scale. The general features of this 
enroilment-cost formula have been written into state 
law by the Legislature. 

The procedure will be to calculate statewide average 
costs in some recent base year for which full data are 
available, and then increase them by some percentage 
(the same for all colleges) to allow for increases in 
salaries and other costs since the base year. 

Although the enrollment-cost formula will determine 
the total amount to each college, that total will be given 
as a block grant, and it will be left to the discretion 
of the college exactly how to spend it— the college 
is not bound to spend exactly the system-wide average 
on each and every program,but can spend less on some 
programs in order to spend more on others (more on 
this later). v 

Even after the change in the formula for subsidizing 
operating costs, capital funding will continue on the 
same basis as now. Certain amounts per FTE are 
granted for capital outlay and debt service, out of 
automobile license tag fees. In addition, community 
colleges are allocated some of the money raised by 



^he following discussion of the details of the new funding formula 
is based on the Department of Education's report. The N ew Funding 
Process for Florida's Community C*...eges (annotated version pre- 
pared by Citizens' Committee staff, 1972). 
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issuing state higher education bonds, which are repaid 
out of a tax on gross utility receipts. 

From calculations of statewide cost per FTE for 
the sample year 1970-71 , we can pick out some exam- 
ples of programs which cost more than the average: 
architecture and engineering, agriculture, health 
careers, occupational. On the other hand, examples 
of programs costing less than the average are law, 
library science, psychology, social sciences. The aver- 
age cost per FTE for all programs was $1,080 in 
1970-71. The occupational categories to be used in the 
calculations all had costs either essentially equal to the 
average or somewhat above it in 1970-71. 

Incentives in the New formula* — ««■ * - 

In the new formula, a college's enrollment in any 
particular program will generate for the college an 
amount of state aid equal to the enrollment times the 
average cost of that program in the whole system. If 
its own program has much higher costs than the 
average, the college will be able to cover the costs 
only by cutting back on some other programs— spend- 
ing less per student than the state average in those 
other programs. This will be permitted under the 
system, but there is a limit to how many such programs, 
with costs above the state average, local administrators 
can support in that way. Each program dean or chair- 
man will know just how much of the state subsidy 
his own program was responsible for generating, and 
may have a persuasive argument against cutting back 
on it to cover higher costs in other programs. This 
means that institutions will-have some incentive to 
avoid programs which have very high overhead cost 
and enrollments which are small relative to the state 
average. This should contribute to general efficiency. 

However, there is no great incentive, in the formula 
itself, to control the level of costs for programs which 
already have enough enrollment to spread overhead 
and whose average costs are near the state average. 
Nor are there incentives to prevent all the community 
colleges together from putting in high-cost, low enroll- 
ment programs. Once high costs are incurred in the 
system in any one year, they become base-year costs 
for determining the request for state aid in a succeeding 
year, and thus may become embedded in the system 
for many years to come. Once tolerated, .hey tend 
automatically to perpetuate themselves, unless vigi- 
lance is exercised and the formula altered to weed 
them out. This is recognized by some people in the 
community college system, but it is notclear how mach 
of a problem it will be. One must hope there will be 
adequate attention to the need for incentives for 
efficiency, and that there will be scrutiny of system- 
wide costs by decision makers of all kinds, including 



legislators. This is not to impugn the motives of com- 
munity college administrators. In my travels about the 
state, I was greatly impressed with their conscientious- 
ness and dedication to keeping costs low. And data 
presented above show their costsare low. But no public 
should have to rely solely on the good motives of 
administrators to, achieve efficiency; it needs to have 
other devices at its disposal. Thus, it is important to 
keep in mind that the new formulaper se is not much 
of such a device. 

On the other hand, the same sort of problem exists 
under the Minimum Foundation Program now. Stu- 
dents contribute only a small part of the costs, and 
local taxpayers contribute even less. These two groups, 
- which might otherwise be relied on to curb inefficiency, 
have little reason to do so when almost all of the costs 
are paid for out of taxes levied on the state as a whole. 
At least the new formula will allow the display of much 
more information about the operations of colleges 
which will help legislators and other decision makers 
analyze much more easily the various forces in deter- 
mining c its in the system. 

Two other noteworthy features follow. After an 
amount is calculated for each college based on its 
enrollment and statewide average costs, two amounts 
are subtracted to reflect the fact that colleges need 
not cover all their operating costs by state funds, but 
can use tuition fees and federal funds as well. The 
average percentage which student fees were in the base 
year for all community colleges in the state is to be cal- 
culated, and that percentage subtracted from the esti- 
mate of costs before determining the amount of state 
aid. In 1970-71 this percentage will be 21 . 1 percent. The 
same is to be done for money from federal sources, 
except that an average over a four-year period is to 
be used. For the four years ending in 1970-71, this 
percentage will be 5.049 percent. All this means that 
a college which levies tuition fees greater than the state 
average, or which succeeds in attracting federal funds 
to a greater than average degree, will not have its state 
grant cut back to reflect that action (except to the extent 
its actions affect the statewide average! This will be 
negligible except perhaps for Miami-Dade Community 
College.). Rather, the above-average tuitionand federal 
support will be available to support higher quality, or 
at any rate, higher costs in all its programs taken 
together. These features mean the college can support 
additional costs if it can sell the federal government 
or students on the idea they are worth paying. 

The State University System 

All nine state universities offer specialized junior- 
and senior-year and lower-level graduate work 
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(generally master's degree programs). Five of them 
also offer lower-division courses, and two of them — the 
University of Florida and Florida State Univer- 
sity — offer advanced graduate work (generally doctoral 
programs). What is called a "university system" in 
Florida might be called a system of two universities 
and seven state colleges in some other states, because 
only two institutions offer advanced graduate work. 
However, similar nomenclature is found elsewhere, 
and is unimportant in any event. All universities func- 
tion under the supervision 01 one Board of Regents, 
which sets common policies on many things, in consul- 
tation with the presidents and other officials of the 
nine institutions. The Board has set a conscious policy 
of limiting the creation of expensive .new programs, 
and there is currently a moratorium on new doctoral 
programs. It also is in the process of reviewing the 
current output of existing graduate programs, with a 
view to possible elimination or consolidation of ones 
with very low output. This sort of review, of course, 
has been going on in other states as weli. 1 

State subsidies are now appropriated to the Board 
of Regents for all nine universities combined, and the 
Board determines how much each university gets of 
this total. The allocation is largely determined by the 
enrollment in each university and the costs of its pro- 
grams, in the same spirit as the new funding formula 
for community colleges, but it is not written into state 
law as it is for community colleges. In the State Univer- 
sity System, the allocation of money for instruction 
and research is according to a principle of "comparable 
dollars for comparable programs" (with some modifi- 
cations, to be mentioned later, which are important 
to some universities but relatively minor compared to 
the whole system). However, as in the community col- 
lege funding, the formulae are used only to generate 
the total amount to be given each university. The 
university is free to allocate funds to different 
departments and programs as it wishes, and is not 
bound to give a department exactly the number of dol- 
lars which the department's enrollment generated by 
the formula. However, in making appropriations, the 
Legislature does specify limits on the amounts to be 
spent for each of several object categories: salaries, 
other personal services (graduate assistants, consul- 
tants, faculty sabbaticals, etc.), expenses, and operat- 
ing capital outlay (books and other small items of 
equipment). Universities can transfer funds from one 
of these categories to another only to a limited degree. 

The allocation principle calls for different expendi- 
ture per student in the four levels of education: lower 



division, upper division, beginning graduate, and 
advanced graduate, going from lowest expenditure to 
highest. Thus, the University of Florida and Florida 
State University receive more per student than the 
other universities mainly by virtue of their many 
advanced graduate students. The principle also recog- 
nizes that within each level of education, there are 
some differences in costs between academic depart- 
ments. Therefore, two universities may not get the 
same number of dollars per student even if the same 
levels of education are represented in both (that is, 
for example, two upper division universities, both of 
which have junior and senior undergraduates and 
beginning graduate students, may not receive exactly 
the same number of instructional dollars per student). 

In the allocation of academic positions, the major 
modifications to the principle of comparable dollars 
for comparable programs include extra allocations, 
above the usual formula, to Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, for compensatory programs to 
bring disadvantaged freshmen and sophomores up to 
a certain level before they proceed into the upper 
division: allocations to the University of Florida and 
Florida State University to match federal grants for 
certain programs; allocations to the two newest univer- 
sities to help develop new programs; and some 
smoothing out over time of the effects of any sharp 
changes in enrollments at each institution. There are 
also many smaller modifications. All these are pre- 
cisely specified in staff reports available to legislative 
committees, the universities, and others. The excep- 
tions covered only about four percent of all the 
academic positions in the whole system for 1972-73. 

Some general examples of application of the alloca- 
tion formulae may be useful. 1 "Productivity factors" 
are calculated for the entire university system (note 
here again a feature which will also be used in the 
new community college system), as the ratio of student 
credit hours to faculty members. These are done 
separately for different disciplines and different levels. 
The factors are applied to projected student enrollment 
in each level and discipline in a university to get the 
allocated number of teaching faculty positions. At 
some later time, when actual enrollments are known, 
an adjustment is made for the difference from the pro- 
jections. 

The number of research positions are allocated on 
the basis of one per 12 teaching positions, one per 
four teaching positions, and one per two teaching posi- 
tions, at the undergraduate levels, beginning graduate, 



|M Limit on Ph. D.*s Sought by States; Costs a Factor,** Chronicle 
of Higher Education, February 12, 1973, p. 1. 
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and advanced graduate levels, respectively. The 
amount allocated for salaries is determined by applying 
system-wide average salaries. These are calculated 
separately for discipline category and activity (e.g., 
lower-level teaching, upper-level teaching, research, 
etc.). Each university is allocated a total for academic 
salaries by multiplying its allocation of FTE faculty 
in each discipline and activity by the system-wide 
averages; differences in average salaries from one uni- 
versity to another are due only to differences in mix 
of programs and activities. 

A number of nonacademic positions are allocated 
on the basis of academic positions, which means that 
indirectly they are based on student enrollment too. 
For example, nonacademic positions in academic pro- 
grams (technicians, etc.) were allocated for 1972-73 on 
the basis of one position per 3.24 academic positions 
at all universities except the University of Florida and 
Florida State University, for which one per 3.10 was 
used to allow for the relatively heavy requirements 
in science programs there. 

The distribution of general administration positions 
expenses is based on the number of academic positions, 
but recognizes economies of scale: that is, the number 
of dollars per academic position declinesas thenumber 
of academic positions rise. (For 1972-73, the formula 
gave each university a flat amount of $847,068 plus 
$2,052 per academic position.) Academic administra- 
tion positions (deans and department chairmen) were 
allocated on the basis of one per 13 academic positions. 
General expenses for instruction and research, other 
than salaries, are also allocated as so much per 
academic position. 

Formulae for current library operations are very 
complicated. Some money is allocated in equal 
amounts to each university, without regard to size or 
programs; some is allocated in a complicated way by 
student enrollment, number of faculty, number of mas- 
ter's programs, and number of doctoral programs; and 
some is allocated. according to how "deficient" a uni- 
versity's present collection is, as measured by a mod- 
ified version of a standard developed in the state of 
Washington. This last method does have a shortcom- 
ing, as was pointed out by officials of one university 
I visited. A university in the past may have spent more 
on its library collection than the formula amount 
(which, remember, it is free to do, because of the block 
grant system), to build up its quality, or it may have 
received gifts for that purpose. But if the quality is 
thus improved, it will not be as "deficient" as some 
other universities, and will actually get less in the future 
than the others! 



Role of the Formulae 

The Board of Regents'has emphasized allocations 
by systematic formulae based on enrollments and costs 
for some time, and thesystem is widely known in higher 
education circles outside of Florida for such 
techniques. A common interpretation in the state is 
that this is the only feasible manner of dealing with 
the particular political situation in Florida. The State 
University System is made up of institutions which 
are quite different in certain ways. Two of them were 
strong public universities before 1960, emphasizing 
undergraduate and graduate work and research 
(Florida and Florida State). Another was a much 
underfunded university primarily for black students 
(Florida A and M). All three of those are in small 
cities, in the northern part of the state, away from 
the largest and more rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas of the south. The two strong universities, how- 
ever, had politically influential alumni, which gener- 
ated political support despite their not being in popu- 
lous areas. In time, political pressures built to upgrade 
Florida A and M as well. In the 1960's and early 1970's 
six new universities were added, four of them in large 
cities nearer the bulk of the state's population. Because 
of their politically more favorable location, there was 
~considerable"political pressure for the establishment 
of the new universities, and there is continued political 
pressure to fund them adequately, just as there is politi- 
cal pressure to continue to fund the older universities 
well. In addition, the nine universities differ in other 
ways: two offer doctorates; A and M has been assigned 
a duty of compensatory education; four of them have 
no freshmen or sophomores; two of them have every- 
thing but advanced graduate programs. In this kind 
of situation, it has perhaps proved essential to have 
a fairly precise way of parceling out the money, so 
that the decisions can at least be explained to all the 
people who are likely to find reason to criticize the 
results. 

It is important to remember the difficult position 
of the Chancellor and the staff of the Board of Regents 
in a situation like this. They have no sharply defined 
political constituency, with votes at the ballot box; 
they have no group of loyal alumni solidly behind them; 
they have no football team. 

In the newer, less prestigious universities and in 
Florida A and M, a frequent view seems to be that 
some sort of formula is absolutely essential, to put 
it roughly, "to see that we get our share in competition 
with the University of Florida and Florida State." 
However, there is considerable dissatisfaction with the 
particular formulae used. This is inevitable when bud- 
get scarcity prevents anyone from getting all the money 
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he wants or feels he "needs" to produce good 
education, and it cannot be taken necessarily as evi- 
dence that the formulae are not valid ones. I heard 
the view expressed that the allocation must make each 
university "equally unhappy/' (Someone in commun- 
ity college circles used the same phrase in describing 
how the limited funds for new construction were 
allocated to all the community colleges with pressing 
needs.) This principle makes good sense if it can be 
assumed that the unhappiness of each university is 
an accurate reflection of the educational merit of the 
activities which are cut out because there is not enough 
money to go around. That is probably not a completely 
accurate assumption, but the "unequal unhappiness" 
criterion may be about as good as any other one, given 
that no one knows very well how to quantify the real 
output of educational expenditures anyway. 

There is a lot of unhappiness about the emphasis 
in the formulae on enrollment, implying that univer- 
sities get their money only by successfully competing 
for students. I happen to believe the emphasis on 
enrollment is a good one, at least in determining the 
total amount given to each university. It imposes a 
discipline on universities, forcing them to heed the 
needs and preferences of that part of the population 
which has more stake than any other in what goes 
on in the university system (although, of course, they 
do not have the only stake, by any means). A university 
is still free to allocate funds internally in ways not 
strictly dependent on enrollment, which gives it suf- 
ficient freedom to practice its own educational 
philosophy once it has held out enough promise to 
attract students in the first place. 

Smaller universities argue that the formulae do not 
give them enough extra positions per student to offset 
their higher average costs as a small institution. Upper 
division universities, limited to upper division and 
beginning graduate students, argue that it is not 
adequate for them to receive the same number of dol- 
lars per student as other, more diversified universities 
receive for the same upper division and beginning 
graduate students. Their argument is that the diversity 
of the others gives an internal flexibility in using faculty 
and other resources which they do not have. Therefore, 
they argue they should receive more dollars per student 
than others. This argument seems to me to be quite 
logical, and I feel it is worth much more attention than 
it seems to have been given. However, when I outlined 
the same argument to a very knowledgeable person 
in higher education in the state, he suggested that it 
was hard enough maintaining a policy of giving^ many 
dollars per student to the upper division universities 
as to some others! 



Whatever may be said about the formula allocation, 
one thing is clear; the principle of comparable funding 
does demonstrate a serious commitment to make 
resources of quality generally available to population 
spread all over the state. Combined with the limitation 
on graduate programs, it is in basic outline a suitable 
approach to meet the needs of accessibility while avoid- 
ing the unnecessary duplication of high-cost programs. 
Some duplication is necessary to meet the goal of geo- 
graphical accessibility, of course. However, the long- 
established position of Florida and Florida State does 
give them a prestige which attracts a disproportionate 
share of high-income students, who can more easily 
afford the higher costs of living away from home. This 
problem is treated in a later section of the report, on 
equity. It may be seen as a problem, but the solution 
to it is certainly not to alter„the funding system to 
offset it by giving less to those two universities; the 
solution is rather to introduce more financial aid for 
poor students, so that poorer students have the same 
range of choice as richer ones have — so they can pay 
the higher costs // they are suited to Florida and/or 
Florida State and // they find either of the two suited 
to their own interests. 

The experience in formula allocation, and in making 
the kinds of exceptions to it which can rationally be 
made and defended, will stand the Board of Regents 
and its staff in good stead in the coming years. It will 
be needed to cope with problems raised by the slower 
growth in enrollment which is already apparent, and 
by any rapid shifts in the position of various univer- 
sities. For example, it should prove very helpful in 
forcing the adjustments which seem certain to be 
required in the near future as a result of the decreasing 
need for graduates in the field of education. This is 
discussed at more length below. 

The best way to use enrollment-cost formulae is to 
establish a first approximation of the most productive 
allocation among competing universities. Because it 
rewards universities which attract students, the first 
approximation is a pretty good one as a start. It would 
be even better if those stuc its who are able to pay 
more of the costs of education without strain, were 
in fact required to do so. Then success in attracting 
students would be a more severe test, especially 
because competition from private colleges would be 
more effective, and success in the test would be even 
more convincing than it is now. But in any event, the 
formulae can produce only the first approximation. 
Exceptions will always be calud for, and the Board 
of Regents will always have to make educational policy 
decisions which imply what exceptions are needed. 
In the long run. the Board should not shrink from this 
duty. At the moment, given the political situation 
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described above, there may be justification for sticking 
as closely to the enrollment-cost formulae as is done 
now. But in the future, as the system is more "shaken 
down," as it were, and the relative positions of univer- 
sities more clearly established, moje departures may 
be possible. Some departures may be ones which assign 
specialized missions to certain universities and give 
the extra resources, if needed, to accomplish them. 
Merely as two examples — they are only exam- 
ples — Florida A and M, and perhaps the University 
of North Florida, might be given extra resources to 
upgrade education of disadvantaged students. A and 
M already receives extra funds for this, of course, 
but the question is whether enough is being done and 
whether other universities should be brought into the 
mission. It may be beneficial, for example, to bring 
a university into the mission which is not so strongly 
felt to be the "black" school in the system. I merely 
give this as an example of a possible exception to the 
formulae, whifch must be decided for or against after 
explicit discussion (I don't pretend to decide for or 
against). Another possible example may be to give one 
of the universities extra resources in order to permit 
it to function like a small liberal arts college even as 
its total size grows (perhaps using the "cluster" idea, 
which has been already tried at University of West 
Florida and elsewhere in the nation). This would rep- 
resent a conscious sacrifice of some of the economies 
of scale, to achieve an objective other than the minimi- 
zation of cost. 

Yet another kind of exception is where economies 
of scale are given more weight than now— where expen- 
sive graduate programs are eliminated or consolidated. 
Given the lack of jobs for some advanced graduates 
it may be necessary to say that a certain program cannot 
be offered at both the University of Florida and 
Florida State, if the enrollments are small at both 
places. Perhaps the two should be combined into one, 
or even both of them eliminated and a replacement 
established at still another university. The Board has 
already announced a review of low enrollment graduate 
programs, so apparently it is ready to face this question. 

The formula system has the same advantages the 
new community college formula will have— the effec- 
tive display of information and the systematic consider- 
ation of factors which cause variation in the costs 
of various educational programs. Legislators and other 
decision makers can continue to use this information 
to make intelligent decisions without having to be 
bound by precise mathematical rules which leave no 
grounds for exceptions. But, as with the community 
college system, the formula itself does not guarantee 
efficiency; in using system-wide averages for the 
pivotal starting point, which is the credit hours per 



teaching position in the previous year, there is a danger 
of freezing high costs in the system once they are toler- 
ated , unless the information generated is analyzed care- 
fully each time around. 

Administrative Problems 

State universities are treated like state agencies, not 
like community colleges which are more like local gov- 
ernments. Their budgeting, disbursements, personnel 
practices, and a host of other everyday administrative 
operations are subject to close regulation, control, and 
audit by various parts of the state government. Some 
of this control is exercised by the Board of Regents 
out of a desire to insure uniformity of certain practices, 
but a great deal is exercised by other state agencies 
which apply the maze of bureaucratic regulations which 
have routinely developed in state governments ostensi- 
bly to protect the taxpayers' interests. 

State universities should be regulated to some 
degree, because they use tax dollars, but one strongly 
suspects that there is now excessive control over them. 
The autonomy of local administrators is restricted to 
the point of actually interfering with efficiency. Prob- 
lems seem to be especially severe in personnel clas- 
sification, choice of vendors for supplies and services, 
and transfers out of one state budget category to 
another. One hypothetical example given me was the 
choice between one skilled employee to do a job, at, 
say, a salary of $10,000, and two unskilled or incompe- 
tent persons, at, say a salary of $7,000 each. But, if 
using the one employee requires a reclassification of 
position or increase in salary, getting approval for that 
may be so difficult and take so long that supervisors 
give up in disgust, and pay $14,000 for two unskilled 
persons instead of $10,000 fora skilled one. In another 
case, I heard of a university being offered services 
a professional person wished to«donate, and which it 
judged valuable and wanted to accept, but could not 
do so because of state regulations on choice of vendors. 

To many it is a joke ("Someone must have stolen 
this state blind once, or it wouldn't be so nervous about 
every penny"), but I saw many cases of extreme frus- 
tration, lack of morale, and draining of energy into 
attempts to cope with the system — or to beat it. People 
" in private colleges and in community colleges pointed 
out how fortunate they were to have more control over 
their own operations then their counterparts in state 
universities, Most people seem to feel that other state 
agencies, rather than the Board of Regents staff, are 
the chief problem for them. Some Board of Regents 
staff point out that the staff actually assists universities 
in gaining some freedom from excessive regulation by 
negotiation with other agencies and application for 
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exceptions to be made to regulations, but sometimes 
this is seen by campus administrators as compounding 
the problem— 4 'There are too many people interpreting 
what a university wants to do." I recommend there 
be some loosening of controls with an aim to increase 
efficiency and to give university administrations more 
scope to exercise their own responsibility. I especially 
favor this because it should encourage more innovation 
and experimentation in cooperation by state univer- 
sities with community colleges and private colleges. 
There are now a number of fine examples of such 
cooperation*, but many administrators report they are 
greatly inhibited-by regulations on use of state prop- 
erty, transfers of funds from one budget category to 
another, setting of fees for students in special circum- 
stances, etc. In many cases it can be shown that there 
are actually no legal barriers to certain novel and 
innovative actions— that administrators actually can 
do some of the things they now think they cannot. 
But people have had such bad experience with red 
tape that they become "afraid to ask" whether certain 
things can be done or not. 

It should not be inferred from these comments that 
every vice-president, dean, department head, or 
faculty member in the state universities is full of innova- 
tive ideas, but is bound hand and foot unable to move. 
As said earlier, there have been some notable examples 
of cooperation, especially between universities and 
community colleges, which provide better programs 
at less total cost. But on the other side, some may 
use the well-known problem of red tape as an excuse 
not to try anything new at all. If that is the case, the 
red tape is doubly unfortunate. 

One recommendation often made for more rational 
budgeting is that some amount of the funds budgeted 
for a particular fiscal year, but not spent in that year, 
be permitted to be carried over for use in the following 
year. It should not be insisted that funds budgeted 
for a year all be spent in that year, down to the last 
dollar, or not spent at all. 

It may be noted that changes to increase the effective 
responsibility of university administrations do not 
necessarily rest only on the grounds that academic 
institutions are inherently different from other state 
agencies. To some extent, there may be grounds for 
treating Jhem as different. But, careful analysis may 
show that changes needed to improve their efficiency 
should be applied to other state agencies too, and, can 
improve efficiency there also. 

I recommend that this whole question be given seri- 
ous consideration by the state government. I do not 
think the many complaints I received can be attributed 
merely to random occurrences, or to academic snob- 



bishness. It would be worthwhile to try out something 
like the experiment proposed by the University of West 
Florida (introduced into the Legislature last year but 
not voted upon), under which it would be freed from 
many of the detailed state government regulations, and 
in return guarantee to turn back to the state treasury 
some sizeable fraction (rising to five percent after a 
few years of the experiment) of its total allocation from 
state appropriations. This would certainly be a suitable 
test of the oft-heard claim that the present regulations 
actually cost the state a lot of money. 

Reduced Demand for Teachers 
In Attachment F various factors in the supply and 
demand for teachers in Florida are analyze . Projec- 
tions of trends in elementary ^nd $/*condar school 
enrollments, and in the outpu* . * » Jucation dv rees 
of higher education, point to an - . orsupply of teachers 
in the coming decade, especially at the elementary 
level. It is likely that the trends will be altered, of 
course, as young people realize that jobs in teaching 
are scarce, and switch their interests and training into 
something else — or perhaps skip college altogether. 

The latest information on output of education 
degrees in the State University System is degrees 
awarded during 1970-71. There were 5,843 degrees of 
all kinds in education. Of them, 3,884 were bachelor's 
degrees, or about 28 percent of all bachelor's degrees 
awarded by the state universities; 1,884 were in general 
elementary education, the kind which is most likely to 
be in oversupply, and they were just about half of 
all bachelor's degrees In education and about one in 
seven of all bachelor's degrees in the system. There 
were 1,725 master's degrees in education, which was 
46 percent of all master's degrees. That very high per- 
centage is explained by the fact that education and 
business are far and away the two most important mas- 
ter's programs at the state universities other than 
Florida and Florida State (but about one-third of all 
master's degrees at those two universities were in 
education too). Finally, there were 234 doctorates in 
education, a fourth of all doctorates of any kind. 1 

The 1970-71 output represented a healthy increase 
over 1969-70 in all three degrees, including bachelor's 
in elementary education. Bachelor's degrees in educa- 
tion increased 24 percent over the previous year; 
bachelor's in elementary education were up 1 1 percent. 
Master's were up 16 percent and doctorates up 44 per- 
cent. The total number of all three combined was up 
22 percent. 



! This paragraph and the next two are based on data in the 1972 
Fact Book of the State University System, Board of Regents, Tal- 
lahassee, 1972. 
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Thus, the number increased very rapidly even as 
a possible oversupply was becoming quite apparent. 
And all of these figures, of course, are for the output 
only of the State University System. The supply in 
the market will also include many graduates of the 
state's private colleges, as discussed in Attachment 
F. In addition, there are two new state universities 
which opened in the fall of 1972 which have made 
substantial investments in training of teachers. The 
allocation formulae of the Board of Regents for 1972-73 
were based on a projected FTE enrollment of about 
950 undergraduates in education at the two new 
schools, Florida International and University of North 
Florida. For the whole nine-university system, the pro- 
jected FTE enrollment was about 11,000 under- 
graduates in education (about one in six of all under- 
graduates), about 2,350 masters and doctoral students 
(about 22 percent of all graduate students). These 
figures are for students taking courses on main cam- 
puses only; another 1600 FTE were projected for off- 
campus students). 1 Naturally, not all these students 
will finish their course and look for jobs as teachers. 
However, these figures indicate the vast amount of 
resources devoted to education students in the State 
University System. It is true that the productivity fac- 
tors for education faculty are somewhat higher (that 
is, the teacher-student ratios are lower) than for the 
average course in the upper division and at the master's 
level; they are about 10 percent higher in the upper 
division, where two-thirds of all the FTE in education 
are, and about 20 percent higher for master's. The 
productivity factor is very nearly the average for doc- 
toral courses, which* means that doctoral work in 
education costs a great deal, just as all doctoral work 
does. 2 

The natural forces of the market will help eliminate 
any oversupply of teachers in time. The interest in 
teaching careers has declined sharply in the nation's 
college students. Each fall the American Council on 
Education takes a survey of college freshmen, on their 
attitudes and career 'plans. The 1972 survey results 
show that 7.3 percent of freshmen across the country 
planned to major in education, compared to 11.6 per- 
cent just two years before, and 10.6 percent in 1966. 
In 1966, 21.7 percent said elementary or secondary 
teaching was their probable career; in 1968 this had 
risen to 23.5 percent, but in 1970 it was down to 21.3 
percent and last fall it had dropped to 11.7 percent. 3 



^Tables accompanying Board of Rejents, Explanation of Alloca- 
tion of ] 972-73 Educational and General Appropriation, mimeo. 

2 lbid. 

3 As reported in "Freshmen Show Conservative Shift.** Chron- 
icle of Higher Education, February 12, 1973, p. 1. 



However, the market may be slow in forcing the 
adjustment in capacity In higher education: even with 
enrollment : based allocations used in Florida, the inter- 
nal allocations of faculty within a university may not 
reflect the decline in enrollment except after some 
delay. 

I found people in higher education in Florida gener- 
ally aware of the need to hasten adjustments in 
capacity. People in colleges and departments of educa- 
tion are aware of three main features of the adjustments 
which should be made: 

1. A general contraction of enrollments in education 
in the State University System as a whole. Re- 
cently, the Board of Regents has urged universities 
to impose higher standards for graduate students, 
for example. 

2. A need to reallocate manpower within education 
colleges and departments to emphasize specialized 
teacher training, such as kindergarten teaching and 
teaching of handicapped and culturally disadvan- 
taged children. These specialties will likely be ones 
where current output is still too low, not too high. 
But it is also recognized that change comes slow- 
ly — habits of mind in the faculty and administration 
are slow to change, and it may take a long time 
to weed out inappropriate faculty and make the 
critical new appointments to reflect the new 
emphases. 

3. The possibility of large changes in the relative posi- 

^ns of the various state universities. Since educa- 
t n is such a large factor in total enrollment and 
the allocation of funds, the competition for students 
in a declining market may be very severe. The pres- 
sures for making "temporary exceptions" to the 
usual allocation formulae will be strong, and the 
trick will be to make some exceptions to ease the 
adjustment problems without making so many that 
incentives to hasten the adjustment are blunted. 

It should be apparent that in the current situation, 
active cooperation between the public sectors and the 
private colleges is necessary. 

There may be an unrealistic set of expectations held 
in any one university as regards the oversupply of 
education graduates. Some of the older established 
schools, including some private colleges with prestige 
in educating teachers, may be quite confident of holding 
their own in a declining market. On the other hand, 
the newer state universities may be quite confident 
of holding their own because they are in very large 
metropolitan areas; they may rely on keeping up their 
enrollments by, winning over students who previously 
went far away for teacher training. Unfortunately, it 
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will be very unlikely that all colleges and universities 
hold their own! 

Fortunately, the Board of Regents has shown a 
scepticism of institutions' own enrollment trends, and 
thus may be able to guard against the shock of having 
to adjust to the sudden dangers of competitive over- 
optimisrn on their part. 1 The Board may also have 
to prod particular universities to make internal realloca- 
tions of faculty manpower faster than they otherwise 
would, although I do not say this with any particular 
case in mind. One crucial thing to remember is the 
dangers of overreacting. Not all teacher training will 
become obsolete overnight. Some specialty skills are 
still much in demand, and the output of them actually 
needs to be increased in the years ahead. It is important 
to reorient teacher training to meet new needs, of the 
kind stressed in the recommendations on elementary 
and secondary education in other parts of this report. 

II. FUTURE COOPERATION 
BETWEEN SECTORS 

One crucial reason for giving more autonomy and 
responsibilility to university administrators will be to 
encourage them to cooperate with other institutions. 
Experiments in this direction are absolutely vital if 
a new spirit of cooperation is to be developed between 
the three groups of institutions in Florida — the private 
colleges, public community colleges, and the state uni- 
versities. It is important that cooperation develop 
through individual initiative at the local level, as well 
as being urged on institutions by central planners in 
state organizations. That cooperation will be valuable 
in improving efficient use and coordination of all the 
resources of higher education in the state, including 
the private resources. All this should be a high-priority 
goal for the state, and it is consistent with a narrowing 
of the tuition gap between the public and private sec- 
tors, which is recommended below. 

The regional groupings of diverse institutions in the 
state offer an excellent chance for cooperation and 
specialization in the future. In a number of large cities 
a state university, one or more private colleges, and 
one or more community colleges all exist reasonably 
close to each other. This is true of Miami, Tampa, 
Jacksonville, and Orlando. Because there are commun- 
is colleges near everything, there is one near every 
state university and near every private college. The 
proximity of Florida State University and Florida A 
and M, and of Florida Atlantic and Florida Interna- 
tional offer added possibilities, some of which are 



■David C. McOuat, Enrollment Projections for the Stale Univer- 
sity System of Florida, 1972-80, Board of Regents Report 72-20, 
Tallahassee, 1972, mimeo. 



already being exploited by the universities involved. 
The groupings offer good chances for cooperation in 
the design of new programs and realignment of old 
ones; the sharing of physical facilities, students, 
faculty, and in-service facilities (such as hospitals for 
paramedial programs) should save costs for all con- 
cerned. It should be made easy for students to transfer 
from one type of institution to another, or even to 
attend two institutions simultaneously, if it helps stu- 
dents to finance their education or to obtain the optimal 
educational pattern. 

Close attention should be given to these regional 
groupings. For example, it may be more desirable to 
coordinate a state university's calendar with the calen- 
dars of other institutions near it than to coordinate 
it with the calendar of all other state universities across 
the state. Where an active spirit of experimentation 
is evident, presidents of state universities ought to be 
given sizeable discretionary funds to finance ad hoc 
arrangements. 

The lack of public transportation in Florida, espe- 
cially given the location of some universities and com- 
munity colleges, seems a serious burden on the poorer 
students. A public institution may require funds in 
order to support such cooperation even when it cannot 
claim credit for all or even part of the enrollment in- 
volved; this sort of exception to the usual formula is 
needed if the result is a saving in other activities not 
directlv connected with the one in question. 

One gei chunL in tuition policy would also help 
out here. Presently, it is financially burdensome for 
a student who is essentially full-time at one institution 
to take occasional courses, one at a time , at a neighbor- 
ing institution. A student who takes most of his courses 
at a state university, for example, must pay the regular 
full-time tuition fee in all quarters, even if he occasion- 
ally takes a few hours less than the standard full-time 
load in order to take a single course at a community 
college or pnvate college down the street. Yet taking 
the occasional course elsewhere may be quite valuable 
to him and contribute greatly to his education; this 
would be true especially if his university is an upper- 
division one and he wishes to take some lower-division 
courses he had missed before transferring. Taking such 
lower-division courses may help to fill in gaps in his 
liberal education, which he comes to understand only 
after leaving the lower division* 

The present disincentive to do this could be 
eliminated if tuition were charged as a flat amount per 
student credit hour, with no distinction between part- 
time students and full-time students. A student would 
pay only for the credit hours he takes, rather than 
having to pay the full-time tuition fee as long as he 
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takes more than eight hours, for example, if that is 
the dividing line between full and part-time in his 
institution. This would make it easier to substitute 
courses at other institutions nearby for ones at his main 
institution. It would also make it easier for him to 
work part-time in order to earn his expenses. Needless 
to say, it would help if private institutions adopted 
a tuition charge on the same principle. 

The state already has some of the basic forms of 
organization which will be needed to foster cooperation 
in the future. The chief example is the staff of the 
State University System, which is large, very compe- 
tent and experienced in central coordination and plan- 
ning. THe staff should be a valuable asset in initiating 
future efforts on behalf of all of higher education. The 
staff has quite naturally been occupied with the tradi- 
tional needs of the past: coping with large enrollment 
increases and new campuses; establishing uniformity 
in various procedures in all universities; application 
of new systematic budgeting techniques; distributing 
funds equitably to new universities in a state where 
two older institutions have long been dominant and 
which still command great loyalty and public support; 
the need to cope with bureaucracies in other state 
agencies which impinge on the universities. In the 
future, perhaps the direction of work can be changed 
somewhat, toward encouraging cooperation between 
sectors, although there are a number of accomplish- 
ments which are very important: the articulation agree- 
ment with community colleges is the major example, 
and is widely claimed to be the great accomplishment 
of cooperation. But more needs to be done. For 
example, a recent report on the operation of the many 
interinstitutional committees in the State University 
System reveals very-few examples of committees who 
work to seek cooperation with institutions other than 
state universities. 1 But, however the needs of the 
moment are interpreted and however the success of 
the organization judged, it is a fact that the existence 
and experience of the organization will be tremen- 
dously useful assets for the state to have in the future. 
It should be retained as a strong staff, with high morale. 

It must be stressed that the private sector has a 
great responsibility for encouraging cooperation as 
well. The public sector sometimes appears disin- 
terested, which is one reason why there is less coopera- 
tion now than there might be. If a number of things 
happen in the public sector to facilitate cooperation, 
such as the ones I have discussed above and the nar- 
rowing of the tuition gap discussed below, there will 
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still have ?o be active interest on the part of the private 
colleges in order for effective cooperation to succeed. 

Private colleges need to develop more effective 
means of cooperating with each other. So far, coopera- 
tion seems to have been limited to one or two pairs 
of institutions, and to cooperation in public relations 
and legislative lobbying. In addition, private colleges 
should begin to think about the long-run implications 
of future cooperation between public and private sec- 
tors and increased state government coordination of 
all the resources of Higher education in the state. 
Increased state financial assistance to private colleges, 
or to students attending them, may lead to increased 
demands for such coordination. Private colleges need 
to analyze how much * 'coordination" they can tolerate. 
That does not mean that they should necessarily decide 
immediately that they can tolerate none at all. Just 
how much independence private colleges must have 
to preserve their uniqueness is still a largely unexplored 
question, in Florida as elsewhere. 

Private colleges in Florida must especially consider 
carefully their position in a state where community 
colleges and upper-division universities are so impor- 
tant. It would be useful for the liberal arts colleges 
to explore some educational "packages" which so far 
they have paid little attention to. One is a two-year 
package, explicitly designed for freshmen and 
sophmores who plan to transfer from the private college 
after two years into a large state university where a 
greater variety of specialized programs are available 
for the junior and senior years. Such a package may 
be quite attractive to young peopL who cannot afford 
or do not want to pay the costs of four years at a 
private college, but who would like the smallness of 
a liberal arts college during the two years immediately 
after high school, when their adjustment problems are 
substantial. Private colleges should be able to create 
attractive packages, working with the universities the 
transfers are most likely to go to, without reducing 
themselves to glorified community colleges. The sec- 
ond is the more usual junior- and senior-year package 
designed for community college transfers. The com- 
munity college-private college combination has already 
proved attractive to some students. There does seem 
already to be increasing interest in community college 
transfers on the part of private colleges in Florida. 

IU. SHORTCOMINGS IN 
THE STATE'S FINANCING SYSTEM 

There are two major shortcomings in Florida's pres- 
ent system of financing higher education. First, at 
present the state's expenditure is excessively concen- 
trated on students who attend two particular subsets 
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of the state's colleges and universities — the public com- 
munity colleges and the state universities. These are 
institutions the state has created and nourished, and 
over which it has some degree of operating control 
(much more in the case of the universities than the 
community colleges). As discussed below in more 
detail, there were strong reasons for the establishment 
and rapid expansion of these two classes of public 
institutions, and there are strong reasons for preserving 
them. There are many students whose interests and 
abilities are suited to the particular locations, academic 
and occupational programs, and student bodies the 
institutions offer. But at this point in time, it is desirable 
to make some of the state's subsidies available to all 
students in the state, including those who choose the 
accredited private colleges and universities. 

The heavy state suosidies, tied to attendance at pub- 
lic institutions (except for the very small new Florida 
Assistance Grants program , which granted ?#out $ 1 200 
to each of about 3,000 students during the 1972-73 col- 
lege year; half of the students attend private colleges), 
have presented unfair competition to the private 
schools and put them in a potentially precarious 
position. The demise of private colleges would repre- 
sent a serious loss of educational resources to the state, 
and would ultimately deprive taxpayers of some low- 
cost options for providing higher education to the 
state's youth, and also would unduly deprive many 
citizens of educational options they value highly. The 
situation can be alleviated by narrowing the cost differ- 
ential between public and private institutions in the 
amounts students must pay. This can be done without 
going so far as to put the public and private systems 
on a completely equal footing in their access to state 
funds. The state systems can continue to be heavily 
favored. But, at the moment, the imbalance is too great. 
The state should concentrate on offering financial 
assistance to students, and then let students and institu- 
tions match themselves in a process of competition. 
Some narrowing of the tuition differential between pub- 
lic and private sectors would improve the process of 
competition, enlarging the effective choice of students 
signific tfy. It would also permit utilization of some 
excess capacity in the private sector, rather than 
expanding capital facilities and other overhead 
expenses in the public sector. 1 

The second major shortcoming is that the state's 
subsidies are offered indiscriminately to all students 
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in the public sector, no matter how high their family 
income, and without even a rough judgment whether 
all the subsidy given to them is necessary to induce 
their investment in higher education. It would be better 
to give aid selectively to poor and lower-middle-income 
students, who, evidence suggests, are in general the 
ones for whom the aid really makes a difference in 
whether 'Or not they invest their time, energy, and 
money in higher education. 

It is apparent that a change which attacks both short- 
comings at the same.time is to raise tuition substantial- 
ly—but still keep it well below the cost of education— in 
public community colleges and universities, and to 
offer grants directly to students in amounts inversely 
related to family income. Students should be permitted 
to use the grants to pay tuition and other expenses 
at any accredited institution in the state (public or 
private, two year or four year) although the exact 
amount may depend somewhat on the costs at the 
institution the student wishes to attend, as well as on 
his income. Students with family incomes above some 
high level (perhaps $15,000 per year) would receive 
no grants, although ample loan funds should be made 
available to help them or their families finance the 
higher costs which would result if tuition is raised. 
High-income families traditionally have access to loans 
from financial institutions, because they have credit 
standing or have assets to secure loans (houses on 
which mortgages can be taken out or refinanced; se- 
curities to serve as collateral). However, if the state's 
banks and other lenders are reluctant to lend for 
education, the state should expand its loan program 
to compensate for this. 

.Low-income students (family incomes below $5,000 
or $6,000) would receive large grants, as well as having 
access to loans. For lc**'-income students, the grants 
should be large enough to more than offset the increase 
in tuition. For lower-middle-income students (incomes 
between $5-6,000 and about $9,000) the grants should 
roughly offset the tuition increase, leaving these 
families with no net increase in costs. For upper- 
middle-income families ($9 ,000-$ 15 ,000), the grants 
should be less than the tuition increase, leaving them 
with some net increase in cost. High-income families 
($15,000 and up) would get no grants, and thus have 
an increase in net cost equal to the whole tuition 
increase. 

Note that this is not a recommendation to reduce 
the state's subsidy to higher education. It does not 
go as far as some who argue for a general decrease 
in state subsidy and a substitution of student loans 
for most students. Regardless of the merits of such 
a more radical policy, what is called for in Florida, 
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given the state's traditions, seems to be something 
decidedly less radical. The recommendation, there- 
fore, is for a redistribution of the subsidy. It is quite 
possible to arrange the grant terms so that the total 
state subsidy of higher education is unchanged. 

This last point should also make it clear that the 
plan is not a revenue-raising device. Again, the design 
of the grants — their amounts and the way they vary 
with income — will determine whether the aggregate 
grant payments will be more or less than the addi- 
tional amount collected in higher tuition. The whole 
scheme can be designed to make the net effect on the 
state budget zero. The objective of the plan is to spend 
the state's money more effectively; the state will 
receive more education per dollar by targeting the aid 
on those groups for whom it really matters. 

Upper-income students now in the public sector 
would have to pay a considerably larger share of the 
costs of education, but still well below 100 per cent. 
Even a doubling of tuition would still leave nearly half 
the student costs of education in institutions to be 
defrayed by the state. The net increase in costs would 
be less for middle-income students, but there would 
be an increase. 

Thus, some students now in the public sector would 
have to pay a larger share of the costs of education 
regardless of whether they go to public or private col- 
leges, but the public and private tuitions they face 
would more accurately reflect the true differences in 
cost of producing education. Lower-income students 
would pay. the same amounts as now or less, but their 
range of choice would be significantly broadened 
because they could use their student grant at either 
a public or private college Some of them, who now 
choose public institutions because they are the only 
ones where they can get the benefits of the state sub- 
sidy, will switch over to private ones under the new 
system, even though they must pay some share of the 
higher private tuition out of their own pockets. Such 
clear expression of preference would indicate a definite 
improvement in their welfare. That the private institu- 
tions are producing a product in demand is shown by 
their ability to enroll students even under the present 
situation, in the face: of a large tuition gap. It is also 
significant that of the first year's group of Florida 
Assistance Grant recipients, about half chose to use 
their grants at private institutions in Florida, although 
private colleges' share of total undergraduate enroll- 
ment is considerably less than half. 

For both upper- and lower-income students, the cost 
to the state will frequently be lower than under the 
present funding system. One reason is that the real 
costs of adding students to a private college may be 



less than adding them to a public one, b« cause there 
is some excess capacity in the former. (Naturally, ex- 
cess capacity per se will not automatically be utilized, 
but it may be utilized if it is capacity to produce the 
kind of education valued by students exercising free 
choice.) Another is that students and families will be 
willing to pay more out of their own pockets in order 
to have access to more options. Finally, the private 
colleges, if they are permitted to remain healthy, will 
often have loyal alumni support to a greater degree 
than public ones (due to a greater tradition of alumni 
support in the private sector and to the fact that many 
alumni of community colleges and state universities 
are still too young to be able to give as generously). 
For the last two reasons, the state need not commit 
itself to pay all the difference between the cost of educa- 
tion and the tuition in the public sector in order to 
add a student to a private college; it obviously must 
commit itself to that difference in order to add a student 
to a public college. 

It is important to note that the recommended policy 
helps to remedy both shortcomings which were men- 
tioned. If either the goal of broadening the scope of 
resources eligible for subsidy or the goal of improving 
equity is considered alone, there are more choices open 
to the state. For example, to assist private institutions, 
an alternative to the one recommended is to give 
general grants directly to them for operating expenses 
or for capital facilities. An alternative to relating the 
net cost to students more closely to incomers to avoid 
student grants, but let tuition vary with family 
income — that is, have public institutions explicitly set 
a discriminating tuition charge. However, in each case 
the alternative policy suitable for one objective is not 
as good in meeting the other objective. 

General support grants to private institutions would 
not automatically target aid on lower-income students 
who need it most, which should be a feature of ajiy 
new state plan to assist higher education, private or 
public. General support might.be used by private col- 
leges to benefit all students, no matter their income, 
by using it to keep tuition lower and not expanding 
their own student aid; therefore, general support is 
open to the same objection as the present policy of 
uniformly low tuition for all students in public colleges 
and universities. The only escape would be to make 
the institutional grants conditional on their being used 
to assist low-income students. This would merely 
achieve the same result as a system of student grants, 
but at the cost of more administrative detail, continual 
state auditing of private institutions, and likely disputes 
in interpreting resuts. 

The other alternative to the recommended policy, 
varying tuition explicitly, would not open up the range 
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of choice for lower income students to include private 
institutions and would represent a continuation of the 
present concentration of aid in public institutions. 
Thus, in both cases the polic, of higher tuition cum 
grants to needy students is superior because it helps 
achieve two important goals simuluiricousl; 

In summary, the present public sector is clearly jus- 
tified, but it should not be permitted to supplant totally 
the private sector. The existing^capacity of the private 
sector — the physical plant, personnel, and alumni and 
philanthropic loyalty — should be exploited by th^ state 
to the extent that students' own expressed preferences 
show that the private sector is producing a needed 
product. The present funding system has drawn into 
the public sector large numbers of students who would 
undoubtedly prefer the private sector if tuitions were 
not so widely divergent ; the funding system has created 
a demand for public higher education at the expense 
of private, and it has done this at the expense of the 
Florida taxpayer. In other words, not all the state 
expenditures are to meet the pressures of growing 
enrollment; some of the enrollment growth has been 
created by the funding, and unnecessarily so, in the 
sense that the students would have willingly paid some- 
what higher prices in the private sector. 

The recommendation here is clearly not one to 
reverse all that has been done over the past 15-20 years. 
No one would argue that the private sector as it existed 
15-20 years ago would have been able to expand, or 
would have wanted to do so, rapidly enough to meet 
the total college enrollment growth in the state which 
the Florida taxpayer has been willing to finance. The 
community college system is a magnificent achieve- 
ment that could not conceivably been created by expan- 
sion of the private sector. But the argument is that 
the basic outline of the public sector is now complete 
and that wide accessibility of education is 
assured — now the utilization of capacity and further 
expansions in capacity should be guided more by the 
expressed demands of students than by a single-minded 
commitment to increase enrollment in public institu- 
tions. If subsidies are granted directly to students, and 
they are permitted to use the subsidies to pay costs 
at any accredited institution, all colleges and univer- 
sities can compete on more equal terms. The result 
will certainly be continued health of both public and 
private institutions, and some in each group will be 
able to expand. The number of options open to the 
typical student will be greatly increased, with a gain 
in his welfare. 

IV. EQUITY IN FINANCING 

Taxpayers in Florida pay millions of dollars every 
year to subsidize higher education for citizens, the 



overwhelming proportion o f whom are young people. 
Although some of the t^payers are also the students, 
or their parents, who benefit by the subsidized higher 
education, the tax payments and benefits clearly do 
not "cancel out" for everyone. At this point in time, 
most of the people now paying taxes are not, and never 
will be, students or parents of .students in the Florida 
public systems. This is because most of them are too 
poor, or too old, or their children too old, or they 
have no children, or they have received or will receive 
their education outside the public systems in 
Florida — either in a private college in the state or in 
any college in another state. The direc* benefits of 
higher education are concentrated on those young 
people who happen to be in the relevant age groups 
and who choose to use the public systems in Florida. 
Mass higher education began only in the late 1950's 
in Florida. It will take several more decades of public 
higher education before it can possibly loom important 
anywhere in the lifetime of the majority of the state'- 
citizens, and even then it is only a possibility, not a 
certainty. 

There is thus an enormous redistribution of money 
through the operation of the state universities and com- 
munity colleges. Everyone knows the traditional justifi- 
cations for this, of course. Higher education benefits 
all of society to some degree, and some state subsidy 
is necessary to induce fai. Jies to invest in the education 
which is desirable for society as a whole. Easy access 
to higher education is desirable to insure equality of 
opportunity, and some state subsidy is necessary for 
easy access. These arguments should be the basis — the 
first principles — for determining how much subsidy is 
actually needed, and who needs to have it in order to 
induce investment in education and to broaden access. 
But they do not call for offering extraordinary subsidies 
indiscriminately tc all comers, without regard to need 
and how effective they are in inducing investment in 
education. In Florida, as in many other states, the 
traditional arguments have keen forgotten, and it can 
no longer be fairly said that they justify the particular 
patterns of financing now used. Instead, the present 
patterns are more explainable by the political need to 
continue subsidies which large parts of the population 
have come to value and will strive to protect — through 
the representative political process. This occurs 
despite ihe fact that the subsidies are less crucial in 
inducing investment in education than they once were. 

Subsidies benefit both students and their families. 
In a certain sense, the subsidy is shared between stu- 
dents ami the rest of their families, with the precise 
result varying from family to family. Consider the pub- 
lic policy choice between a subsidy of some size and 
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one considerably larger (or, to be more specific, the 
choice between one tuition charge and a much lower 
one). Some high-income families would see that their 
college-age children get^about the same quality of 
education in either case; if so, the student's own 
benefits are nearly the same and are little affected by 
the size of the subsidy. Neither does society as a whole 
receive much more social benefits of educated people 
in return for its larger expenditure. The larger subsidy 
simply frees some of the paints' income to be other- 
wise spent. In other families, of course, the parents 
can afford, or choose to afford, more higher education 
than they could if the subsidy were lower. In those 
cases, the effect of the subsidy is to increase the educa- 
tion of the student and the social benefits of education. 
The parents may or may not increase their own con- 
tribution, at the expense of other things they buy. At 
an extreme, some parents may not feel able to con- 
tribute anything at all, no matter how large the state 
subsidy, so the entire effect of the subsidy is to increase 
the education the student receives, and the social 
benefit. 

Family Incomes of Students 

It is recommended above that tuition be raised sub- 
stantially in the two public systems of higher education, 
with the impact of lower (family incomes belcw $5,000 
or $6,000) and lower-middle-income (incomes between 
$5,000 or $6,000 and about $9,000) groups largely offset 
by a system of student aid, including outright grants 
to needy students, which they are permitted to receive 
whether they attend a public or private institution. At 
the same time, the state should continue its efforts 
to make loan funds available to all families to ease 
the financing of whatever costs of higher education 
it is decided students and families should bear. This 
was justified on the ground of improving equity of the 
financing arrangements and on the ground of restoring 
some healthv competition between the public and the 
private sectors. 

~n this section, I wish to examine at length some 
available .data on the family incomes of students in 
state universities and community colleges, to shed 
more light on the likely effects of the proposed policy. 
Two questions should be the basis for this inquiry: 

I) How representative of lower income groups is the 
student body in the two systems now? It is well known 
that in the nation as a whole students in public colleges 
and universities, for all the relatively low tuition such 
institutions charge, are not fully representative of the 
lower income groups, but have more upper-middle and 
higher income students than the population as a whole. 
What can be said of Florida in this respect? Is it more 
adequately representative of lower income groups? Or 



is there still some distance to go in this respect, so 
that there, is a real need to alter financing arrangements 
to induce more attendance? 

2) How many high-income students are in the sys- 
tem — ones from families with incomes so high they 
can easily shoulder a substantially higher tuition (espe- 
cially given the access of such families to loans from 
financial institutions) and will do ^o, rather than sac- 
rificing the quality of education they provide for their 
children? 

It must be admitted at the outset th..J no very satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions can be presented, given 
the limited data at hand. However, there is some infor- 
mation available which is useful in approaching the 
questions, and some suggestions can be made to pro- 
voke irore discussion. Even if the answers remain 
nvurky, I hope the very raising of the questions will 
be useful. 

On whether lower income groups are represented, 
we have first the fact that higher education is very 
accessible to the state's population, in the sense of 
geographical convenience and admission standards. 
The nine state universities and 28 community colleges 
are scattered all over the state; the community colleges 
by design are located so that almost all of the state's 
population lives within easy commuting distance of 
them. TJ*e state universities are also geographically 
dispersed and there is now one within each major met- 
ropolitan area, with the recent opening of ones in 
Jacksonville and Miami. The effect on accessibility 
of the two new universities must be kept in mind, for 
they may not yet have had much chance to show their 
potential. 

There is one caveat in the favorable judgment of 
dispersion. The two state universities which are still 
widely regarded as the "best" are in relatively small 
cities, not near the major population areas. Ttase are 
the University of Florida (Gainesville) and Florida 
State University (Tallahassee). The perception of them 
as "best" *s not universally shared, of course, and 
it is clear that for certain kinds of students other state 
universities, or community college-university combi- 
nations, are definitely superior, even ignoring ques- 
tions of proximity. But there is still a very wide feeling 
that they are better, and it is instructive to note, as 
we show later, that they attract many more than their 
share of the highest income students, the ones with 
the widest range of choice on which institution to 
attend. For present purposes, it is important that they 
are perceived as they are, regardless of how correct 
the perceptions are. Their superiority, to the extent 
it is real and not merely imagined, is certainly not due 
to any avowed policy of reinforcing them at the expense 
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of the newer and less prestigious universities. Rather, 
the avowed policy is not to reinforce their advantages 
but to give "comparable dollars for comparable 
programs." Their advantages are rather ones of 
tradition, which helps attract a high-quality student 
body, and ones of having the widest range of programs 
of any public institution in the state. They are the only 
public universities (and two of only three universities 
of any kind) which offer a wide array of programs 
at all the four levels of education— lower division, 
upper division, beginning graduate, and advanced 
graduate. 

This situation could change in the future, because 
of the potential growth of other state universities. But 
for now, the fact that the two premier universities are 
located somewhat "out of the way" means that what 
is perceived to be the highest quality education is more 
costly for the people in the state who are not very 
well off, because the extra costs of living away from 
home are relatively more burdensome to them. In turn, 
the state's system of financing, with a uniform low 
tuition and very little direct student aid, is not geared 
to offsetting those higher costs in any significant way. 
This inherently limits the range of choice for the lower 
income population. It is practically an inevitable result 
of rapid expansion of a state system from an original 



nucleus, if subsidies are largely limited to offering the 
same low tuition to all students. 

Geographical accessibility is a factor, but it may 
not be sufficient to attract low-income students. To 
say more, we need more precise information on 
incomes. For some years, the Board of Regents of 
the State University System has collected various data 
from students entering their community college or state 
university for the first time (which means most of the 
respondents are freshmen or junior transfer students). 
The Board also surveyed students in a sample of private 
colleges in Florida. Among other questions, students 
were asked to estimate their family's annual income. 
The resulting data for the fall of 1971 are presented 
in Table 1 , and the reader is referred to the explanations 
given there. 

These data, it must be stressed, may be highly imper- 
fect. They are based on students' own estimates of 
their family income, which may not be accurate. In 
some other circumstances, where researchers had 
available both students' estimates and parents' own 
reports of their income, the two have been found to 
differ widely. 1 In addition, the division of income by 
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TABLE 1 

INCOMES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN FLORIDA, 1971 



AU State 

Universities All Public J.C.'s and Four 

(as of fall Community Universities Private 

1971) Colleges Combined Colleges 

(9,995; (1 8,837; (28,832; (1 ,755; 

Income Class 8,443) 14,267) 22,710) 1,240) 



Below $3,000 5.5% 5.6% 5.6% 3.3% 

$3,000 to $5,999 11.9 13.3 12.8 6.3 

$6,000 to $7,499 10.3 11.6 11.1 6.0 

$7,500 to $8,999 11.3 11.7 11.5 9.0 

$9,000 to Sit ,999 22.7 23.5 23.2 16.0 

$12,000 to $19,999 23.9 24.2 24:1 27.3 

Above $20,000 14.4 10.2 11.8 32 2 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Note: detail may not add exactly to total due to rounding. 

The Board of Regents survey includes all state universities and public community colleges, but not all students in every institution 
are surveyed; only samples are surveyed in some of them. In the fall of 1971 four private institutions were included: Florida Southern 
(Lakeland), Jackson ville University, St. Leo College (St. Leo), and Stetson University (DeLand). 

Students were asked the question: "What is the best estimate of your family income?" and were asked to choose one of the seven 
income classes shown below, or to choose the answer "Cannot estimate." The answers are reported below. The numbers in parentheses 
at the top of each column are; first, the total number of students surveyed, and second, the number who actually chose one of the income 
classes, rather than "cannot estimate" or leaving the question blank. Percentages are based on the second number, so that students who 
did not estimate income are assumed to be distributed over income classes the same way as students who did estimate income. This 
is a necessary assumption to use the data, t Jt of course may not be true. 

The original data for community colleges and universities separately were published by the Board of Regents (Characteristics of College 
Students, Fall 1971, dated May 1972). 
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brackets in the questionnaire is not very fine and is 
not the same as is used in other research, such as 
the U.S. Census Bureau's survery of incomes in 
Florida every ten years. It is recommended that policy 
makers in Florida pay more attention to gathering accu- 
rate data in these respects in order to facilitate analysis 
of the characteristics of students. Income data on stu- 
dents should be collected in a more detailed fashion, 
with checks on their accuracy by collecting income 
data from other sources as well as from students. There 
are, of course, some problems in collecting accurate 
data. The state has no income tax, and even if it did, 
it might not be desirable to allow educational planners 
access to income tax records merely to analyze the 
family income of students. Perhaps a careful voluntary 
interview of a sample of parents would be possible. 
In any event, some allocation of time and money to 
a well-designed, periodic survey of some sort would 
be very worthwhile. 

In the first part of Table 1 there are summary statis- 
tics on the income dtetribution*of students in the state 
universities and the community colleges, and a sample 
of private institutions. A number of observations can 
be made immediately. 

First, the distributions in the state universities and 
the community colleges are broadly similar. Commu- 
nity* colleges have slightly higher representation of 
lower income and lower middle-income groups, and 
somewhat lower representation of the highest income 
groups, but the differences between the two systems 
are rather minor, and certainly less than many people 
might think. 

It is clear from Table 1 that many community college 
students are from high-income families. These students 
generally have significant discretion in where to go 
to college. Some of them could have chosen one of 
the state universities which offer the lower division; 



although there are lower division enrollment limits, 
they are not actually effective constraints on enroll- 
ment at all universities. Other alternatives are private 
colleges and public four-year institutions in other 
states. The fact that so many chose a community col- 
lege in Florida is some evidence of the quality of the 
community college education, and its suitability for 
many different kinds of young people, as perceived 
in Florida. As I noted earlier, in my conversations 
with educators around the state I was told of many 
cases, some in the family of the very person talking 
to me, where a community college was chosen by a 
student and his family whose financial situation per- 
mitted them to choose from many options. 

Second, the income distribution at the four private 
colleges covered in Table 1 is drastically different from 
community colleges and state universities, being much 
more weighted toward higher-incomes. This is not at 
all surprising, in view of the private institutions having 
to charge much higher tuition, so that they must price 
themselves out of the lower income student market. 
In fact, when one compares the relatively high private 
college tuition with the availability of low-price public 
education, one may be surprised that the four in the 
sample managed to attract as many poor students as 
they did! The success of private colleges is undoubtedly 
explained by the use of their own student-aid funds, 
by some special qualities (such as small size) which 
persuade some low income students to pay much more 
out of their own pockets than if they went to a public 
college, and by their heavy reliance on out-of-state 
students, for whom the gap in tuition between public 
institutions and private institutions is less than for resi- 
dents, although it is still very large. 

Some other useful information on the two public 
systems as a whole is shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4. 
In Table 2, there are separate distributions for whites 



TABLE 2 

FAMILY INCOME OF PUBLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS IN FLORIDA, 1971, BY RACE 



State Universities 



AH Public .Community Colleges 



Income Class 

Below $3,000 .. 

$3,000 to $5,999 

$6,000 to $7,499 

$7,500 to $8,999 

$9,000 to $11,999 

$12,000 to $19,999 

Above $20,000 

Total 

Source: Same as Tabic I. See notes to Table I. 



White 
(6,736; 5,708) 



.Black 
(920; 740) 



White 
(13,419; 10,473) 



Black 
(1,409; 1,140) 



3.3% 

9.4 

9.6 
11.8 
24.0 
26.5 
15.3 



100.0 



25.8% 

34.7 

15.9 

8.0 

8.8 

*3 

'.5 

"l? >.0 



2.8% 
10.7 
1 1.4 
I2.I 
25.2 
26.7 
11.2 

100.0 



30.3% 

36.1 

12.6 

8.2 

8.3 

3.4 

1.1 



100.0 
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TABLE 3 

FAMILY INCOMES OF PUBLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS IN FLORIDA, 1 971, BY SEX 

State Universities Community Colleges 

Men Women Men Women 

(5,551;4,923) (4,386; 3,483) (10,042; 8,269) (7,887;5,822) 



Income Class 



Below $3,000 5.3% 

$3,000 to $5,999 12.7 

$6,000 to $7,499 10.8 

$7,500 to $8,999 11.0 

$9,000 to $11,999 22.9 

$12,000 to $19,999 23.4 

Above $20,000 13.9 

Total 100.0 



Source: Same as Table 1. See notes to Table 1. 

TABLE 4 



INCOMES OF STUDENTS IN STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
FLORIDA, FALL 1971, FRESHMEN COMPARED TO 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE TRANSFER STUDENTS 





Freshmen 


C.C. Transfers 


Income Class 


(5,225; 4,287) 


(3,061; 2,720) 


Below $3,000 


4.8% 


5.8% 


$3,000 to $5,999 


8.9 


15.6 


$6,000 to $7,499 


7.7 


13.3 


$7,500 to $8,999 


10.0 


14.0 


$9,000 to $11,999 


22.9 


24.0 


$12,000 to $19,999 


26.5 


19.9 


Above $20,000 


19.2 


7.4 




100.0 


100.0 



Source: Same as Tabic 1. See notes to Table 1. 



and blacks (these data exclude a very few non whites 
who are not black, a category called "other" on the 
questionnaire). The significant differences between the 
two races, both in the state universities and the com- 
munity colleges, are apparent. It is clear that the recom- 
mended policy, of raising tuition and offsetting it with 
grants for poorer students would have the by-product 
of shifting red income from whites in general to blacks 
in general, although of course its primary purpose is 
to shift real income from upper income families in 
general to lower income families in general. The racial 
shift would presumably not be without some political 
significance. 

In Table 3, data for men and women are shown 
separately. In universities, the distributions for tK-> two 
sexes are not significantly different. In the community 
colleges, however, poorer women are more heavily 
represented within the total of women students than 
poorer men are more heavily represented within the 
total of men students. The reason for this is not clear, 
and the question bears further research, taking into 
account the various relevant options open to lower 



5.9% 4.2% 7.5% 

10.8 12.3 14.7 

9.6 11.2 12.2 

11.7 12.4 10.6 

22.2 24.1 22.8 

24.6 25.0 22.8 

15.2 10.7 9.4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 



income families who have both son~ -nd daughters 
of college age. 

In Table 4, we have very interesting data on state 
university students, comparing those who entered 
directly from high school with those who went to com- 
munity college first. As one might expect, higher- 
income families are mu^h more represented in the first 
group, and low income families more in the second 
(this is actually not true for the very lowest income 
class, but it is very true for the next two classes going 
up the income scale). These data suggest that Florida's 
emphasis on the community college cum state univer- 
sity education, with two years in each, does help a 
great deal to make the state university system more 
representative of lower income groups than if commu- 
nity colleges were not so accessible. 

Finally, we have in Table 5 data on individual univer- 
sities and community colleges. These data are not pub- 
lished, but were made available to me by the Board 
of Regents staff. All seven universities as of 1971 are 
shown, plus some community colleges which I selected 
to show the wide variety which exists. The data for 
universities show that the two leading ones, Florida 
and Florida State, have relatively many more richer 
students, and considerably fewer poorer ones, than 
other universities in the state system. 

This raises in more acute forniVhe same question 
which can be raised about the whole system. It would 
seem the high-income families represented here could 
provide more of the cost of education out of their own 
resources, especially given the fact that such families 
find it easier than poorer ones to raise loans from banks 
and other financial institutions. It seems likely that 
at these two universities, even more than at the others, 
many parents would accept the higher tuition without 
sending their children elsewhere. Even if they did send 
them elsewhere, they are unlikely to eliminate college 
attendance altogether: we would expect them to 
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TABLE 5 

INCOMES AT SELECTED PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



State Universities Pla. 

FSU A & M U. South Florida Florida U West 

Income » U.Florida (495; (798; Florida Atlantic Tech. U. Florida 

Class (2878; 2375) 364) 627) (2044; 1918) (1721; 1464) (1355; 1106) (709;594) 



Below $3,000 


2.0% 


1.4 


$3,000-35,999 


7.5 


6.9 


$6,000-$7,499 


7.3 


7.1 


$7,500-58,999 


8.7 


4.9 


$9 ,000-$ 11,999 


21.2 


23.6 


$12,000-519,999 


29.6 


33.5 


Above $20,000 


23.7 


22.5 




100.0 


100.0 



27.0 3.9 5.7 4.0 7.2 

35.9 6.3 17.6 10.1 14.6 

14.0 11.8 12.2 10.1 11.3 

8.1 16.3 12.4 10.3 11.6 

8.3 28.6 22.4 ■ 24.3 21.5 

5.3 18.0 2L6 30.7 26.3 

1.4 15.1 8.3 10.4 7.4 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Community Colleges (selected) 



Income 




Central 




Fla. JC 


Hills- 


Indian 


Broward 


Florida 


Chipola 


(Jax) 


borough 


River 


Class 


(1807; 1367) 


(402; 294) 


(487; 374) 


(1156; 921) 


(592; 496) 


(548; 428) 


Below $3,000 


3.6% 


9.2 


13.4 


3.8 


5.8 


11.0 


$3,000-$5,999 


10.8 


18.7 


24.6 


11.5 


16.3 


18.0 


$6,000-$7,499 


10.4 


13.6 


12.0 


11.3 


11,7 


13.3 


$7,500-$8,999 


12.2 


13.9 


11.2 


12.2 


13.1 


10.0 


$9,000-$ 11,999 


23.3 


20.4 


19.8 


27.0 


23.6 


19.2 


$12,000-$ 19,999 


25.2 


18.7 


15.2 


26.6 


21.2 


21.5 


Above $20,000 


14.5 


5.4 


3.7 


7.6 


8.3 


7.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Miami- 






St. 








Dade 


Pensacola 


Santa Fe 


Petersburg 


Tallahassee 






(770; 591) 


(1285; 1049) 


(712; 587) 


(869; 725) 


(665; 534) 





Below $3,000 


5.8 


3.5 


6.1 


4.8 


4.7 


$3,000-$5,999 


11.3 


13.3 


14.5 


10.5 


11.2 


$6,000-$7,499 


12.2 


13.2 


10.7 


9.9 


11.4 


$7,500-$8,999 


9.5 


10.6 


8.9 


10.1 


11.0 


$9,000-$ 11,999 


21.5 


25.9 


19.1 


26.8 


21.9 


$12,000-$19,999 


25.0 


26.1 


23.3 


26.9 


26.8 


Above $20,000 


14.7 


7.3 


17.4 


11.0 


12.9 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Unpublished data furnished by Board of Regents staff. See notes to Table 1. 



finance as much investment in education as before, 
so the state would not lose any of the social benefits 
of educated people. The only possible problem is if 
education outside :he public sector in Florida somehow 
makes educated people less beneficial to society as 
a whole than education in the public sector in Florida. 
I doubt if anyone makes this argument seriously, given 
the quality of education which higher income families 
are likely to demand to satisfy their own objectives. 

The data in Table 5 show clearly one effect of the 
recommended policy. If the enrollment patterns did 
not change as a result of the policy, there would be 
a redistribution of real income within the group of stu- 
dents at each state university, and also some redistribu- 
tion away from students at the two leading universities 
and toward students at the other universities. That 
is the inevitable result of the general shift from high- 



income families to low-income families, because the 
University of Florida and Florida State have more of 
the high-income families represented. 

However, the policy would probably shift patterns 
of enrollment somewhat. Some higher income students 
would shift out of the two leading universities and into 
other kinds of higher education, because a tuition 
increase would make their families think twice before 
paying the additional higher cost of students living 
away from home. Some other students would find the 
advantages (in terms of their own objectives) of a 
private college sufficient to offset the gap in tuition, 
once the gap in tuition is smaller. And the availability 
of more financial aid for poorer students would permit 
them a wider range of choice, and more would undoubt- 
edly want to attend Florida or Florida State. Thus, 
the nature of the student bodies at those two univer- 
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sities would shift somewhat, with more representation 
of the lower end of the scale and less of the upper 
end. However, because of the added living costs for 
most of the state's population, the total costs would 
still be higher there than elsewhere. In addition, the 
traditions would continue to attract the kinds of stu- 
dents who go there now. Thus, their student bodies 
would continue to be more representative of the upper 
end of the income scale than at other universities in 
the state system. The proposed policy is not so radical 
as to eliminate overnight such persistent features of 
the situation. 

National Comparisons on Representativeness 

The examination of data on the incomes of public 
college students in Florida, while useful in itself, does 
not directly answer the question of how representative 
the student body is, because it does not compare the 
students with the whole population. It is not possible 
to answer the question very precisely due to lack of 
data. We can shed some light on the problem, however, 
by looking at the more copious data for the United 
States as a whole, and then compare some limited data 
for Florida to that. "In the nation as a whole, we know 
poorer people are greatly undent presented in public 
colleges and universities, despite the low tuition such 
institutions generally charge. There is a strong positive 
association between a young person's family income 
and the likelihood he will attend a public institution. 
This is shown in Table 6, which presents U.S. Bureau 
of the Census estimates of attendance based on a I^ge 
scientific sample (about 50,000 households) in the 
nation of persons aged 18-24 in October 1971 (note 
that the income brackets are not the same as for the 
Florida data). 

This may surprise some people. Column 2 in the 
table shows that the probability of attending a public 
college is very nearly twice as high for the higher 
income classes than it is for the lowest or the "lower 
middle" classes. How does this square with the notion 
that "poor and middle class kids go to public colleges, 
and rich kids go to private ones?" We have seen from 
Florida data that "rich kids" go to public colleges too. 
More fundamentally , the probability of attending a pub- 
lic college is the product-of two other probabilities: 
fi* the probability of attending any college at 
all; second, (f any college is attended, the probability 
of attending a public one. 1 Thus, each entry for an 
income class in Column 2 of Table 6 couki \k expressed 
in the following way: 



! This point is stressed by Robert Hartman, "Equity Implications 
of State Tuition Policy and Student Loans/* Journal of Political 
Economy, May/June 1972, Part II, pp. S 145-6. 



(2) (4) ( 2 ~ 4) 

Number attending Number attending Number attending 
public colleges _ any college x public colleges 

All High School All High School Number attending 
graduates, now graduates, now any college 
aged 18-24 aged 18-24 

The Iefthand fraction is shown in Column 2; the first 
fraction on the righthand side of the equation is shown 
in Column 4 of the table. The second fraction on the 
right is the ratio of Column 2 to Column 4, which 
is not separately calculated. If we do calculate it 
separately, and reproduce Columns 2 and 4, we have 
the following result for the equation for each income 
class: 





(2) 


(4) 


(2 *4) 




Public 


Total 


Public 




Attendance = 


Attendance 


X Share of 


Income Class 


Rate 


Rate 


Total 


Less than $3,000 


19.7% 


24.8% 


79.4% 


$3,000 to $4,999 ... 


20.6 


25.5 


80.8 


$5,000 to $7,499 ... 


19.0 


22.3 


85.2 


$7,500 to $9,999 ... 


21.3 ■ 


26.2 


81.3 


$19,000 to $14,999 . 


27.4 


34.6 


79.2 


$15,000 and over ... 


39.7 


55.3 


71.8 


Total / 


25.8 


33.1 


77.9 



In this tabulation, the last column shows a com- 
plicated pattern. Public institutions reach their max- 
imum share of the market with lower middle-income 
students, while private ones do a bit better, relatively, 
wither// lower income students and the very highest! 
The differences, in any event, are not all that great. 
But the picture in the next to last column (same ua 
Column 4 in Table 6) is quite different; there is a sharp 
rise for the two upper income classes, more than 
enough to override the mild changes in the opposite 
direction in the last column. Thus, the net effect is 
the strong increase in public college attendance as a 
fraction of all high school graduates, shown in Col- 
umn 2. 

Note that Table 6 and the last tabulation refer only 
to men and women aged 18-24 who have graduated 
from high school, so they have already successfully 



Current Enroll- Total Current 





ment. Public 


and Past 




Institutions 


Enrollment 




(2) 


(6) 


Less than $3,000 


11.8% 


24.5% 


$3,000 to $4,999 


13.6 


28.0 


$5,000 to $7,499 


14.5 


29.7 


$7,500 to $9,999 


18.0 


39.5 


$10,000 to $14,999 


24.9 


49.5 


$15,000 and over 


1.0 


70.0 


Total 


21.1ft 


41.8% 
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passed one barrier to college attendance. The data look 
somewhat different if we measure enrollments as a 
percentage of the total population aged 18-24, whether 
they have graduated from high school or not (but not 
including those few still attending high school); then 
all the percentages in Columns 2 and 6 of Table 6 
would be considerably lower, but their rise from lower 
to higher incomes is even steeper (same source as 
Table 6): 

This alternative measure of enrollment is useful if we 
wish to judge the effectiveness of the whole education 
system, including high school and college, in permit- 
ting young people to achieve the college stages of their 
education. This emphasizes the interrelationships 
between the high school level and college level. The 
rise in enrollment rates shown in the columns of Table 
6 show the lack of full representation in higher educa- 
tion of the pool of young people who have graduated 
from college. The rise in enrollment rates with income 
shown in the tabulation above show the even sharper 
result of the combined effects of high school and col- 
lege. 

Inferences for Florida 

It is not possible to analyze the percentage rate of 
attendance for each income class in the state of Florida, 
because the data on family income of all college-age 
men and women, including those who don't go to col- 
lege, don't exist. A recommendation to remedy this 
lack of data is made later. 

In the absence of such information, one might be 
tempted to make a substitute comparison, which, how- 
ever, would be very misleading. It is useful to explain 
this in order to avoid any such misleading comparison 
being accepted uncritically. One might be tempted to 



compare the distribution of students' income, as shown 
in Table 1, with the income distribution for all families 
in the state, which is available for the year 1969 from 
the decennial U.S. census. For example, the 1970 cen- 
sus found that in 1969 12.8 percent of all families in 
Florida had incomes less than $3,000, another 21.0 
percent between $3,000 and $6,000; these might be 
compared to the much smaller figures of 5.5 percent 
and 11 .9 percent, respectively, in the state university 
student body, and with the very similar figures for 
community college students. And the same census data 
show that only 28.0 percent of all families had incomes 
over $1 2,000, while 38.3 percent of the state university 
students, and 34.4 percent of the community college 
students estimated their family incomes as that high. 
(Census income data for 1969 reported in U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1970, 
Report PQiyCIL "General and Social Characteris- 
tics, Florida," USGPO, 1972.) But this kind of com- 
parison would be very misleading for our purposes, 
for the income distribution of all families is consider- 
ably lower than the distribution of families likely to 
have college age children. Families most likely to have 
such children are headed by persons roughly between 
the late 30's and the early 50's in age, and who are 
in the high earning years of their lifetime. They nor- 
mally have higher incomes than persons who are either 
younger or older. Thus, the income distribution for 
all families is more weighted toward the lower income 
classes, and less toward the upper income classes, than 
the distribution which is more relevant for our purpose. 

We may note that a comparison of the sort just made, 
although misleading for the purpose of judging the rep- 
resentativeness of the student body, may have- some 
value for other purposes. It does show the distribution 



TABLE 6 

PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 18-24 YEARS OLD, CURRENTLY OR PREVIOUSLY ENROLLED IN COLLEGE, 

UNITED STATES, FALL 1971, BY INCOME CLASS 



Per Cent Currently Enrolled 



% Not Currently Total % Currently 

Public . Private Enrolled, But or Once 

Income Class Institutions (nstitutions Total Once Attended 1 Enrolled 

0) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) = (4) + (5) 



Less than $3,000 19.7% 5.1% 24.8% 16.3% 41.2% 

$3,000-$4,999 20.6 4.9 25.5 16.9 42.4 

$5,000-$7,499 19.0 3.3 22.3 16.8 39.0 

$7,500-$9,999 : 21.3 4.8 26.2 20.7 46.9 

$10,000-$14,999 27.4 7.2 34.6 18.6 53.2 

$15,000 and over 39.7 15.6 55.3 17.7 73.0 

Total 25.8 7.3 33.1 18.2 51.3 



Note 1: Many of these had already completed 4iycars«of^ollegc or more. 

Source: Calculated from data in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 241, "Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students; October 1971 " USGPO, Washington, October 1972. 
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TABLE 7 



DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOMES OF UNDERGRADUATES IN PUBLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, UNITED STATES AND FLORIDA, FALL 1971 



United States 



Florida 



State Universities 



All 



Com- 
munity 

Colleges Freshmen Transfers 



C.C. 



1st and 2nd 
2-year 4-year Years of 
Income- Colleges Colleges 4-year 

Income Class - All Only Only Colleges 

Below $3,000 4.6% 3.4% 5.1% 3.7% 5.6% 5.6% 

$3,000- 

$4,999 9.0 7.7 9.4 8.1 

$5,000- 

$7,499 13.8 15.9 12.7 12.7 

$7,500- 

$9,999 15.7 17.1 14.9 15.8 

$10,000- 

$14,999 27.3 30.6 26.1 27.0 

$15,000 and 

over 29.6 25.2 31.8 32.8 

Totals , 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Sources; For United States, calculated from data in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, S ries P-20, No. 236, "Undergrad- 
uate Enrollment in Two- Year and Four- Year Colleges: October 1971 , " USGPO. Washington, June 1972. For Floiida, Tables 1 and 4. 



23.9 24.9 



4.8 



16.6 



5.8% 



28.9 



Not Available; 

see Tables 1 and 4 



for families receiving the benefits of public higher 
education, compared to the distribution for the whole 
population which pays the taxes to subsidize the 
education. But even this would not be accurate, for 
one cannot assume that the state taxes each family 
pays is proportional to family income. It would take 
an extensive analysis of the state's tax structure, which 
is beyond the scope of this report, to estimate the dis- 
tribution of tax burdens and then to compare the dis- 
tribution of benefits and burdens of the state sub- 
sidies. That would be a difficult exercise, especially 
since a large part of the state's sales and excise taxes, 
while of the type often assumed to be regressive in 
their impact, are shifted to tourists who are not resi- 
dents of the state. Another difficulty is the uncertainty 
as to who really bears the burden of the new state 
corporate income tax — that is, whether it is shifted 
forward to buyers of corporations' products and ser- 
vices in the form of higher prices or whether it acts 
to reduce profits and thus the incomes of stockholders 
(who are not all residents of the state either). 1 



Douglas Windham did attempt to estimate the distribution of 
both the benefits of higher education subsidies and the burdens of 
taxes in Florida; see his Education, Equality and Income Redis- 
tribution, Health Lexington Looks, 1970. His estimates show a 
definite redistributive effect away from the lower income classes, 
toward the higher income ones, as a net result of the public higher 
education systems in Florida and the taxes levied to support them. 
However, his methods can be severely criticized. That does not 
mean his conclusions are wrong, however. 



The comparison of students' income with all 
families' income is not what we need for our purpose. 
What is needed is family income of college-age people, 
or, lacking that, income of families headed by persons 
roughly between the late 30's and the early 50's in 
age. Unfortunately, the income distributions for such 
groups in Florida are not available. The 1970 census 
did collect data on the incomes of families headed by 
persons aged 35-44 and persons aged 45-64. Unfor- 
tunately, even this information has not been published 
by the Census Bureau for Florida at the time this is 
written, although it should be available in the very 
near future. It would help answer the question, 
although it is not perfect for that purpose. 

It is thus impossible to reach any firm conclusion 
about how representative the student body is, or to 
analyze any departures from representativeness in 
terms of the goals of social policy. However, we can 
compare the income distribution for Florida's public 
college students with that of public college students 
in the nation, which has been estimated from the same 
Census Bureau survey on which the earlier data on 
attendance rate were based. The distribution for the 
nation as a whole is shown in Table 7; note it cov r s 
only undergraduates, like the Florida data. The Florida 
data and the national data were not collected using 
exactly the income bracket breakdowns, so only a few 
comparisons are possible; the ones which are possible 
are detailed in Table 7 (right hand columns). Florida's 
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community colleges have a considerably larger share 
of their students in the very lowest income class than 
do all public community colleges in the country. For 
the state universities, the share in the lowest income 
class is slightly above the national share, but not by 
enough to be conclusive. 

For the next two income classes, which include both 
some "low income" and some 'Mower middle 
incomes," the community colleges have a slightly 
higher share than the country as a whole. The state 
universities are almost exactly the same as the nation. 
In the case of the universities, it is clear that the com- 
munity college transfers are what produce this result. 
The proportion of students from these income classes 
in the lower division (freshmen and sophomores) 
appears to be considerably less than for the nation 
(assuming the incomes of freshmen and sophomores 
in Florida are, on the average, the same as foi freshmen 
alone). Community college transfers, on the other 
hand, have relatively many more students from these 
income classes than four-year public college students 
in general in the nation. 

Thus, the whole combined public sector in Florida 
may achieve the degree of representation of poorer 
people it has by virtue of the community colleges 
attracting a reasonable share, by national standards, 
and then many of those students' transferring to a public 
university. This community college-state university 
package, which of course is at the heart of planning 
for higher education in Florida, thus offsets the lack 
of representativeness of the poorer population in the 
student body which enters the universities directly 
from high school. 

However, all the above judges Florida by national 
standards. The national achievement, however, is not 
at all impressive, as we saw above. There is also the 
other nagging doubt of Florida's achievement raised 
by a realization that incomes in teral are lower in 
Florida than in the nation as a whole. Thus, we would 



expect Florida to have higher percentages of its public 
college students from the lower income classes even 
if it were no more representative of the Florida popula- 
tion than the national student body is of the national 
population. ' 

One bit of direct evidence on Florida, but on the 
Miami area only, is provided by Ford and Tuckman. 1 
They analyzed a representative sample of 1,809 high 
school seniors in Dade County in May 1970. The 
seniors were asked (among other questions) to estimate 
their parental income and also to state their plans for 
further education after high school. The results are 
shown in Table 8. It is c lear there was a sharp difference 
between the plans of the lowest income groups and 
the highest income groups. For one thing, what little 
attrition was expected before high school graduation 
is concentrated in the lowest income groups. Further, 
the percentage of the lower two income groups not 
tending to go on to either junior college or four-year 
college is many times larger than for the upper income 
groups. The percentage, in fact, rises fairly steadily 
as one goes down the income scale from highest to 
lowest. 

This correlation of income and college attendance 
plans was striking, given that the students in the sample 
Jived in the area of Miami-Dade Junior College, the 
largest junior college in Florida and one of the best 
known in the country. The presence of Miami-Dade 
was not sufficient to overcome the tendency for lower 
income groups not to attend college at all. But the 
survey was taken before the opening of the new upper- 
division ui'/ersity, Florida International. Previous 
experience in Florida has found that the proportion 
of high school graduates attending a community college 
will rise when a new state university is opened in the 



f Tuckman, Howard, and Ford, W. Scott, The Demand for Higher 
Education: A Florida Case Study, D. C. Heath and Company (Lex- 
ington Books), Lexington, Massachusetts, 1972. 



TABLE 8 

FAMILY INCOME AND PLANS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
DADE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS, MAY 1970 





Drop 
out 


Graduate 
from 
High 
School 
and Stop 


Business or 
Vocational 
School 


Junior 
College 
Only 


Jr. College 
Transfer to 
2-Year 
Senior 
University 


Jr. College 
Transfer to 
4-Ycar 
College 


Enter 
4-Year 
College 


Other 


Total 


Less than $3,000 


2.7 


13.3 


20.0 


10.7 


13.3 


20.0 


14.7 


5.3 


100.0 


$3,000-5,000 


0.6 


17.8 


12.3 


19.0 


10.4 


17.8 


14.7 


7.4 


100.0 


$5,000-10,000 


0.0 


7.4 


14.6 


17.4 


11.8 


22.4 


18.3 


8.1 


100.0 


$10,000-15,000 


0.4 


7.3 


13.0 


17.3 


12.1 


22.7 


19.7 


7.4 


100.0 


$15,000-20,000 


0.3 


5.6 


9.8 


16.0 


9.8 


19.9 


26.5 


12.2 


100.0 


$20,000 + 


0.3 


2.1 


3.5 


9.7 


8.0 


20.5 


46.2 


9.7 


100.0 



Source: Tuckman, Howard, and Ford, W. Scott, The Demand for Higher Education: A Florida Case Study, p. 54. 
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area, for then students enter the community college 
with a view to exploiting the opportunity to finish their 
education while continuing to commute. 2 

Thus, we are left without the kind of data we need 
to reach very firm judgments. What we have strongly 
suggests that the systems of public higher education 
in Florida have reached the lower income groups about 
as well — perhaps a trifle better than-rsystems of public 
higher education elsewhere. In some respects, that is 
a considerable achievement. In other respects, it is 
not as much as might have been expected, given the 
traditional arguments for low tuition, and it indicates 
a considerable way left to go. The opening of Florida 
International University and University of North 
Florida may have represented a significant step in that 
direction, but the final reckoning is yet to be made, 
and cannot be made until much additional research 
is done. 

It would be very useful to have a thorough study 
of college-age youth in Florida, on a scientific sample 
basis, analyzing rates of college attendance by family 
income and other important variables, such as where 
they went to college (if at all), the importance of finan- 
cial barriers to college attendance, etc. The study 
should be repeated every few years, so that policy 
makers can discern trends. A large scale, carefully 
designed study would cost considerable money, but 
the information to be obtained seems to be worth it, 
in judging the equity of the present systems and in 
planningchanges to improve equity. The sample should 
include both high schooi graduates and high school 
dropouts, so that the effects of college accessibility 
alone and the combined effects of high school and col- 
lege can be separated. 

Equity Within the Student Body 

Even if we were to judge the systems as adequate 
in reaching the lower income population, a question 
of equity would remain. Is it fair to give the upper 
income students in the systems the same subsidies as 
to lower income students in the same systems? 

I think the answei should be 4 4 no." If that answer 
is accepted, it supports the higher tuition cum grants 
policy even if we ignore the doubts that the present 
policy is adequately reaching the lower income 
population. Those doubts would naturally reinforce 
the conclusion. 

The low-income students who are in community col- 
leges and state universities are there to a large extent 



2 McOuat, t>avid C, Enrollment Projections for the State Univer- 
sity System of Florida, 1972-1980, Board of Regents, Tallahassee, 
Report 72-20, mimeo. 



because of extensive federal programs of student aid, 
and also partly because of loans and scholarships 
financed by philanthropic individuals and organiza- 
tions. Without the federal scholarships and subsidized 
loans, low tuition in itself would not be sufficient to 
attract some of the poorest, butrntellectually able, stu- 
dents. These are students for whom other obligations 
-besides tuition, such as the need to pay their minimum 
expenses or help support their family, cannot be 
financed if the student leaves the labor force to go 
to college. These students need the direct grants and 
subsidized loans which the federal government pro- 
vides, but which so far have been relatively minor in 
state goveruttient aid to education. The state is now 
gearing up a large loan program which should have 
a substantial impact, but it is the federal government 
which will guarantee the loans and subsidize thqm for 
low- and middle-income students. There are also a 
number of fee waivers in community colleges and state 
universities, which are equivalent to grants, although 
they are necessarily limited in their effect to eliminating 
tuition and cannot contribute to living costs. Tuition 
waivers are not much talked about in the state, but 
from my conversations, I surmise that they are rela- 
tively unimportant in the whole picture, except perhaps 
for some community colleges and except for the large 
number of waivers for out-of-state students in the Slate 
University System. A total of 7,404 out-of-state tuition 
waivers were allocated to the nine universities for 1972- 
73, representing a monetary value of about $2.5 million 
dollars. 1 

The State Department of Administration surveyed 
the state universities on the financial aid received by 
their students during the 1971-72 academic year and 
preliminary results made available to me show that 
about 28.5 million in loans, grants and scholarships, 
and work-study wages were received by students, 
about $24.5 million by undergraduates. Of this amount, 
about $1.8 million was in the form of various state 
government loans and scholarships. About $4.0 million 
was given in the form of institutional work-study pro- 
grams. The rest of the aid came from federally insured 
loans and National Defense Student Loans, federal 
educational opportunity grants, federal work-study 
wages, and some private loans and grants. The survey 
did not find out the family incomes of all the aid 
recipients, except that it did find that the vast majority 
of minority students receiving aid were quite poor. 

Even with the extensive federal programs, there are 
undoubtedly some poor students who are not able to 



! Tables 67 and 79 accompanying "Explanation of Allocation of 
1972-73 Educational and General Appropriation," Board of Regents, 
1972, mimeo. 
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attempt the quality of education they merit, or any 
higher education. One reason is that federal programs 
have not been funded adequately enough to take care 
of all the need. An additional factor is the emphasis 
on loans in federal aid. In many families, a lack of 
experience with college is the natural result of many 
generations of poverty and attendance at high schools 
which offer poor preparation and little motivation. Stu- 
dents from such families are afraid to try college, espe- 
cially when to do so they must commit themselves to 
pay back loans over a relatively short period of 
time and to work while attending classes, as they 
may have to do to get federal support. A young person 
may have little confidence in himself to take on such 
obligations in order to try something completely new. 

The state government is in the position of rely- 
ing almost completely on the federal government 
and private philanthropy for support of the very 
poorest students who are in the state's colleges and 
universities. The fact that those sources of aid are also 
available to students in private colleges means that 
the private colleges also succeed in getting some 
number of poor students, in spite of their very high 
tuition. 

As one thoughtful person in the state's educational 
circles said to me (approximately), "Low tuition would 
be a lot more defensible if we were getting to the really 
needy student." 

Some may find inadequate reason to condemn the 
system for the shortcomings at the bottom end of the 
fc scale. They might find the community college system 
gives adequate attention to the problem 1 and may 
accept it as the primary responsibility of the federal 
government to redistribute income, not the state gov- 
ernment. They may have little faith in the ability of gov- 
ernment aid to create interest on the part of students 
not now involved, although this would require them to 
dispute much of the point of the federal government's 
efforts in the field. 

The case is probably stronger for raising the price 
which upper middle and upper income students must 
pay. Tuition in any event should continue to be raised 
frequently to allow for inflation and fin any faster rise 

the prices of educational inputs than in prices in 
; eral (the opposite adjustment should be made in 
case the prices of educational inputs ever rise more 
slowly, of course). But even if we abstract from 
inflation, and consider only the proper level of tuition 
in "today's prices" then, the tuition should rise for 
the reasons of equity given above. I would suggest, 



'But if so, one may be bothered by the fact that the dollar amount 
of subsidies per student u*e lower in the community college system 
than in the state university system. 



as a not very drastic revision of the present system, 
a doubling of tuition over the next four or five years. 

I would apply the rise in tuition to both community 
colleges and to state universities, and to both under- 
graduates and graduate students. In other words, sub- 
sidies to both community college students and state 
university students would change in the same propor- 
tion (for students with the same income), thus preserv- 
ing a balance between them and avoiding incentives 
for wholesale transfers of enrollment from community 
colleges to state universities or vice versa. It is true 
there are more lower income students in the. commu- 
nity colleges, but they would be protected by the avail- 
ability of grants, so that is not an argument against 
increases in tuition which have the affect of raising 
costs for upper income students. 

Given that graduate students are fairly committed 
to a particular line of study, are well motivated, and 
expect substantial increases in future earning power 
in return for their present investment, it is not 
unreasonable to raise graduate tuition. The provisions 
for graduate student grants should be less liberal, how- 
ever, than for undergraduates. Many graduate students 
are independent of their parents and have started 
families of their own. Their present family income may 
be very low if they rely their own part-time work 
or the work of their spouse out that should not make 
them as readily eligible for outright grants as under- 
graduates with similar incomes. While grants may re- 
flect the higher tuition for graduate work, the future 
earning prospects should make graduate students have 
to resort to loans to a greater extent than under- 
graduates. 

For both the better equity of the system and to permit 
low-income students to have state aid in gaining better 
access to private colleges, the increase in tuition should 
be offset for lower income families by direct grants 
to students, leaving the full effect of the higher tuition 
to be felt only by upper middle and upper income 
families. The grants should be available in large 
arno* "ts lbr the very poorest students, and then fall 
steat y to zero, as an example, for a student from 
a family with over $15,000 adjusted gross income and 
two children. The grants may depend to some extent 
on the number of children in the family. 

I am reluctant to go so far in this report as to specify 
a precise schedule by which grants are related to 
income, cost of institution attended, and number of 
children in the family. This should be done after a 
more careful study of the income structure in Florida 
and the various costs (including students' living costs) 
of attending college. However, we may refer to a study 
by Robert Hartman, who estimated expected family 
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contributions to college costs, based on the 1971 man- 
ual for financial aid officers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (Princeton, New Jersey). 1 The 
expected family contributions were zero for families 
with (before-tax) incomes below $5,000, and then rising, 
to about $1200 per year for family incomes of about 
$12,000. This would mean that (amilies with incomes 
of about $12,000 could be expected to pay about what 
the Florida state university undergraduate tuition 
wpuld be if it were doubled ($570 doubled to $1140 
per year). H\* vever, it might be desirable to give some 
grant even to a family this well-off, to cover living 
costs. Another possible scale (in today's dollars) might 
be to give a grant of $1 ,000 to state university students 
from families with incomes less than $3,000; $800 
to students from incomes between $3,000 and $6,000; 
$600 to students from incomes between $6,000 and 
$9,000; $400 for between $9,000 and $12,000; 200 for 
between $12,000 and $15,000, and no grant at all for 
families with incomes above $15,000. Note that the 
$600 to a family with income between $o,000 and $9,000 
• would mean that a tuition increase of $570 (which would 
double the present level) would be just about offset, 
leaving the net cost to such families unchanged over 
the present. 

The above grant amounts would be somewhat less 
for community college students, because even after 
doubling, community college tuition would be far be- 
low state university tuition. The grants amounts might 
be raised for students choosing higher cost private 
colleges, although not by enough to offset completely 
the higher private tuition. 

This schedule is nothing more than an example of 
the general principle of grants related inversely to fam- 
ily income, and is not put forth as a recommendation. 2 
For the lowest income students, the total amount 
of aid from all government sources should be quite 



1 Robert W. Hart man, "Higher Education Subsidies: An Analy- 
sis of Selected Programs in Current Legislation," «n U.S. Congress, 
The Economics of Federal Subsidy Programs, Part4 % HigherL luca* 
tion and Manpower Subsidies, October 1972. 

2 The U.S. Office of Education recently submitted its proposed 
schedules for calculating federal basic opportunity grants, which 
were authorized in the Higher Education Amendments of 1972. The 
grant will be up to $1,400, or one-half the annual cost of college, 
whichever is lower. The expected family contribution, which will 
be subtracted from the maximum in determining the grant, is deter* 
mined fora student considered dependent on his parents (the schedule 
foran independent student is described in a later footnote) as follows. 
The family's "discretionary income" is calculated, as its adjusted 
gross income plus welfare benefits plus Social Security payments 
and child-support payments, plus some other min items, minus 
income tax paid the previous year, minus an estimate of "basic 
subsistence expenses" (figured according to a Social Security 
Administration schedule for low-income families) minus unusual 
expenses due to catastrophe or medical bills minus certain necessary 



generous, even exceeding the new tuition and mak- 
ing a contribution to living costs. However, what the 
State of Florida should add for this purpose must 
depend on the funding federal aid to such needy 
students. The state should attempt to make sure its 
expenditures have a genuinely stimulating effect on 
enrollment, rather than merely replacing aid which stu- 
dents could otherwise get from federal programs. It 
is impossible to be more specific on this until one knows 
how various federal grants, loans, and work-study pay- 
ments will be shaped and how well they will be funded; 
the state should be flexible because the federal pro- 
grams are likely to be changed frequently, and their 
funding will undoubtedly vary with pressures on the 
federal budget. 

A gradual doubling of tuition over several years is 
not really an astronomical departure from the present 
system, compared to what some other observers have 
recommended for state support of higher education 
in general in the country. 3 Even for rich families, a 
doubling of their share of educational costs would still 
leave a very large share — almost half— borne out of 
the state purse. The suggestion is actually a rather 
mild one, designed to bring about a fundamental change 
in approach without moving too rapidly from a system 
deeply entrenched in tradition. 

Effects on State Revenue and Expenditure 

The effect on the state's budget picture is hard to 
predict. Tuition income would be doubled for a very 
large proportion of the students, but direct grants would 



job expenses. Then the required family contribution is 20 percent 
on the first $5,000 of discretionary income plus 30 percent of the 
excess over $5,000. Families must further contribute 5 vrcent of 
assets over $7,500, and students are expected to contribute dl educa- 
tional Social Security benefits paid them and one-half of their vet- 
erans benefits. They also must pay 33 percent of their own assets. 

"Guidelines for New Students Grants Submitted to Congress: 
Plan Faces Some Opposition, but Adoption is Likely," Chronicle 
of Higher Education, February 12, 1973, p. 2. 

3 See Burton Weisbrod and W. Lee Hansen, Benefits, Costs, 
and Finances of Higher Education (Chicago: Markham, 1970). and 
"Students and Parents: A New Approach to Higher Education 
Finance," in M.D. Orwig, ed., Financing Higher Education: Alter* 
natives for the Federal Government, Iowa City: American College 
Testing Program, 1971). 

A recent report on public higher education in California by the 
Academy for Educational Development found that California could 
make education accessible to 25,000 more low-income students by 
moving toward a policy of charging tuition equal to the full cost 
of education. The report did not specifically advocate such a step 
but said that a full-cost policy would increase state revenue by over 
$1 billion a year but that nearly $800 million of that amount would 
then be needed for grants and loans to students. The report also 
said "the most damaging thing that can occur is a gradual drift 
toward full cost pricing without a comprehensive plan and goal." 
Chronicle of Higher Education, February 20, 1973, p. 5. 
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have to be paid out as well. It would all depend on 
how liberal the grants were. Some calculations could 
be made using the income distribution of students, if 
hypothetical grant schedules were assumed and if some 
additional assumptions were made about what kind 
of students entered education .for the first time. 
Estimates of the induced enrollment would be little 
more than guesses unless there is much more analysis 
of high school graduates who now do not go on to 
college. I ha* v not attempted any estimates. 

It may be noted that one response to the higher 
tuition will be for some higher income students to leave 
the community college and state university systems. 
The net budgetary impact of this is favorable, of course. 
If higher-income students exit, the state will save the 
vast sums in the subsidy which is the difference 
between present tuition and operating cost per student. 
If lower income students exit, the savings will be less, 
because some grants will be paid to help them attend 
private colleges but there will be some savings as long 
as the average grant is normally less than the present 
subsidy in state institutions. 

It does seem quite possible, and even likely, that 
the net effect on state expenditures on education 
would be negative — that is, the increased tuition 
would exceed the increased grants. It is possible, of 
course, to design the program so it comes out even/ 
If money were left over after paying the grants each 
year, it could be used to meet other pressing state 
needs, or to- lower state taxes, or some of each. The 
increase in tuition is not designed as a revenue raising 
device per se, but rather a way of improving equity 
in the system and improving the balance between the 
private end public sectors of higher education. If other 
state revenues are adequate to support the state's needs 
without resort to the tuition revenue, the extra tuition 
money would be available to prevent a sacrifice of 
desirable public programs. Although all these pos- 
sibilities remain open, it may be noted that the Citizens' 
Committee report will likely recommend more costly 
programs in elementary and secondary education. If 
existing taxes and federal revenue sharing receipts are 
not adequate to fund those programs, it would be 
appealing to consider the extra tuition money— all this 
assumes there is some extra— as a source of funds 
to improve elementary and secondary education. One 
of the most fruitful results of a modest reallocation 
now would be the creation of more able and motivated 
low-income students in higher education in the future. 

V. RESPONSE TO COMMENTS 
AND OBJECTIONS 

When the possibility of increasing tuition in public 
colleges and universities is raised, normally a number 



of more or less standard comments and objections are 
made. Some of. these are dealt with in this section. 

Social Benefits of Higher Education 

The share of the costs of higher education which 
students and their families should bear, as opposed, 
to government, is a subject of great controversy. The 
correct share cannot be determined on any scientific 
grounds. Higher education brings Substantial benefits 
both to the student and to society at large; it is both 
a private good and a public good. But neither the private 
benefit nor the public can be precisely measured, even 
in retrospect, let alone be accurately predicted in 
advance. It is even hard to define some of the benefits, 
especially the ones to society, in order to know how 
to evaluate them even if data were adequate. The prob- 
lem is that other personal attributes combine with 
education to produce some of the results usually 
associated with education, and to some extent can pro- 
duce the results even without the education. People 
with education make more money and, in the opinion 
of many, benefit the general public more than people 
without education. But it is not possible to say just 
how much of what those people do is attributable *o 
their education and how much to other factors — their 
family background, their initiative, their native ability, 
their luck, etc. 

The theory of widespread subsidization of education 
is that the individual will consider only his personal 
rewards (monetary and nonmonetary) in making deci- 
sions to invest time, energy, and money in education, 
and will not consider the results which are good for 
society at large and are benefits to others and not to 
himself. While the personal rewards will be sufficient 
to induce substantial investment , governments have felt 
that an additional inducement, in the form of subsidies, 
is needed to bring forth still more education, which 
hopefully will bring benefits to society of more value 
than the cost in subsidy. The additional education to 
be, included is in two forms: some persons who other- 
wise wouldn't go to college at all will go if the cost 
is low; others, who would make some investment even 
without subsidy, will invest in more education or in 
higher quality education. 

The theory leaves open the exact cost-sharing ar- 
rangements which are called for. As we have seen, they 
are difficult to determine. But even if the problems 
of separating public and private benefits were solved, 
it still might not be an acceptable prop$sUk>n to divide 
the costs in the same proportions. For should not 
government do only what is necessary to induce people 
to invest in their education? Jf motivated people invest 
in quality higher education on their own, without exten- 
sive subsidy, should not the state gladly accept this, 
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and not feel compelled to "reward" them by defraying 
a great deal of the costs? The point of support to higher 
education is not to reward citizens merely for doing 
good things themselves which also happen to be good 
for society, but to taiget financial inducement on the 
citizen who would otherwise not have the financial 
means, or the motivation, to make the investment. 

Thus, if the state wishes to make its educational 
expenditures productive, it should not offer massive 
assistance indiscriminately to all students, even those 
from fortunate families with relatively high incomes. 
Higher income families do not find the burden of 
financing education intolerable, especially if oppor- 
tunities for borrowing are available; and they would 
make substantial investments in education even if they 
had to pay a large share of the costs themselves. If 
a state does subsidize higher education indis- 
criminately, as Florida does, by paying enough of the 
operating and capital costs of public colleges and uni- 
versities to keep the tuition charges low for all students, 
then much of its expenditures really cannot be said 
to have the effect ol inducing investment which would 
jiot otherwise be made. Rather, much of the expendi- 
ture is merely a reward to higher income families for 
their own natural motivation. In a time of pressing 
public needs in many areas, one may assume there 
are other higher priority avenues for expenditures. 

On the other hand, the state should offer to defray 
a large part of the costs for lower income students, 
as a n essary strategy to induce investment which 
returns benefits to society, and which would not other- 
wise be made. This kind of selective subsidy, or careful 
targeting of aid to those who need it and whose behavior 
will actually be changed by it, also meets the criterion 
of equity — that in fairness state support should be used 
to help lower income people increase their own earning 
power, as well as produce social benefits. 

Student Living Costs 

It is well known that the financial costs of education 
for students and their families are net limited to tuition. 
Students cannot work while they are in scnool, cer- 
tainly not full time, and even part-time work may be 
hard to find in some localities and difficult to fit into 
academic schedules in any event. Students must thus 
give up some of the income they could earn while 
working, and this is real cost to them. Their families 
may finance a minimum level of living costs for stu- 
dents, thereby permitting students to shift some of the 
costs. But the costs will still be there, for someone. 
This cost, in fact, far exceeds tuition and // weighed 
in at full monetary value would approach or exceed 
even the total costs incurred by colleges and univer- 
sities. 



However, foregone earnings should probably nc. t be 
weighted at their full monetary value for all students. 
For many students, p,oing to college is the natural thing 
to do at their age, and the loss of work earnings does 
not matter much — they are sacrificed with great will- 
ingness. The motivation of students is strong enough 
to induce them to attend ci 'lege without having to 
be paid the normal working wage per hour! The only 
real problem is to finance the minimum in living 
expenses which must continue to be paid if the student 
exists at all, whether or not he goes to college. These 
room and board costs may be defrayed by part-time 
work, such as in the summer, leaving relatively little 
of them for someone else to pay. To the extent that 
someone else, such as parents, do pay, they are real 
costs to those other people. But they probably loom 
large only for those families with generally low income; 
for them , the state should certainly make a contribution 
as part of its aid to education. For families in more 
fortunate circumstances, living costs will be a burden 
only if students do not work at all; and in that case 
the payment of the costs merely reflects the way in 
which the family chooses to spend its income, and 
so is not ground for special consideration. Therefore, 
living costs do not change the basic argument that tui- 
tion should be raised for those families who can afford 
to pay more than they now do. Living costs do not 
affect the increase in educational expenses due to ari 
increase in tuition, for they remain unchanged and the 
increase in tuition is the whole increase in the total. 

Role of Loans 

M~ny students or their parents must borrow money 
to fh .hw education. Even families of high income 
may «* < resort to loans if tuition is raised substan- 
tially. But this is quite appropriate for high-income 
families, for it puts higher education in the same cate- 
gory as other major family investments , such as housing 
and consumer durables. There is nothing inherently 
objectionable, nothing degrading, about borrowing, 
and certainly not for a worthy family investment like 
childrens' education. However, ;t is not appropriate, 
nor will it be a successful strategy to broaden represen- 
tation of low-income students, to expect the poorer 
students to rely completely on loans. This is the reason 
for recommending some grants in~previous sections 
of this report. 

It is true that financial lenders have often been reluc- 
tant to loan Miey for education, ? or h lumber of 
reasons: the * *j no physical asset which can be mort- 
gaged; the loans are for relatively sn.all amounts, so 
the administrative costs are high relative to the prin- 
cipal; the mobility of borrowers after completing educa- 
tion makes it difficult to keep track of them und may 
increase the probability of default. To make up for 
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the lack of private loans, Florida and other states have 
set up governmen' Ending agencies to make student 
loans. The federal government has been guaranteeing 
such loans and also subsidizing the lenders of loans 
to students with family incomes of less than about 
$15,000. The new Florida student loan plan qualifies 
for the federal guarantee and subsidy. This makes it 
possible for *he families hardest hit by tuition increases 
to borrow at reasonable rates of interest if they choose. 

Some attention has been paid to the problems of 
collecting the repayments on student loans, because 
of some unfortunate experience of colleges in collecting 
National Defense Student Loans. This would be a seri- 
ous problem for the state lending agency only if the 
loans were not guaranteed by the federal government. 
Even if they are not guaranteed, state loans would 
be desirable. The administrative costs and default 
losses the state incurs would be a small price to p? 
to assist higher education, compared to the enorm 
amounts of money the state now pays to keep tuiti 
low. Too often, in analyzing loan programs the default 
losses and collection costs are implicitly compared to 
similar costs for conventional consumer installment or 
mortgage loans. The more important comparison is 
between the costs of such a program to assist higher 
education and the costs of alternative programs to 
accomplish the same objective, such as institutional 
grants to keep tuition low. 

Independence- of Students 

One final point which is important raises one of the 
more serious objections to making the cost of education 
to the student somewhat dependent on his family's 
income. The problem is with the definition of the 
fairily. A large proportion of today's students, and 
pernaps even more in the future, are no longer very 
close, in a social sense, to their parents. They are 
independent individuals, or have wives and children 
of their own. Within this group, some are still finan- 
cially dependent on their parents, but others are not. 
In some cases, the situation could go either way: a 
student may have considerable choice whether he is 
supported by his own part-time earnings or those of 
his wife, or whether he continues to be supported 
by his paients. This flexibility means that artificial 
situations of independence might be convincingly 
generated by students solely in order to qualify as a 
separate family unit, with very low income to receive 



the student grant offered to low-income students. A 
student might do this on his own initiative, if he found 
it financially attractive to split off from his parents, 
or he might do it with the connivance of his parents. 

While this is perhaps a problem, it is not unsolvable. 
It obviously requires some detailed regulations on what 
constitutes a truly independent family and just how 
family income is to be measured; 44 families" sc King 
to justify eligibility for grants will have to fill out forms 
and stand some financial investigation, whereas under 
the present system they need to tolerate none of that 
in order to qualify for low tuition. Persons seeking 
additional financial aid, however, already have to go 
through such red tape: there are already problems with 
definitions, as, well as some practical experience in 
drawing them. 1 It will definitely be bothersome and 
will cost something in administrative arrangements. 
But the costs seem worth paying in order to gain a 
more equitable system of finance. Again, we must not 
focus only on a few defects, but whether various costs 
are worth paying to improve the overall situation. 

It is unlikely that many people would consciously 
cheat. The real effect which one may worry about if, 
that students and parents cn the margin of "splitting 
up" are given an extra inducement to do so by a 
graduated studen* grant plan. Even that is not regarded 
as an unfortunate effect by all. It depends on one's 
point of view. The nation's youth must remain depen- 
dent on someone during their college years, if they 
are to gain an education; the essential question is 
whether they should be dependent on their families 
or on their state's taxpayers. Neither state of depen- 
dence is unambiguously good or unambiguously bad. 



1 In an earlier footnote, the U.S. Office of Education's proposed 
family contribution schedule under the new basic opportunity grant 
program was described. The contribution schedule is calculated 
separately for "dependent" and "independent" students. A student 
is independent if: no one, except his spouse, claimed him as an 
income tax exemption in either the year in which aid is received 
or one year prior; and he received no more than $600 from his 
parents ir. that period; and he c id not live in their home. The indepen- 
dent student* expected contribution, which is subtracted from the 
$ 1400 maximum to determine the basic opportunity grant he receives, 
is to be 75 percent of income for a single student with no dependents, 
50 percent for a married student with no dependents, and 40 percent 
for a married student with spouse and other dependents. ' 'Guidelines 
for New Student Grants Submitted to Congress; Plan Faces Some 
Opposition, but Adoption is Likely," Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation, February 12, 1973, p. 2. 
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POPULATIONS SURVEYED 

To insure that the Citizens* Committee reflects the 
true feelings of the people of Florida, a comprehensive 
survey was sent to 1714 educators and school board 
members throughout the state. Teschers, principals 
and supervisors were randomly selected, whereas 
every superintendent and school board member 
received the questionnaire. Table I indicates the 
number of questionnaires sent U, each group and the 
percent of return. Principals had the highest rate of 
return with 78 percent white school board members 
only returned 34 percent of the questionnaires. 

TABLE I 

The Number and Percen* of 
Questionnaires Mailed and Returned 





Number 


Number 


Percent 


Groups 


Mailed 


Returned 


Returned 


Teachers 


7.3 


317 


45 


Principals 


400 


313 


78 


Supervisors 


200 


103 


52 


Superintendents 


67 


47 


69 


School Board 








Members 


347 


119 


34 


Total 


1714 


82? 


52 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The overall results emphasize some primary areas 
of concern. These are lower pupil-teacher ratio, more 
local control, and management training. 

Lowe * Pupil-Tesr % tr Ratio 
Lower pupil-teacher ratio was a major concern 
expressed by each group at different points throughout 
the questionnaire. For example, teachers and princi- 
pals felt so strongly about a lower pupil-teacher ratio 
that it ended up being the most frequently indicated 
first, second, third and fourth choice by both groups 
in Section IV, which attempts to identify incentives 
that will motivate teachers to make changes in the 



school program. Likewise, principals feel that a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio would help motivate them to make 
changes in the school program. Again, in Section VI 
the respondents were asked to suggest the most impor- 
tant single improvement that could be made in the K-12 
program. Here again, the main recommendation at the 
school level was lowering the pupil-teacher ratio and 
it was also a common means recommended for imple- 
menting other suggestions- Finally, on the question, 
"Do you think a reduction ir. class size is important 
to improving the quality of education?" over 90 per- 
cent of the teachers and principals and over 75 percent 
of the superintendents and school board members 
believed this woijld improve the quality of education 
in Florida- 
Local Control 
More local control was another common recommen- 
dation indicated throughout the questionnaire. For 
example, in Section V on ''motivating principals," the 
group of responding principals selected budget flexibil- 
ity as being the greatest motivating factor for initiating 
change in the school prograr All groups agreed that 
a principal who had control over his budget could more 
effectively improve the school program. In addition 
to this, all of the groups felt that principals should 
have the right to determine their own staffing patterns 
and that each school should have the right to set their 
own curriculum priorities. All groups supported 
another statement that schools would improve more 
quickly if the local districts were allowed to make their 
own decisions. The final question that indicated sup- 
port for local control was: "What single improvement 
do you think is most needed in the K-12 program?' 1 
One of the frequent responses to this question was — 
give the local districts more control and flexibility in 
expending their funds. 

Management Training 

The need for management training is i rifled in 
two general ways. One, a principal's desire *or training 



in the area of implementing change, and two, a princi- 
pal's need for management skills that will assist him 
to more effectively utilize the additional authority and 
control recommended by the five groups. The need 
for management training in implementing change is 
exemplified in the following areas of the questionnaire. 
As indicated in Section II principals and supervisors 
are generally the initiators of change. Therefore, it is 
important for them to possess the leadership and man- 
agement skills necessary for initiating new programs. 
Staff utilization is another area in which principals will 
need different management skills to effectively imple- 
ment these new staffing patterns. Therefore, principals 
will need updated management skills to effectively deal 
with this increased authority and new management 
roles. 

Other Conclusions 

The above mentioned conclusions are the main areas 
that should be investigated. However, each of the 
recommendations on the following pages is based 
upon supporting evidence from the results of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Reduce the pupil-teacher ratio, beginning at the 
primary level. 

2. Enlarge the vocational programs in the public 
schools. 

3. Increase the number of vocational counselors at 
the elementary level. 

4. Provide .special classes and/or programs for stu- 
dents who are chronic disciplinary problems. 

5. Have local districts develop a salary system 
through which superior teachers can receive 
salaries equivalent to administrators. 

6. Provide incentives to the district for initiating dif- 
ferentiated staffing so that the professional staff 
will be used more effectively. 

7. Give the principal the right to determine his 
school's staffing pattern and the right to hire his 
own staff. 

3. Give the principal control and flexibility in 
expending his school's budget. 

9. Provide principals and supervisors with in-service 
training in management and leadership skills in 
initiating new programs and in developing more 
eifective means of staff utilization, etc. 

10. Eliminate all course requirements in the schools 
and replace them with stated minimum com- 
petencies. 

11. Eliminate state textbook adoption but have the 
state department provide reviews of textbooks 



and instructional materials so that local district- 
can select the material most appropriate for tfu 

12. Encourage schools to set up their own parent- 
student-faculty curriculum advisory councils to 
help set curriculum priorities for their school. 

13. Provide more mission-c cnted research into read- 
ing problems to help iu^ntify alternative means 
for correcting reading deficiencies. 

14. Create alternative teacher education programs to 
develop teachers with competencies in alternative 
teaching methods. 

15. Give the county greater budget flexibility in utiliz- 
ing its funds. 

16. Have the Department of Education provide more 
specialized consultants through the regional 
centers. 

17. 'Provide on-going training for school board mem- 
bers to increase their effectiveness in developing 
and setting policies. 

ANALYSIS OF SECTION I 

This section attempted to find out how people 
thought their school system compared to others in the 
state on some specific factors. The following is Section 
I of the questionnaire: 

I. How do you think your county school systea compares to other 
county school systeas in the state on the following factors? 
Please rate each factor. 

Above Below 
Factors Average Average Average 

1. Ability to obtain funds for 
educational experiaental pro- 
grass 

2. Pupi'-teacher ratio 

3. Salary schedule 

4. Teachers r«iuired to sper. 
too euch tiit.* on non-tcacninq 
duties 

5. Cooperation of the custodial 
staff 

6. The aaount of influence the 
teacher has in curriculua 
decisions 

7. The public's financial sup- 
port of the county school 
systea 

t. other 

Overall, superintendents tended to be the most posi- 
tive about their schools in comparison to others, with 
teachers being the most negative. School board mem- 
bers were the least negative, but they were not very 
positive either: they were rather undecided in general 
as to how their schools compared with other school 
systems in the state on these factors. It is interesting 
to note that as you go down the line of authority, the 
personnel become more negative about the system. 

The professional staff as a whole rated the coopera- 
tion of their custodial staff above average more than 
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any other factor when comparing their schools to those 
of other systems. 

Supervisors and superintendents rated the amount 
of influence teachers have in curriculum decisions 
above average more than any other factor, while princi- 
pals gave it the second highest rating. This is interesting 
in that approximately one out of every three superinten- 
dents, supervisors and principals think that teachers 
have a large voice in curriculum decisions, whereas 
the teachers themselves did not have the same degree 
of confidence about their influence on such decisions. 

All five groups seemed rather undecided when it 
came to rating the amount of time spc.it by teachers 
on non-teaching duties in their system as compared 
to other systems. 

On item seven the respondents were asked to com- 
pare how well they felt the public financially supported 
the county school system as compared to how well 
the public in other counties supported their school sys- 
tems. Four of the five groups — teachers,. principals? 
supervisors and school board members — rated their 
systems below average on this item more than on any 
of the other items. 

ANALYSIS OF SECTION H 

This section attempted to find out who is usually 
responsible for making changes in the curriculum. Sec- 
tion II was stated as follows: 



XX. In most instances who is usually responsible for initiating 
changes in the curriculum for your county school system? . 
Please rank by number. 



Personnel 

1. Teachers 

2. Principals 

3. Assistant Princir Is 

4. Supervisors 

5. Assistant Superintendents 

6. Superintendent 

7. Parents 
Students 



Initiate Changes. 

1st Choice 

2nd Choice 

3rd Choice 



Principals, c *ipervisors and teachers were rated as 
being the people who most commonly initiate changes 
in the curriculum for a school system. Although the 
principal was included in the first three choices more 
than the other two, according to teachers, supervisors 
and school board members it is usually the supervisor 
who initiates changes. On the othd hand, principals 
and superintendents tended to rate them as a third 
choice. While superintendents tended to give credit 
to the teachers, principals tended to give themselves 
credit for initiating curriculum changes. 



ANALYSIS OF SECTION III 

This question attempted to identify which general 
areas aght be changed to increase student learning. 
The question was listed as follows: 

III. When you think'about your county school system, in which of 
the following .areas would changes increase student learning 
the nost? Please rank your first three choices by number. 



Areas 
1 



Scheduling subjects by 

various time patterns 

* 

2 . Staff utilisation 

3. Teachir lethods 

4. Alternative student 
grouping 

5. Subject'or program offerings 

6. School plant facilities 

(equipment and instructional materials) 

7. Crading and reporting to parents 

8. Other (please describe) 



Changes 
1st Choice 
2nd Chr ice 
3rd Choice 



The three areas that most .com aonly received high 
rratings^from ? all groups were teaching methods, staff 
utilization and program offerings. From these three 
areas, teaching methods was always the first choice 
of each group. Whereas principals, supervisors and 
superintendents regarded staff utilization as the second 
most effective way of increasing student learning, 
school board members and teachers still listed teaching 
methods more frequently than staff utilization. 

ANALYSIS OF SECTION IV 

Section IV of the questionnaire attempted to identify 
the most important incentives for motivating teachers 
as perceived by the teachers themselves, by principals, 
supervisors, superintended and school board 
members. The basic question is whether these different 
groups agree or disagree un what incentives motivate 
teachers. If more effective factors can be identified, 
then more appropriate means can be used for motivat- 
ing teachers to make changes. Section IV appeared 
as follows in the questionnaire: 

IV. "* " *h of the following factors night serve as the nost 
in. ant incentives for notlvatlng TEACHERS into making changes 
in t*ie school program. Please indicate your first five choices 
by number. 

EVERYONE IS TO ANSWER THIS QUESTION. 

Possible incentives for change For motivating TEACHERS 

1. Extra pay for trying new programs 1st Choice 

2. Better facilities and equipment 2nd Choice 

3. Additional planning time 3rd Choice 

4. More aides for teachers *th choice 



5. More professional support from 
specialists in reading, speech 
therapy* etc. 

6. A greater interest on the part 
of parents in bringing about 
change 

i7. Greater job security 



5th Choice 
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Lower pupil-teacher ratio 
More instructional materials 

Enthusiastic positive student response to a new program 

The possibility of higher pupil achievement 

Superiors who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

Colleagues who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

Increased training in methods for implementing change 
Increased voice in curriculum decisions 
An administrative organization that encourages change 
Bett assroom visitation practices by principals 
Better human relations skills 

Other (please describe) 



If you want to motivate teachers to make changes, 
principals and teachers themselves have little doubt 
as to what should be done. The first four choices of 
both teachers and principals were lower pupil-teacher 
ratio. It is very interesting to note that the superinten-. 
dents did not list it frequently enough to be included 
in their first five choices. For the school board mem- 
bers it was the second most frequently indicated 
choice. 

Whereas teachers and principals were concerned 
about lower pupil-teacher ratio, supervisors, superin- 
tendents and school board members tended to be more 
concerned with having an admiirstrative organization 
that encourages change and provides training for 
teachers to implement change. In addition to this, 
school board members and superintendents were 
definitely more concerned about the interest of the 
parents in bringing about change. 

The school b ' members' most frequently listed 
first choice was i pay for trying new programs, 
but it was not one oi * "»ve most com monly mentioned 
items by any of the Ou . groups. 

ANALYSIS OF SECTION V 

This section attempted to identify the most important 
factors for motivating principals into making changes 
in the school program. Section V was listed in the 
questionnaire as follows: 

V. Which of the Yellowing factors might serve as the most important 
Incentives for motivating PRINCIPALS into ma) -:g changes in the 
school program. Please indicate your first five choices by 
number. 



EVERYONE IS TO ANSWER THIS QUESTION 
Possible Incentives for change 

1. Extra pay for new programs 

2. Better facilities and equipment 

3. More clerical assistance for 
principals 

4. A greater interest on the part 
of parents in bringing about 
change 

5. Greater job security 



Tor motivating PRINCIPALS 

1st Choice 

2nd Choice 

3rd Choice 

4th Choice 

Sth Choice 



9. 
10. 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



Lower pupil-teacher ratio 
More instructional materials 

Enthusiastic positive student response to a new program 

The possibility of higher pupil achievement 

Superiors who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

Colleagues who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

Increased training in methods for implementing change 
Increased voice in curriculum decisions 
ftn administrative organization that encourages change 
Better hiring procedures 

Principals given greater budget flexibility 
Better human relations skills 
Other (please describe) 



The mo st common area of agreement between princi- 
pals and the other groups was that increased training 
in methods for implementing change would be of 
assistance to principals. It is interesting to note that 
three of the groups frequently listed the interest of 
parents in bringing about change as an important 
motivating factor upon principals. However, principals 
themselves did not include this as on** nf the five most 
important items, even though it was t* nost frequently 
mentioned item by both school board members and 
superintendents. 

Another area of agreement between principals and 
the other-groups-was tnat an administrative organiza- 
tion that encourages change would be a- motivating 
factor upon principals to make changes. Teachers and 
principals frequently listed facilities and equipment as 
being an important motivating factor whereas the other 
three groups did not include this item. An item com- 
monly listed by principals as an incentive was a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio in a school, but this was rarely men- 
tioned by the other four groups. 

Therefore, it appears that the school board and the 
superintendent should look carefully at what a principal 
considers a motivating factor. To many principals the 
top motivator was item sixteen, budget flexibility. 

ANALYSIS OF SECTION VI 

In this section each person was asked to check the 
degree to which he agreed or disagreed with a number 
of statements. 

1. If one wants to change the school program, group 
incentives to department or teaching teams would 
be more effective than incentives to individuals. 

All five groups tended to agree with this statement. 
Approximately 60 percent agreed with the statement 
and only 20 percent disagreed. 

2. Teachers do not Peed more incentives to change 
but they need the obstacles to their efforts to 
change removed. 
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Few people were undecided about this statement. 
Three out of four teachers agreed with the statement 
and only 10 percent disagreed. Among the other 
groups, however, there was greater disagreement. 
About one-fourth of the principals disagreed and 60 
percent agreed with the statement. Supervisors ex- 
pressed the strongest disagreement with the statement 
(40 percent). About one-half of the superintendents 
and s :hool board members agreed but another one- 
third disagreed with the statement. 

3. Non-financial incentives are more important than 
financial incentives for teachers making changes 
in the curriculum. 

There was general agreement (50-65 percent) among 
the five groups on this statement with only one out 
of four disagreeing. 

4. When a principal has control over his school's 
budget, the school program can be improved more 
effectively. 

Nine out of every ten principals agreed with this 
statement and over half of the teachers, supervisors, 
superintendents and school board members also 
agreed. The strongest resistance was from the approx- 
imately 28 percent of the school board members and 
supervisors who expressed disagreement. 

5. School boards should give awards and recognition 
to teachers and administrators for initiating 
changes in an % attempt to improve the school 
system. 

Over 65 percent of each group agreed with this state- 
ment and less than 21 percent disagreed. 

6. A principal should have the right to determine 
his own staffing pattern. 

This statement received extremely strong support 
from principals (87 percent). The group giving the sec- 
ond strongest support to the statement was the school 
board members (84 percent). Less than 14 percent of 
any group disagreed with the statement. 

7. Each schoc! should set its own curriculum 
priorities according to student needs. 

This is another statement with which 85-93 percent 
of all the groups agreed Less than 10 percent of any 
group disagreed. 

8. School systems need to use better evaluation of 
results to accurately measm^ the effect of change 
upon school programs. 

This is another item on which all groups expressed 
87-97 percent agreement. 

9. To improve schools we need a procedure for set- 
ting priorities in budgeting. 



Again, on this statement there was no disagreement. 
From 80-90 percent of all the groups agreed that 
priorities do need to be set. 

10. Schools would improve more quickly if the state 
would allow local districts to make their own deci- 
sions. 

On this statement there was less confidence. The 
school board members felt quite strongly that they 
should have the right to make decisions. Approx- 
imately ,83 percent of this group agreed with the state- 
ment. The teachers on the other hand wer more hesi- 
tant and only 51 percent of them agreed wan the state- 
ment. In general the professionals were less sure about 
this statement with from 20-30 percent undecided as 
to whether or not schools would improve more quickly 
if the local districts could make their own decisions. 

11. If a school board would concern itself with policies 
aimed at improving the school program and stay 
away from administration, schools would improve 
more quickly. 

There was only slight disagreement among groups 
on this statement. Approximately three-fourths of all 
individuals agreed with the concept. The strongest dis- 
agreement was expressed by approximately 26 percent 
of the school board members. 

12. Our school attempts to identify its most serious 
educational problems. 

All five groups agreed with this statement with a 
range of agreement from 67-94 percent. The largest 
degree of reservation came from teachers (21 percent) 
and school board members (16 percent). 

13. Our school system, after identifying its most seri- 
ous problems, immediately assigns personnel to 
identify possible solutions to the problems. 

This is the first statement in Section VI that 
prompted more disagreement than agreement from 
teachers. Only 40 percent agreed and 41 percent dis- 
agreed with the assertion that the school system assigns 
someone immediately to problems to find solutions. 
Superintendents felt very strongly (75 percent) that 
they assigned someone immediately to solve problems, 
and the majority of the principals, supervisors and 
school board members felt that people were 
immediately assigned to problems. 

14. Every school board member should attend con- 
tinuous training sessions designed to improve his 
skills in setting policies that will improve the 
school system. 

Over 80 percent of the educators and over 7 1 percent 
of the school board members themselves agreed that 
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they should have continuous training. Less than 12 
percent of the educators and less than 18 percent of 
the school board members disagreed. 

15. Principals hired from outside the county are better 
able to make chanp^s in a schoo 1 

All groups disagreed with this sk ment, with the 
principals disagreeing most strongly (64 percent), and 
the sup; ntendents disagreeing the least (43 percent). 

16. There are not enough vocational programs now 
being offered to equip the student who is not 
interested in or qualified for higher education. 

Again, all groups agr ed with this statement in that 
approximately 66 percent or more indicated agreement. 
The largest amount of disagreement came from 
superintendents (27 percent) and school board mem- 
bers (21 percent). 

17. The county school system should have more con- 
trol over the use of state-allocated ninds. 

From 65-84 percent of all groups agreed with this 
statement and 10 percent or less in any one group dis- 
agreed. 

18. Kindergarten should be mandatory but entry 
before age six should be based on a social maturity 
test. 

Approximately 50-60 percent of the principals, 
teachers, and school board members agreed with this 
concept while only 43 percent of the supervisors 
agreed. The greatest amount of disagreement came 
from the supervisors and superintendents. 

19. Special schools should be established for students 
who are chronic disciplinary problems v regular 
classrooms. 

Sixty to seventy percent of the teachers, principals, 
superintendents and school board members agreed 
with this, but slightly less than 45 percent of the super- 
visors agreed. The largest amount of disagreement also 
came from the supervisors, with approximately one- 
third of them disagreeing with this suggestion. 

20. Little help is provided by administrators when 
implementing a new program or activity. 

Teachers were the only group in which more of them 
agreed than disagreed with this statement. The majority 
of the respondents in each of the other four groups 
disagreed with it. The superintendents disagreed most 
strongly (71 percent). 

21. Teacher evaluation ratings stress outdated teach- 
ing methods. 

About half of the teachers, principals and super- 
visors agreed with this statement, but only about 40 



percent of the superintendents and school board mem- 
bers agreed. The strongest disagreement came from 
44 percent of the superintendents. 

22. There is not enough supervisory help in implemen- 
ting changes. 

Between 55-65 percent of the teachers, principals 
and supervisors agreed with this statement, whereas 
only 48 percent of the superintendents and only 30 
percent of the school board members agreed. Fifty- 
seven percent of the school board members disagreed 
with the statement. 

23. School board policies make it difficult to imple- 
ment new programs or activities. 

Between 53 and 66 percent of the principals, super- 
visors and superintendents disagreed with this state- 
ment, while 82 percent of the school board members 
disagreed. Only 30 percent of the teachers disagreed 
with the statement and the highest agreement was 
expressed by 47 percent of the teachers. 

24. The parents should be more involved in deciding 
what their children are taught. 

Over half of all the groups agreed with this statement 
and approximately 20 percent of all the groupsjdis- 
agreed. . 

25. Teachers should have more freedom to control 
their own classroom learning environment. 

Over half of each group agreed with this statement 
and 83 percent of the teachers agreed. The strongest 
disagreement came from 32 percent of the superinten- 
ded. Only 19 percent of the school board members 
disagreed with the statement. 

26. In our school system too many people must be 
consulted before a decision can be reached. 

Approximately one-half of the principals and super- 
visors agreed with this. The highest agreement, how- 
ever, came from 69 percent of the teachers. Strongest 
disagreement was expressed by superintendents (66 
percent). 

ANALYSIS OF SECTION VII 

In Section VII the respondents were given the 
opportunity to express their opinion on several educa- 
tional issues and areas that they thought could improve 
education in Florida public schools. 

1. What single improvement do you think is most 
needed in the K through 12 program at the school 
level, the county level and the state level? 

At the school level the three mostcommon responses 
were to lower the pupil-teacher ratio, increase the read- 
ing program and individualize instruction. Four of the 
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five groups mentioned a lower pupil-teacher ratio more 
frequently than any other item. 

At the county level the three most commonly men- 
tioned ways of improving the program were to provide 
more mon«;y, improve communications and lower the 
pupil-teacher ratio. Other suggestions made a number 
of times by teachers were to provide more vocational 
courses, have fewer administrators and more teachers, 
and involve the teachers more in curriculum planning. 
Principals made additional suggestions such as to hire 
more qualified supervisors and provide greater cur- 
riculum coordination. Supervisors frequently com- 
mented that good teacher support and in-service train- 
ing needed to be provided. Superintendents seemed 
to have no common suggestions. School board mem- 
bers on the other hand desired more budget flexibility. 

At the state level the strongest suggestion made by 
all five groups was for the state to provide more money 
for salaries, aides, buildings, etc. School board mem- 
b. "s and principals also wanted more flexibility with 
their funds, and the principals wanted the paperwork 
reduced. A frequent suggestion from both teachers and 
principals was that communications needed to be 
improved. 

2. What steps would you recommend to bring about 
these improvements at the local, county and state 
levels? 

The answers given to this question all centered 
around the following basic ideas. The most frequently 
suggested means for effecting these improvements at 
the school level were: provide the money, provide in- 
service training, hire more teachers and reduce class 
sizes. These same suggestions applied to implementing 
the recommendations at the county level. At the state 
level the basic means for implementing the suggested 
improvements in the K-12 program is for the state to: 
provide more funds, equalize the funding between 
counties through tax reform, educate the Legislature 
and provide the needed technical assistance to the dis- 
tricts. 

3. In your opinion, what innovations in teaching with 
which you are familiar have proved most effective? 

The three most frequently mentioned innovations 
by all groups were team teaching, individualized 
instruction and the use of audiovisual materials. Other 
innovations mentioned a number of times were differ- 
ent types of reading programs, various types of flexible 
grouping, open education, the use of aides, and dif- 
ferentiated staffing. 

4. How would you reward superior teachers? 

This question received many unique suggestions. 
However, when one categorizes them, the three most 



numerous suggestion were to increase their pay, pro- 
vide additional fringe benefits and give special recog- 
nition. Money was the most frequently suggested item. 
Recognition was the second most frequently suggested. 
Recognition included such things as publicity, awards, 
letters placed in their personnel files, titles and publiciz- 
ing of their teaching methods. The fringe benefits they 
suggested be given to superior teachers included such 
things as grants, paying college tuition, sabbatical 
leaves, paid travel, paid vacations, etc. Other sugges- " 
tions included giving the teacher a greater voice in 
what class he would be assigned to and where he would 
be assigned, as well as giving him more responsibility 
and leadership opportunities. Some felt that superior 
teachers could act as a strong motivating force on other 
staffmembers and should be put into this role by giving 
them time to work with other faculty members. Other 
suggestions included additional aides, more materials, 
fewer extra duties, more planning.time to develop new 
innovative programs. 

5. If you had control of the total school budget (state 
and local) in what area of instruction would you 
allocate more money than is now spent? 

The most frequently mentioned areas they would 
have allocated a larger share of the budget to were: 
audiovisual and classroom materials, reading, lowering 
thv, pupil-teacher ratio and vocational education. 
School board members were more concerned about 
reading and vocational education, whereas teachers 
were more concerned about classroom materials and 
a lower pupil-teacher ratio. Other areas frequently 
mentioned were salaries, aides, buildings, special 
education, etc. 

6. At what level should vocational counseling begin? 

Fifty to sixty-five percent of the teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents felt it should begin 
at the elementary level. However, only 32 percent of 
the school board members felt this way. The majority 
of the remaining respondents of each group indicated 
that counseling should begin at the junior high level. 

7. Do you think ? reduction in class size is important 
to improving the quality of education? 

All groups strongly supported the belief that a reduc- 
tion in class size would improve the quality of 
educatiohrbver Wpercent of the teachers and princi- 
pals believe that it would help and three-fourths of 
the superintendents, supervisors and school board 
members also believed a reduction in class size would 
improve the quality of education in Florida public 
schools. More of the respondents felt it was important 
to reduce class size in the primary grades than at any 
other grade level. 
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8. Is reading deficiency a problem in your county? 
Ninety percent of each group felt that reading defi- 
ciency was a problem in their county system. From 
72 to 89 percent of the five groups indicated that they 
had started a reading program to correct the reading 
deficiency. The means most frequently used to correct 
the reading deficiency was through added reading 
specialists. Other systems set up reading programs, 
established reading labs, individualized programs and 
provided in-service training to help teachers correct 
reading deficiencies in students. Many systems 
indicated they used a variety of programs but the Sulli- 
van series was mentioned frequently. 

When asked to rate how well their program was 
doing, all five groups gave approximately the same 
rating. About one-third felt their system was doing 
a good job. About one-fourth feltjt was doing an aver- 
age job. And about one-fifth did not know how the 
program was working. 

9. Do you have any objection to giving standardized 
achievement tests, uniform throughout the state, 
to measure the yearly progress of students? 

^bout 60 percent of the educators had no objection 
t J about 84 percent of the school board members 
had no objection, but one-third of the teachers and 
supervisors did object to giving statewide standardized 
tests. The following are comment > as to why teachers 
objected to statewide achievement tests. Many 
teachers and supervisors felt that too many variables 
were involved to obtain valid results. For example, 
schools use different texts, students come from differ- 
ent backgrounds with varying abilities. Many times 
students do not take the tests seriously, and in general 
they become rather bored with taking tests. Some 
teachers feel that tests are limited in what they 
measure, and that a teacher's judgment is more effec- 
tive in assessing student progress. It may also cause 
teachers to teach toward the test and limit their flexibil- 
ity in working with students. 



On the other hand there were comments that strongly 
favored statewide tests. They felt they needed this as 
a means to compare and evaluate how they were doing 
in relationship to state objectives. However, they, 
emphasized that it was very important that the test 
serve as a diagnostic tool used to identify, deficiencies 
in addition to providingcomparison data on the overall 
progress of a student or a school. The tests are valid 
according to the varying conditions but caution must 
be used in interpreting the results. The majority of 
those having no objection to the testing suggested it 
be initiated in the primary grades. 

10. What is your opinion of the effectiveness of the 
State Department of Education in helping dis- 
tricts improve the quality of instruction? 

About one-half of each group rated the Department 
of Education's effectiveness as average. The superin- 
tendents tended to rate the DOE high, whereas the 
school board members tended to rate the department 
low. 

11. In what way could the State Department of Edu- 
cation more effectively help districts improve the 
quality of instruction? 

The most common suggestion was for the depart- 
ment to provide technical assistance through consul- 
tants, work-shops, etc. Others suggested, that they 
come to the districts, and that they listen, observe 
and meet the teachers. Several people suggested that 
the Department of Education: provide guidelinesrtyit * 
not - fictions, become involved in the evaluation 
prou provide money to the districts, allow them 
to spend it in a flexible manner, and try to avoid duplica- 
tion of paper work. Many other ideas were suggested 
bvl t' were the most frequently mentioned. 

The statistical analysis of this survey can be obtained 
through the Florida State Library, Supreme Court 
Buiidin'j, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 
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GOVERNOR'S CITIZENS' COMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please record all responses by circling the number preceding an 
appropriate answer. All your responses will become part of a 
pool and individuals will not be identified. 



County _ 
1. Sex: 



Female 



1. Male 2. 

2 . Race : 

1. Black 3- 

2. White 

3. In which age group do you fall: 

1. 18-29 years 4 - 

2. 30-39 years 5. 

3. 40-49 years 

4. Indicate- the highest level of education attained by circling 
the appropriate number: 



Other 



50-59 years 
60 or older 



1. High 'school diploma or 
less * 

2. Some formal education 
boyond high school 

3. Conplctcd a vocational 
program or an Associate 

degree 

5. Are you a: 

1. Teacher 

2. Principal 

3. Supervisor 



4. Bachelor's Degree 

5. Master's Degree or five 
yeaib of college credit 

6. Specialist/Advanced Masters/ 
six year* of college credit 

7. Doctorate 



4. Superintendent 

5. School Board Member 



S. Approximately how long have you held this position: years 

7. Total years of experience in educa* m:. years 

THE NEXT FOUR QUESTIONS ARE~FOR-TEACHE> PRINCIPALS ONLY- 

8. Please indicate the level (s) of en, , « you are serving: 

1. J/Ower elementary (K-3) 

2. Upper elementary 

3. All elementary levels 



4. Juw»jr high school/ 
Middle school 



5. High school 

6. Other 



0. What is the approximate enrollment of your school: 

1. 300 students or less 4. 1001 - 2000 

2. '.01*- 600 5. 2001 - 3000 

3. 601 - 1000 6. 3001 or more students 

10. Fo" your school please give the approximate percentage of 
s tudents that are: 

Black % 

White * 

Cuban Immigrants % 

Migrants % 

11. For your school please give the approximate percentage of 
teachers that are: 

Black * 

White * 

EVERYONE IS TO ANSWER THE REMAINING QUESTIONS. 

I. How do you think your county school system compares to other 
county school systems in the state on the following factors? 
Please rate each factor. 

Above Below 
Factors Average Average Average 

1. Ability to obtain funds for 
educational experimental pro- 
grams 

2. pupil-teacher ratio 

3. Salary schedule 



4 . Teachers required to spend 
too much time on non-teaching 
duties 

5. Cooperation of the custodial 
staff 

6. The amount of influence the 
teacher has in curriculum 
decisions 

7. The public's rinancial sup- 
« port of the county school 

system 



Other 



II. In most instances who is usually responsible for initiating 
changes in the curriculum for your county school system? 
Please rank, by number. 



Initiate Changes 

1st Choice 

_ 2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 



Personnel 

1. Teachers 

2. Principals 

3. Assistant Principal* 

4. Supervisors 

5. Assistant Superintendents 

6. Superintendent 

7. Parents 
6. Students 



III. When you think about your county school system, in which of 
the following areas would changes increase student learning 
the most? Please rank your first three choices by number. 



Areas 
1 



2*. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



Scheduling subjects by 

various time patterns 

Staff utilization ~~ 
Teaching methods 

i 

Alternative student 
grouping 

Subject or program offerings 

School plant facilities 

(equipment and instructional materials) 

Grading and reporting to parents 

Other (please describe) . 



Changes 
}«t Choice 
2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 



IV. Which of the following factors might serve as the most important 
incentives for motivating TEACHERS. into making changes in the 
school program. Please indicate your first five choices by 
number. 



EVERYONE "IS TO ANSWER THIS QUESTION. 
Possible incentives for change 
1. Extra pay for trying new programs 
Better facilities and equipment 
Additional planning time 
More aides for teachers 



For motivating TEACHERS 

1st Choice 

2nd Choice 

3rd Choice 

4th Choice 

5th Choice 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



More professional support from 
specialises in reading, speech 
therapy, etc. 

A greater interest on the part 
of parents in bringing about 
change 

Greater job security 
tower pupil-teacher ratio 
More instructional materials 

Enthusiastic positive student response to a new program 

The possibility of higher pupil achievement 

Superiors who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 
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13. Colleagues who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

14. Increased training in methods for implement ing change 

15. Increased voice in curriculum decisions 
An administrative organization that encourages change 
Better classroom visitation practices by principal* 
Better huiran relations skills 
Other (please describe) 



Which of the following factors might »c-cve as the most important 
incentives for motivating PRINCIPALS into making changes in the 
school program, please indicate your first five choices by 
number. 

EVERYONE IS TO ANSWER THIS QUESTION 
Possible incentives for change 

1. Extra pay for new programs 

2. Better facilities and equipment 

3. More clerical assistance for 
principals 

4. A greater interest on the part 
of parents in bringing about 
change 

5. Greater job sreurity 

6. Lower pupil- taacher ratio 

7. More instructional materials 

8. Enthusiastic positive student response to a new prog ran 

9. The possibility of higher pupil achievement 



For motivating PRINCIPALS 

1st Choice 

2nd Choice 

_ 3rd Choice 

4th Choice 

5th Choice 



12. 
1J. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IB. 



Superiors who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

Colleagues who expect changes to be made in the school 
program 

Increased training in methods tor implementing change 
Increased voice in curriculum decisions 
An administrative organization that encourages change 
Better hiring procedures 

Principals given greater budget flexibility 
Better human relations skills 

Other (please describe) 



VX. Please check the degree to which you agree or disagree with each 
of the following statements. 

Strongly 

Strongly Unde- Dis- Dis- 

Agree Agree cided agree agree 

1.. If one wants to change 

the school program, group 
incentives to departments 
or teaching teams would 
be more effective than 

incentives to individuals. M ____ 

2. Teachers do not need more 
incentives to change but 
they need the obstacles to 
their efforts to change 
removed. i 

3. Non-f in^ncial incentives 
are mere important than 
financial incentives for 
teachers making changes 

in the curriculum. ^_ 

4. When a principal has 
control over his school's 
budget, the school pro- 
gram can be improved more 
effectively. ___ 

5. School boards should give 
awards and recognition to 
teachers and administrators 
for initiating changes in 
an attempt to improve the 

school system. 

6. a principal should have the 
right to determine his owr 

staffing patterns. _ 



i Strongly 
Strongly Unde- Dis- Dis- 

*9ree Agree cided agree agree 

7. Each school should set its 
own curriculum pr .ities 
according to the student 
need s . _ 

0. School systems need to use 
better evaluation of results 
to accurately measure the 
effects of change on school 
programs. 

9. To change and improve schoo-s 
we need a procedure for set- 
ting priorities in bud- 
geting. <> _ 

10. Schools would improve more 
quickly if the state would 
allow the local districts 
to make their own decisions. i 

11. If a school board would 

concern itself with policies 
tired at improving the 
school program and stay 
away from administration, 
schools would improve more 

quickly. 

22. Our school attempts to iden- 
tify its most serious educa- 
tional problems. 

13. Our school system, after 
identifying its most seri- 
ous problems, immediately 
assigns personnel to 
identify possible solutions 

to the problems. __» _ 

14. Every school board member 
should attend continuous 
training sessions designed 
to improve his skills in 
svlllr.*: rol>cier. that will 

irprov* ?' i«scho V system. _ 

15. Principals 'r*« from out- 
side the * * are better 
able to riv'i > hanges in a 

school. _ 

1 6 . There .ire not enough voca- 
tional programs now being 
offered to equip the student 
who is not interested in or 
qualified for higher educa- 
tion. _ _ , __ 

17. The county school system 
shou]«: have more control 
over l..c use of state 

allocated funds. 

IB. Kindergarten should be 

mandatory but entry before 
age six should be bascdron 

a social maturity test. 

19. Special schools should be 
established for students 
who are chronic disciplinary 
problems in regular class- 
rooms. _ 

20. tittle help is provided by 
administrators when imple- 
mer 1 ng a new program or 

acf vity . 

21. Teacher evaluation ratings 
stress outdated teaching 
methods. 

22. There is not enough super- 
visory help when imple- 
menting changes. 

23* School board policies make • 
it difficult to implement 
new programs or activities. ^ 

24. The parents should be more 
involved in deciding what 
their children are taught. 

25. Teachers should have more 
freedom to control their 
own classroom learning 
environment . ^ 

26. In our school system too 
many people must be consulted 
before a decif ion can be 
reached. 

27. Other 
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VII. Please answer each of the following questions. 

1. What single improvement do you think is most needed in 
the X through 12 program? 

At the: 

School level 



County level 



State level 



2. What steps would you recommend to bring about these irs 
provcn.cnts? 



At the: 
School level 



County level 



State level 



3. In your opinion, what innovations in teaching with which 
you are familiar have proved most effective? 



A. 
B» 
C. 



Other 



4. How would you reward superior teachers? 



Is reading deficiency a problem in: 

A. Your- school Ves No 

B. Your county system Yes No 

tf you answered yes to "A" or "B* then have special programs 
been started to correct the reading deficiencies? 



11. 



What system was used? 



Why not? 



If a special reading program was started to correct 
deficiencies, what were the res* Its? 



Good 



Falv 



Don't know 



9. Do you have any objection to giving standardized achieve- 
nent tests, uniform throughout the state, to measure the 
yearly progress of students? 

m ^___ No. I have no objection. . . At what grade level 
should such tests begin? 



Yes. I do object. 

Comments* 



What is your opinion of the effectiveness of the State 
Department of Education in helping districts improve the 
quality of instruction: 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



In what way could the State Department of Education more 
effectively help districts improve the quality of instruc 
tion? 



5. If you had control of the total school budget (state and 

locaTT in what area of instruction would you allocate more * 

money than is now spent? 

Thank you for completing the questionnaire. Your 

suggestions will be most valuable in helping the 
- Governor's Citizens' Committee on Education formu- 
late i*;s recommendations for improving education 

6. At what level should vocational counseling begin: i„ Florida. If you would like to make any addi- 

tional comments please feel free to do so % 

Elementary J unior High Senior High 

7. Do you think a reduction in class size is important to 
improving the quality of education? 

Yes No 

If y?s, for wnat grades is it most important: t 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 



APPENDIX D: LIST OF ADDITIONAL 
TECHNICAL REPORTS 



The following technical reports were received by 
the staff and, in many instances, formed the basis of 
recommendations made by the Committee. Each of 
these reports is available at the Florida State Library, 
the Supreme Court Building, Tallahassee, Florida, 
32304. 

Abstracts of the Educational Systems of: Alaska, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin 

Community Education and Community Schools: A 
Report to the Citizens' Committee on Education 

The Consolidation of Florida School Districts 
The Development of a System of Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation in Florida 

The Florida Schoc' Finance Model: A Computer 



Simulation Adapted from the National Educational 
Finance Project 

A Performance-Based Educational System and the 
Goal-Setting Process 

Proposed Dissertation: Analysis of the Governor's 
Citizens' Committee on Education Survey 

Recommendations on School Health and Health Edu- 
cation Programs 

Regional Service Centers for Education 

A Report of the Governor's Ad Hoc Task Force on 
Educational Problems of Florida's Disadvantaged 

Staff Report of Task Force on Teacher Personnel and 
Training 

A Study of Minority Representation on Elected School 
Boards in Florida 

Working Paper for Educational Reorganization 
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APPENDIX E: RESOURCE PERSONNEL 



It is impossible to single out everyone who provided 
valuable assistance to the Committee. However, the 
Committee wishes to extend its sincere thanks to the 
following persons. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
FINANCE STUDY 

Dr. Carl Blackwell, Chief 
Bureau of Budge ters 
Department of Administration 

Dr. James Guthrie 
Professor of Education 
University of California at Berkeley 

Dr. R. L. Johns, Director 

National Educational Finance Project 
^University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

Herman O. Myers 
Associate Commissioner for Budget 

Planning and Development 
Department of Education 

Dr. Wendell Pierce, Executive Director 
Education Commission of the States 
Denver, Colorado 

Dr. J. Alan Thomas 
Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 

MAJOR PRESENTATIONS TO COMMITTEE 

Dr. James Allen, Deceased 
Former United States 
Commissioner *of Education 

Dr. Kern Alexander 
National Educational 
Finance Project, Gainesville 



Dr. W. Earl Armstrong 
Chairman, Task Force on 
Teacher Education 

Thomas Baker 

Administrator, Financial Affairs 
Division of Community Colleges 
Department of Education 

Dr. Charles Benson 
Professor of Education 
University of California at Berkeley 

Bobby Brewer 
Classroom Teachers Association 
Hillsborough County 

Mrs. Donald Castor 
Director, League of 
Women Voters of Florida 

Honorable Floyd T. Christian 
State Commissioner of Education 

Honorable Doyle Conner 
State Commissioner of Agriculture 

Dr. Robert Cronin 
Supervisor, Extended 
School Year Project 
Duval County School 
Board 

Broward Davis 
President, Florida Association of 
School Boards 

Honorable Fred O. Dickinson, Jr. 
State Comptroller 
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Dr. Bili Drummond 
Wash^ton State 
Department of Education 

Dr. Henry S. Dyer. 
Former Vice President 
Educational Testing 
Service 

Stephen A. Freedman 
Bureau of Research 
Department of 
Education 

John Grider 
Supervisor, Individually 
Paced Instruction, 
Duval County School 
Board 

Dr. Cecil Hardesty 
Superintendent, Duval 
County School Board 

Miss Jeanette Hazouri 
Coordinator, Project Impact 
Duval County — 
School Board 

Dr. Gene Jenkins 
Director, Special Projects 
Duval County School Board 

Dr. Donald Johnson 
Associate Superintendent 
for Curriculum, Duval 
County School Board 

Dr. Forbis Jordan 
National Educational 
Finance Project, Gainesville 

D. Burke Kibler, III 
Former Chairman, Florida 
Board of Regents 

Dr. Leon Lessinger 
Dean, College of Education 
University of South Carolina 

Dr. Hugh McKean 
Chancellor, Rollins College 



Honorable Truett Ott 
Chairman, Senate 
Vocational-Technical 
Education Committee 

Mrs. Rayma Page 
School Board Member 
of Lee County 

Dr. Larry Paulk 
Supervisor,.Program Development 
Duval County School Board 

Dr. Charles Reed 
Coordinate. Research 
and Development in Teacher 
Education, Department of 
Education 

Cliff Shisler 
Supervisor, Title I 
Research and Evaluation 
Duval County School Board 

Dr. Landis Stetler 
Administrator, Education 
for Exceptional Children 
Department of Education 

Honorable Richard Stone 
Secretary of State 

Thomas C. Todd 
Former Superintendent of 
Schools, Bay County 

Dr. James Wattenbarger 
Florida Association of 
Community Colleges 

Dr. E. L. Whigham 
Superintendent of Schools 
Dade County 

C. AI White 
Supervisor, Project 
Administration for Special 
Projects, Duval County 
School Board 

Tom Williams 
Supervisor, Research and 
Evaluation, Duval County 
School Board 

Mrs. Mary Zellner 
Principal, S. Bryan Jennings 
Elementary School, Orange Park 
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RESOURCE PEOPLE 

Dr. Milton Akers, Director 
Early Childhood Development Project 
Officej)f Jhe Governor 

«- 

Dr. Herbert C. Alexander, Director 
Community College Affairs 
Florida A&M University 

John Alexander 
Associate Planner 
Department of Administration 

Dr. Claud Anderson 
Educational Aide to Governor Askew 

Dr. Philip Ashler 
Executive Vice Chancellor 
Board of Regents 

Samuel Ashdown, Deputy Secretary 
Department of Commerce 

James A. Barge 
Vocational Education for Disadvantaged 
Department of Education 

Dr. Jacob Beard, Associate Professor 
Educational Research 
Florida State University 

Dr. James Beck, Chairman 
Counselor Education 
Florida A&M University 

Dr. Louis Bender, Professor 
College of Education 
Florida State University 

Mrs. Eloise Berry 
Reading, Adult Basic education 
Department of Education 

Dr. Marian Black, Professor 
College of Education 
Florida State University 

Shelley Boone 
Deputy Commissioner 
Department of Education 

Mrs. Annabel Brantley, Consultant 
Pupil Personnel 
Department of Education 



Robert Browning, Chief 
Bureau of Comprehensive Rehabilitation 
Planning 

Division of Planning and Evaluation 
Department of Education 

Miss Martha Brownlee, Consultant 
Academic Affairs 
Division of Community Colleges 
Department of Education 

Ivie Burch, Director 
Research and Testing 
Gulf Coast Community College 

Henry Cain, Special Consultant 
Finance Study 

Jim Chamber, Counseling, Financial 
Aid, Recruiting Disadvantaged 
North Campus of Miami-Dade 

Dr. Cnarles E. Chick, Bureau Chief 
Bureau of School Facilities 
Department of Education 

Mrs. Judy Childers, Planning Assistant 
Bureau of Planning 
Department of Administration 

Lynn B. Clarke, Director 
Public Relations 
University of Miami 

Dr. Charles Claxton 
Former Research Associate 
Citizens' Committee on Education 

Lee Clemons 
Student 

Florida State University 

Dr. Benton Clifton, Administrator 
Health Education 
Department of Education 

Art Collier, Consultant 
Migrant Education 
Department ot Education 

William G. Colman 

International Government Relations 
Potomac, Maryland 
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Dr. Arthur W. Combs 
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